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OBJECTS AND PROGRESS 


OF 
THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


12, St. JAmMEs’s SQUARE. 





Tan Statistical Society of London was founded on the 15th of March, 
1834, in pursuance of a recommendation of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, for the purpose of collecting, arrang- 
ing, and publishing facts calculated to illustrate the condition and 
prospects of society, and especially facts which can be stated nume- 
rically and arranged in tables. The collection of new statistical 
materials, 1t was contemplated, would form only one part of the 
Society’s labours; the condensation, arrangement, and publication of 
those already existing, whether unpublished, or published only in an 
expensive or diffuse form, or in foreign languages, being a work of equal 
usefulness. It was also a prominent object of the Society to form a 
complete Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 

Such was the purport of the original prospectus; and now that the 
Society is in the eleventh year of a prosperous existence, its Fellows 
have every reason to revert with satisfaction to this outline of its 
objects; for it is very seldom that the first designs of a public 
association for the advancement of science are all carried out with 
so much success as has attended upon those which that prospectus 
describes. The resources of the Society were, in the first instance, 
chiefly devoted, under the direction of its Committee, to the collection 
of new statistical information, and to this great purpose a part of its 
funds is still appropriated. Its monthly meetings have cultivated 
among its Fellows an active spirit of investigation, and brought out 
the valuable results of much individual labour. Its journal has ful- 
filled the purpose of condensation and publication; and the valuable 
books and papers which have already been collected form a library of 
facts of no mean utility, 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Society, which contains an 
elaborate description of the scope and system of its labours, divides 
Statistics into the following chief sections:— 

I. The Statistics of Physical Geography, Division, and Appropria- 
tion; or, geographical and proprietary Statistics. 

If. The Statistics of Production; or, agricultural, mining, fishery, 
manufacturing, and commercial Statistics. 

III. The Statistics of Instruction; or, ecclesiastical, scientific, 
literary, university, and school Statistics. 
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IV. The Statistics of Protection; or constitutional, judicial, legal, 
military, and criminal Statistics. 

V. The Statistics of Life, Consumption, and Enjoyment; or, of 
population, health, the distribution and consumption of the commo- 
dities of life, and public and private charity. 

All the departments of Statistics above described may be cultivated 
to the development of as many branches of moral science, and to the 
attainment of that true insight into the actual condition of Society, 
without which the application of remedial measures is purely empirical. 

Under this conviction, the original prospectus announced the 
intention of the Society carefully to exclude all “opinions” from its 
publications; not, assuredly, with the view of discouraging the proper 
use of hypothetical reasoning, but for the purpose of devoting the 
pages of its transactions to facts, and not to systems. In the pursuit 
of almost every investigation, the inquirer will adopt some hypothesis ; 
but its truth and completeness, or its fallaciousness and insufficiency, 
must be demonstrated by observation and experiment. It is therefore 
the main purpose of scientific associations to call forth and register 
tne results obtained by these processes; and observation in the wide 
field of human interest supplies those ‘facts calculated to illustrate 
the condition and prospects of society,” which it is the design of the 
Statistical Society to “collect, arrange, and publish.” 

The pursuit of Statistical inquiries bas already made such progress, 
not in England alone, but throughout Europe, as henceforth, to be a 
necessity of the age, and one of its most honourable characteristics. 
Thus errors as to the actual condition and prospects of society are 
daily exploded, and more just data are supplied to guide the exertions 
of the philanthropist, the judgment of the legislator, and the specu- 
lations of the reasoner. The labours of the Statist, indeed, can alone 
assure us that we are really advancing in that knowledge of human 
interests in the aggregate to which it is no longer possible to deny the 
name of Science. 

The Statistical Society of London consists of an unlimited number 
of Fellows, admitted by ballot, without any entrance fee, but paying 
a subscription of two guineas per annum; of foreion Honorary Mem- 
bers; and of Honorary Corresponding Members, resident out of the 
United Kingdom; and it carefully cultivates a connexion with the 
several local societies of the Empire, and a correspondence with those 
of Foreign Countries. ITellows elected in or after the month of June 
are exempt from paying their subscription for the current year. The 
Journal of the Society, published quarterly, is distributed gratuitously 


to all the Fellows; its library is one of circulation; and its Rooms and 
its Monthly Meetings are of great resort. 


STATISTICAL Society or Lonpon, 
June 17th, 1843. 
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Feport of a Committee of the Council of the Statistical Society of London, 
consisting of Linur.-CotoneL W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Dr. Guy, 
and ¥. G. P. Netson, Ese., to investigate the State of the Inhabi- 
tants and ther Dwellings in Church Lane, St. Giles’s. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 17th January, 1848.] 


Iv is only necessary to premise, that the mquiry of the Committee. is 
consequent upon communications made to the Council by one of its 
members, respecting the state of the houses and their inhabitants in . 
Church Lane, St. Giles’s, which involved such startling circumstances, 
that the Council deemed it a duty to have them verified and attested, not 
less for the sake of the public, than to add to those stores of information 
for the collection of which the Statistical Society was founded. 

Your Committee, pursuant to their appointment on the 18th of 
December, met in Church Lane, on Thursday, the 23rd December, at 
1 p.m. :—Present—Colonel Sykes and Dr. Guy, and Mr. Balfour, 
Agent of the Committee. 


Church Lane is situated in the Parish of St. Giles; it is 290 ft. 
long, 20 ft. wide, and contains 32 houses. It runs parallel with New 
Oxford Street, and is bounded at the west end by the backs of the 
new houses in Broad Street, and opens at the east end into George 
Street. There are several back courts, one of which measures 48 ft. long 
by 10 ft. broad, and contains seven small houses, the entrance to this 
court being by a narrow passage 2 ft. broad and 20ft. long. These 
houses are of wood, and contain two rooms. Another court is 36 ft. 
by 24 ft., and contains six small houses. The houses in Church Lane 
consist of a parlour or ground-floor, of two rooms, a first floor, of one 
or two rooms, and a second floor, of one room. To the first land- 
ing on the stairs of some of the houses, one or two small wooden 
rooms are attached behind, occasioning considerable risk from fire; 
The houses have cellars under the ground-floor, but as there is no 
drainage whatever from them, they are not tenanted, with the 
exception of two; but some of them are used as day-rooms. The 
narrow entrance passage into each house terminates in a back yard 
5 or 6 ft. square. 

The Jane is lighted by three gas-lights. Water is supplied three 
times a week, but there is neither pump, tank, cistern, nor water-butt, 
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so that the tenants of all the houses, with the exception of one lodg- 
ing-house, three shops, and a public-house, are compelled to save the 
water in their respective rooms, in such vessels as they can command ; 
but as the water does not continue on for a sufficient length of time 
to enable all the inhabitants of the street to secure enough, supposing 
they had vessels to hold it, they are compelled to deal with the shops 
or public-house to obtain a pitcherful now and then; and they some- 
times are compelled to filch the water from each other. 

The back yards are 5 or 6 ft. square, with broken pavement, and 
most of them have accumulations of filth and night-soil, and the 
drainage from them (which is superficial) runs through the passage of 
the houses into the street. The back rooms, most of which are lighted 
by only one small window, patched with paper and rags, open by low 
doors into this pestiferous area. These yards are, in most instances, 
without privies, and in the few cases where they do exist, they are in 
a most dilapidated condition. In the houses furnished with a water- 
butt, this vessel is to be found in the yard. 

The underx landlords, renting the houses, examined by your Com- 
mittce, on the north side, are Mr. Conroy, marine-store dealer, George 
Street; Mr. FitzGerald, general dealer; and Mr. Mason, the keeper 
of the public-house in the street. The superior landlords on the south 
side, are Lady Hanmer and Mr. Grout, and on the north-side, the 
Buckeredge Estate. 

As the value of your Committce’s Report would much depend 
upon the detailed and graphic pictures which it might supply, your 
Committee resolved to inspect personally every room in every house ; 
but as such an examination of every room in the street would swell 
the Report to an inconvenient length, your Committee determined 
upon taking a portion of the houses; and that there might not be the 
slightest imputation of selection, your Committee resolved to examine 
the houses in the order of their numbers. No. 1, of Church Lane, being 
a shop and a corner house, belonging rather to George Street than to 
Church Lane, your Committee commenced with the house No. 2. 

The rooms are let either unfurnished or, if it be not a misnomer, fur- 
nished. In the first instance, the walls and floor are bare ; and for such 
rooms, on the Ist and 2nd floor, 3s. weekly are paid. In the second 
instance, the furniture consists of a small deal table, two rickety or 
broken deal chairs, a bedstead, without hangings of any kind, flock mat- 
tress, two blankets, and one pair of coarse sheets, one bolster, and 
one quilt, a tub or pail, a pot or pan, and a kettle, and in some cases, 
asaucepan. ‘These articles constitute the furniture. Crockery, knives 
and forks, &c, are provided by the tenant. The rent of such a room 
varies from 3s. 3d. to 5s. 6d., according to size. 


House, No. 2.—Parlour or Ground Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. high; size of window, 
5 ft. 3 in. by 5 ft.; rent paid, 8s. weekly for two rooms; under-rent 
paid, 3d. per night for each adult ; time occupied, 28 years by landlady. 
Number of families, 3; consisting of 8 males above 20, 5 females above 
20, 4 males under 20, 5 females under 20; total 22 souls. Number of 
persons ill, 2, fever and measles; deaths in 1847, 1, measles. Country, 
7 English, 15 Irish; trade, dealers and mendicants. State of rooms, 
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filthy; state of furniture, bad and dirty; state of windows, 21 whole 
and 9 broken panes. Number of beds, 6; number of bedsteads, 6, in 
two rooms. 

A man and his wife and children, occupying a bed for a week, pay 
3s., but 12 adults, at 3d. per night, Sunday- not counting, give the 
landlady 18s. a week for the 8s. she pays, or a profit of 10s. 

The rent paid for the ground-floor of this house is 3s. above the 
ground-floor of other houses in the street. 

1,092 cubic feet of air, 1st room, 815 cubic feet of air, 2nd room ; 
total, 1,907 cubic feet of air for 22 persons. 


No. 2.—Back Room, Ground Floor. 

Size of room, 11 ft. 4 in. long, 11 ft. 3 in. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high ; 
size of window, 3 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3 in. 

The yard of this house, 6 ft. square, in a very bad state. The 
privy has no seat or door; night-soil scattered about the yard. Liquid 
filth under the broken pavement. 

This room is rented with the preceding, and may be said to form 
part of it; the twenty-two tenants being common to the two rooms. 


The Cellar of this House 
Was found occupied. 3 beds, 3 bedsteads, dirty. 1 male above 20, 
3 females above 20, 4 males under 20, 3 females under 20; total 11 
persons: adults pay 3d. per night. 
This is the only cellar found with beds in the houses examined. 


No. 2.—first Floor. 


Only one room. Size of room, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. 9 in. broad, 
8 ft. 3in. high; size of window, 5 ft. 9 in. by 4ft. 4in.; rent paid, 3s. 
weekly; under-rent paid, Is. 6d. and Is. 2d. each family ; time occupied, 
3 months. Number of families, 3, and 1 widow with 4 children; 
comprising 3 males above 20, 3 females above 20, 4 males under 20, 
6 females under 20; total 16. Number of persons ill, *; deaths in 
1847, Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty ; 
state of furniture, bad, dirty; state of windows, 24 whole, 6 broken. 
Number of beds, 8; number of bedsteads, 3. 


No, 2.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. 3 in. high; size of 
window, 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 8 in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under-rent 
paid, 2s.; time occupied, 2 years. Number of families, 2; consisting 
of 3 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 3 males under 20, 4 females 
under 20; total 12. Number of persons ill, 1, asthma; deaths in 1847, 
none. Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty; state of 
furniture, bad, dirty; state of windows, 21 whole, 8 broken. Number 
of beds, 3; number of bedsteads, 2. 

Three females sleep in one bed. A son, aged 22, sleeps with’ his 
mother. | 








* As a general rule, the blanks in the Report may be understood to indicate that 
the particulars specified were not ascertained. It was deemed right to print the agent’s 
notes with only such corrections as were indicated by the memoranda taken on the 
spot by the reporters, and such slight verbal alterations as were necessary to clearness 
and accuracy. 
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Tuesday, 28th December, 1847. 
Present—Col. Sykes, Dr. Guy, F. G. P. Neison, Esq., and the Agent. 
The Committee proceeded to inspect the houses next in order. 


House, No. 3.—Two Parlours on Ground Floor. 


Size of rooms:—front room, 17 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. 9 in. broad, 8 ft. 
high ; size of windows, 5 ft. 4 in. by 4ft.; back room, 11 ft. 4 im. square; 
rent paid, 5s, weekly ; under-rent paid, 1s. 6d. each adult; time occu- 
pied, 5 years. Number of families, 4; consisting of 5 males above 20, 
5 females above 20, 3 males under 20, and 4 females under 20; total 17. 
Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, -——. Country, Irish ; 
trade, dealers and mendicants. State of rooms, dirty; state of furni- 
ture, bad and dirty; state of windows, 8 panes whole, 8 broken. 
Number of beds, 6; number of bedsteads, 5, of which 3 in front room 
-2in back. Yard filthy, covered with night soil; no privy, no water. 

These are nightly lodging-rooms, and the landlady frequently ac- 
commodates four or five more persons at 3d. per night. The entrance 
to the back room is by a door 4 ft. 2 in. by 3ft., the room itself being 
a kind of black- hole. 


No. 3.—First Floor,—One Room. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 9ft. high; size of only 
window, 5ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 2in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under-rent 
paid, 1s. each family ; time occupied, 3 months. Three males above 
20, 5 females above 20, 5 males under 20, and 4 females under 
20; total 17.. Number of persons ill, 1 low fever; number of deaths 
in 1847, Country, Irish; trade, labourers and dealers. State 
of rooms, dirty ; furniture, only 1 chair and table; state of windows, 
9 whole panes, 3 broken. Number of beds, 3, made of shavings; 
number of bedsteads, 1. 


No. 3.—Second Floor,—One Room. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 9 ft. high; size of window, 
5 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 2 in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly ; under-rent paid, : 
time occupied, 7 years. Number of families, 1; comprising 1 male 
above 20, 1 female above 20, 3 males under 20, and 3 females 
under 20; total 8. The eldest boy 15 years of age. Number of per- 
sons ill, 1, cold and fever; deaths in, 1847 . Country, Irish ; trade, 
dealer. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad; state of windows, 
7 whole panes, 5 broken. Number of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 2. 














No. 3.—Back Room opening from Stair Landing. 


Size of room, 11 ft. 2 in. long, 9 ft. 4in. broad, 6ft. high; size 
of windows, 3ft. 9in. by 2ft. 11in.; rent paid, 8s. weekly, fur- 
nished; under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 3 ycars. Number of 
families, 1; comprising 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20, 2 males 
under 20, and 2 females under 20; total 8. Number of persons ill, 1; 
deaths in 1847, Country, Irish; trade, blind beggar. State of 
rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad, dirty; state of windows, 5 whole, 
7 broken. Number of beds, 3; number of bedsteads, 1. 
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The beds and coverings were composed of rags and shavings. 
The eldest girl is 16, andthe 2 females above 20, are the blind 
man’s wife and her sister. 


House, No. 4.—Two Parlours, on Ground Floor. 


Size of front room, 14 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. high; size of win- 
dows, 3 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 2in. Size of back-room, 11 ft. 2 in. long, 9 ft. 
4 in. broad, less than 6 feet in height; 1 window with 4 whole panes; 
rent paid, 5s. 6d. weekly for 2 rooms; under-rent paid, 3d. per night 
each adult; time occupied, 2 years; number of families, 5; comprising 
4 males above 20, 9 females above 20, three of them single, 2 males 
under 20, 4 females under 20; total 19. Number of persons ill, 2; 
deaths in 1847, 1, measles. Country, Irish; trade, dealers and men- 
dicants. State of rooms and furniture, bad, dirty; state of windows, 
6 whole panes, and 10 broken. Number of beds, 6; number of bed- 
steads, 6. 

The door of this room opens into the yard, 6 feet square, which is 
covered over with night soil; no privy, but there is a tub for the ac- 
commodation of the inmates; the tub was full of night soil. These are 
nightly lodging-rooms. In the front room one girl, 7 years old, lay dead, 
and another was in bed with its mother, ill of the measles. 


No. 4.—First Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of window, 
5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 2in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under-rent paid, ; 
time occupied, 1 month. Number of families, 4; consisting of 5 males 
above 20, 5 females above 20, 4 males under 20, 2 females under 20; 
total 16. Number of persons ill, 2, one man dying; deaths in 1847, 
Country, Irish; trade, mendicants and dealers. State of rooms, 
filthy ; state of furniture, bad, dirty, only 1 table and 2 chairs; state 
of windows, 8 broken panes. Number of beds, 1 bed and a quantity 
of shavings ; number of bedsteads, 1. 

Particulars of the above Families.—1. Man, wife, and 2 children, 
pay ls. per week; 2. Man and 1 daughter, 10d.; 3. Two females, single, 
10d.; 4. Man, wife, and 3 children (landlord); 5. Man, wife, and 
m2 -chuld, ‘ks. 

Two of the single women were 25, and 1 of the boys was 18. 
Here were 16 persons with only one hedstead! The landlord covered 
his rent, and made 8d. weekly. 


No. 4.—NSecond Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of windows, 
5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 8in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly ; under-rent paid, : 
time occupied, 1 month. Number of families, 5, besides single per- 
sons; comprising 5 males above 20, 6 females above 20, 9 males under 
20, 3 females under 20; total 23. Number of persons ill, fever, 1 man 
and 2 children; deaths in 1847, 1 child. Country, Irish; trade, beg- 
gars. State of rooms, filthy ; state of furniture, bad, dirty, 1 old table, 
stool, and chair ; state of windows, 8 broken, 4 whole panes. Beds of 
shavings and rags; no bedsteads. 

Particulars of the above Families,—1. Man, 2 boys, and girl 
(landlord); 2. Three boys, (sons of landlord); 3. Man, wife, and 1 boy, 
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1s. 2d ; 4. Man, wife, and 4 children, is. 2d.; 5. Man, wife, and 1] 
child, 1od.; man, wife, and child, 10d.; 1 single female, 6d. Profit on 
room, ls. 6d. 

Amongst the children was a girl of 18 and a boy of 13. 

Extreme wretchedness. 


No. 4.—Back Room on the Stairs. 


Size of room, 12 ft. long, 12 ft. broad, 5 ft. 6in. high; size of 
window, 3 ft. 9in. by 2ft. 11 in.; rent paid 3s. weekly, furnished ; 
under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 4 months, Number of families, 
1; consisting of 1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, no males under 20, 
1 female under 20; total 8. Number of persons ill, none; deaths in 
1847, Country, Irish, 19 years in London; trade, market 
labourer. State of rooms, comparatively clean, state of furniture, 
decent ; state of windows, all whole. Number of beds, 2; number of 
bedsteads, 2 

The tenant makes his livelihood as a labourer in Covent-garden 
market. Although the members of the Committee could not stand 
upright in the room, it was on the whole decent, and comparatively 
comfortable. 


House, No. 5.—Two Parlours on Ground Floor. 


Size of front room, 14 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. high ; size of win- 
dow, 5 ft. 4in by 3 ft. 8in.; rent paid, 5s. weekly, no lodgers ; under- 
rent paid, ; time occupied, 8 months. Number of families, 1, and 
1 single woman; comprising 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20, 1 
male under 20, no females under 20; total 4. Number of persons ill, 
1, the wife; deaths in 1847, Country, English ; trade, dealers. 
State of rooms, clean; state of furniture, tidy; state of windows, 
whole. Number of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 2 

The drain from the yard runs through the passage superficially. 

No privy and no water to the house. 


No. 5.—first Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 18 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of window, 
2 ft. 4 in., two windows ; rent paid, 3s. weekly ; : under-rent paid, ; 
time occupied, Number of families, 2; comprising 2 males above 
20, 2 females above 20, 4 males under 20, 6 females under 20; total 14. 
Number of persons ill, 4 of fever; deaths in 1847, Country, 
trade, State of rooms, bad; state of furniture, bad; state of win- 
dows, Number of beds, 3; number of bedsteads, 3 

Particulars of the Families.—-1. Husband, wife, and 6 children, 
eldest girl 16; 2. Husband, wife, and 4 children, eldest boy 17: they 
pay ls. 6d., and all sleep together. 


No. 5.—Back Room on Stairs. 


Size of room, 12 ft. long, 12 ft. broad, 5 ft. 6 in. high; one small 
window ; rent paid, 2s. weekly ; under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 
6 meeae- Number of families, 2, and 2 single men consisting of 3 
inales above 20, 2 females above 20, 1 male under 20, 1 female under 20; 
total 7. Number of persons ill, ——-; deaths in 1847, ‘ Country, 
Irish ; trade, mendicants. State of rapa) dirty ; state of furniture, 
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bad; state of windows, broken. Beds of rags and shavings; bed- 
steads, : 

No bedstead or furniture in this room, and the bedding consists of 
shavings and dirty rags. 

The members of the Committee could not stand upright in the 
room, and its cubic contents were only 792 feet; room dark. 


No. 5.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high ; two windows, size 
5 ft. 4in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under-rent paid, 1s. each family; 
time occupied, . Number of families, 6; comprising 6 males above 
20, 6 females above 20, 5 males under 20, 5 females under 20; total 
22. Number of persons ill, 2 children of measles; deaths in 1847, 
. Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty; state of 
furniture, bad, 1 table and 2 chairs; state of windows, broken. Num- 
ber of beds, 1, all the rest rags; number of bedsteads, 1. 

Particulars of the above-—1. Man, wife, and boy (landlord); 2. 
Man, wife, and 3 children, 1s.; 3. Man, wife, and 1 child, 1s.; 4. 
Man, wife, and 3 children, 1s.; 5. Man and wife, 1s.; 6. Man, wife, 
and 2 children, 1s. 

The landlord in this room lives free, and clears 2s. weekly, but finds 
firing. 











Flouse, No. 6.—Parlour,—One Room. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of window, 
5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 8 in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under-rent paid, : 
time occupied, 3 years. Number of families, 1; comprising 1 male 
above 20, 2 females above 20, no males under 20, no females under 20; 
total 3. Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, . Country, 
Irish; trade, dealer. State of rooms, rather clean; state of furniture, 
fair; state of windows, fair. Number of beds, 2; number of bed- 
steads, 2. 

This family consists of man, wife, and sister. 

Although there is a comparative state of cleanliness and comfort, 
with lengthened occupancy, the family have neither privy nor water. 


No. 6.—first Floor. 


Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of window, 
5 ft. 4in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly ; under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 
2 months. Number of families, 3; consisting of 1 male above 20, 3 
females above 20, 2 males under 20, and 1 female under 20; total 7. 
Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, Country, Irish; 
trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, dirty ; 
state of window, 1] panes remaining. Number of beds, 3; number of 
bedsteads, 2. 

The family consists of husband, wife, and 4 children, and a widow 
woman who pays 3d. per night. No privy nor water. 


No. 6.—Second Floor. 
Size of room, 17 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 8 ft. high; size of window, 


a 
5 ft. by 4 ft. 3in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly, under-rent paid, ; time 
Number of families, 2, and 3 single men; consisting of 























occupied, 
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4 males above 20, 5 females above 20, 2 males under 20, and 1 female 
under 20; total 12. Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, 
Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty; state of fur- 
niture, bad; state of windows, broken. Number of beds, 3; number 
of bedsteads, ——. 

Particulars of Families.—1. Widow and 4 children; son 19, daughters 
20, 22, and 24; 2. Husband, wife, and 2 children; pay Is. 6d.; 3 
single men, pay 1s.; 2 have resided 2 months. Great wretchedness. 
No bedstead. Single men and single women herded together. 


No. 6.—First Room on Stairs, Back of House. 


Size of room, 10 ft. 3 in. long, 9 ft. 10 in. broad, 6 ft. 8 in. high ; 
size of window, 3ft. 6 in. by 4 ft.; rent paid, 2s. weekly ; under-rent 
paid, 2s.; time occupied, 1 month. Number of families, 1; comprising 
1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, 1 male under 20, and 1 female 
under 20; total 4. Number of persons il], ; deaths in 1847, 
Country, Irish; trade, mat-makers. State of room, tidy; state of 
furniture, bad; state of window, 27 whole panes, 3 broken. Number 
of beds, 1 ; number of bedsteads, 1. 


No. 6.—Second Room on Stairs at Back of House. 


Size of room, 13 ft. long, 11 ft. 7in. broad, 7 ft. high; size of 
window, 3 ft. 4 in. by 2 ft. 2in.; rent paid, 2s. 3d. weekly, furnished ; 
under-rent paid, ; time occupied, Number of families, 1; 
comprising 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20, 2 males under 20, and 
1 female under 20; total 6. Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 
1847, Country, Inish: trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty ; 
State of furniture, bad; state of windows, broken. Number of beds, 
2; number of bedsteads, 2. 

Of these 6 persons in a closet, occupying 2 beds, one daughter was 
24 years old and one son 20; the closet having 1054 cubic feet of air. 


























Thursday, 30th December, 1847. 
Present—Colonel Sykes and F. G. P. Neison, Esq., and the Agent, 


The Committee proceeded to inspect the house next in order. 


House, No. '7.—Two Parlours on Ground-Floor. 


Size of 1st room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 3 in. high ; 
size of windows, ; rent paid, 5s. weekly for two rooms; time 
occupied, 4 months. Number of families, 3, and two single men; 
comprising 7 males above 20, 5 females above 20, 7 males under 20, 
3 females under 20; total 22. Number of persons ill, 1; deaths in 
1847, Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of rooms, dirty; 
state of furniture, bad; state of windows, broken and quite open. 
Number of beds, 7; number of bedsteads, 4. 

The landlord has been 4 months here, but 5 years at No. 21. 

This is a common lodging-room, but nightly lodgers not taken in. 
No privy or water. 

Particulars of the Families.—In the front room, 1. Man and wife 
and 9 children, three grown up; 2. Manand wife, pay 1s. 8d.; 3. Man 
and wife, pay Is.; 4. Single woman, pays ls.; total 16; 2 bedsteads. 
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In the back closet, 11 feet square, 2 men and their wives, and two 
single men, who pay 2s.; total 6; 2 bedsteads only. 
The population in these two rooms herd together like brutes. 


No. 7.—Roomsin Yard. 


Size of rooms, 12 ft. long, 11 ft. broad, 6 ft. high ; size of window, 
2 ft. 10in. by 2 ft. 2in.; rent paid, 2s. weekly; under-rent paid, ; 
time occupied, Number of families, 1, and a single female; 
comprising 1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, 4 males under 20; 
total6. Number of persons ill, 1; deaths in 1847, Country, 
Irish ; trade, paper-maker. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture; 
bad ; state of windows, 7 whole, 6 broken. Number of beds, 2, 
number of bedsteads, 1. 

Another small room in this yard, empty. Rooms built of wood ; 
filthy. No privy or water. 


No. 7.—First Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long; 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 m. high; size 
of window, 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under- 
rent paid, ; time occupied, 9 years. Number of families, 1; 
comprising 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20, 3 males under 20, 
females under 20, none; total 6. Number of persons ill, 1, cold; 
deaths in 1847, Country, Irish; trade, labourers. State of 
rooms, tidy; state of furniture, bad; state of windows, 11 panes whole, 
5 blocked up. Number of beds, 2; number ofbedsteads, 2. 

The daughter, 15 years of age, takes out about 5s. worth of oranges 
(200) daily; and supposing she sold the whole, at rates averaging 
from 2 to 8 a penny, which she rarely does, she makes 1s. 6d., or 
9s. a week. 

















No. 7.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 31 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; size 
of window, 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3im.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under- 
rent paid, 1s. 6d.; time occupied, 3 years. Number of families 2, and 
2 boys, of 16 and 17; comprising 2 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 
6 males under 20, 2 females under 20; total 12. Number of persons 
ill, ; deaths in 1847, Country, Irish ; trade, shoemaker, 
works at home. State of rooms, tidy; state of furniture, tidy; state 
of windows, 12 whole, 4 broken. Number of beds, 5; number of 
bedsteads, 5. 

The landlord of this room has been 27 years in the parish. 

Particulars of the Families.—1. Husband and wife and 4 children, 
a girl of 14; 2. Husband and wife and 2 children; 3. Two lads of 
17 and 16, unconnected with the families, who pay for their bed 
between them 1s. 6d. weekly, and calculate that they earn 1s. daily, 
as market-porters. 


“No. 7.— Back Room, No. 1, First Floor. 


Size of room, 11 ft. 2 in. long, 9 ft. 4 in. broad, 6 ft. high; size of 
windows, 2 ft. 10 in. by 2 ft. 3 in.; rent paid, 2s. weekly; under rent 
paid, ; time occupied, 7 months. Number of families, 1; com- 
prising 1 male above 20, | female above 20, 2 males under 20 ; total 4. 
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Number of persons ill, 1; deaths in 1847, 1, fever. Country, Irish: 
trade, mendicants. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad ; 
state of windows, broken. Beds of shavings; number of bedsteads, 1. 

The whole of this family were in the workhouse some time since 
with the fever. A daughter died three weeks avo from fever, and the 
mother was ill of fever. The family has been 16 years in this street. 
All looking wretched. 


No. 7.—Back Room, No. 2, First Floor. 


Size of room, 11 ft. 2 in. long, 9 ft. 4 in. broad, 6 ft. high; size of 
window, 3 ft. by 2 ft.; rent paid, 2s. weekly; under-rent paid, Is. 
each family; time occupied, 3 weeks. Number of families, 2; com- 
prising 2 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 4 males under 20, 4 fe- 
males under 20; total 12. Number of persons ill, 3 of fever; deaths in 
1847, 1, bowel complaint. Country, Irish; trade, labourer. State of 
rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad; state of windows broken. Two 
bundles of rags for beds; no bedsteads. 

The inmates of this room nearly naked; the only things in this 
room, a few rags and shavings; 4 years from Ireland. Nothing could 
exceed their squalid misery. 

ee passage leading to these two rooms is 11 ft. long by 2 ft. 3 in. 
wide. 


House, No. 8.—Parlour on Ground-Floor, One Room. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; size 
of window, 5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 3 in. ; rent paid, 4s. weekly, furnished ; 
under-rent paid, 2s. 3d.; time occupied, 4 months. Number of fami- 
lies, 2; comprising 2 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 2 females 
under 20; total 6. Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, ; 
Country, Irish ; trade, labourer. State of room, clean; state of fur- 
niture, tidy; state of windows, whole. Number of beds, 2; number of 
bedsteads, 1. 

Mr. Mason, of the public-house, is landlord of this house, and the 
tenants must go to his yard opposite to the privy, and are obliged 
to him for water. 

The chief tenant, although only 4 months in this room, has been 
14 years in this street. 

The families consist of 1. A man and wife and 2 girls, and 2. A 
man and wife. Only 1 bedstead. 

These people say that there is always much fever in the street. 


No. 8.—First Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 6 in. high; size 
of window, 5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 3 in.; rent paid, 4s. 6d. weekly, fur- 
nished ; under-rent paid, Ls. 6d.; time occupied, 6 months. Number 
of families 2; comprising 2 males above 20, 3 females above 20, 4 males 
under 20, 1 female under 20; total 10. Number of persons ill, 2, 
fever ; deaths in 1847, Country, Irish; trade, dealer. State of 
rooms, dirty; state of furniture, dirty; state of windows, broken. 
Number of beds, 3; number of bedsteads, 3. 

; No doubt these persons take other lodgers, as this is a lodging- 
Louse, 
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Particulars of the Families.—1. Wusband, wife, and 4 children; a 
daughter of 21, 2, Husband, wife, and 2 children. A son, aged 19, 
was lying in a dying state. 


No. 8.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 8 in, long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; size 
_ of window, 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3 in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under- 
rent paid, ls. 6d.; time occupied, 8 years. Number of families, 2, and 
1 single man; comprising 3 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 3 
males under 20, 1 female under 20; total 9. Number of persons ill, 1, 
disease of lungs; deaths in 1847, 1. Country, Inish; trade, mat- makers. 
State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad; state of windows, broken. 
Number of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 1. 

One family, consisting of husband and wife, has been 8 years in 
this room. 

The other family consists of husband, wife, and 3 children, and the 
husband was dying of disease of the lungs. 

A single man lived with these two families. 


No. 8.— Back Rooms in Yard. 


No. 1.—Size of room, 11 ft. 2 im. long, 9 ft. broad, 5 ft. 6 in. high ; 
size of window, 2 ft. 10in. by 2 ft. 3in.; rent paid, 3s. 6d. weekly, fur- 
nished ; under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 1 week. Number of 
families, 1; consisting of 1 female above 20, 1 female under 20; total 2. 
Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, Country, 5 
trade, State of room, dirty; state of furniture, dirty; state of 
windows, broken. Number of beds, |; number of bedsteads, 1. 

This female, an educated person, aged 40, now apparently an un- 
fortunate female, stated that she was the wife of a commercial traveller, 
and she came here to hide herself from her friends. Her daughter, 
14. 

No. 2.—Rent 3s. 6d. furnished: occupied by two unfortunate fe- 
males. 

No 3.—Rent 3s. 6d. furnished ; occupied by 1 female, and a man, 
wife, and son, aged 18, sick, with only one bed. They are Irish, and 
have been 10 years in the street. 

No, 4.—Husband and wife, pay 3s. 6d. 


No. 8.—Third Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; size 
of window, 5 ft. 4 in, by 3 ft. 3in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly; under- 
rent paid, 9d.; time occupied, 10 weeks. Number of families, 3; con- 
sisting of 3 males above 20, 5 females above 20, 3 males under 20, 3 
females under 20; total 14. Number of persons ill, 3; deaths in 
1847, Country, Irish; trade, dealers. State of room, dirty; 
state of furniture dirty, 1 table, 1 chair; state of windows, broken. 
Beds of shavings and rags; number of bedsteads, none. 

The families consist of, 1. Mother and 7 children, girl aged 20; 
2. Husband and wife ; 3. Husband, wife, and 2 sons, one aged 20. 

The widowed mother and 2 children sick. 

Iixtreme wretchedness. 
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House, No. 9.—Ground Floor. 


Size of rooms, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 6 in. high ; size_ 


of windows, 5 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3 in.; rent paid, 4s. 6d. weekly, fur- 
nished ; under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 6 months. Number of 
families, 1; consisting of 2 males above 20, 2 females above 20, 3 
males under 20, 2 females under 20; total 9. Number of persons ill— 
all; deaths in 1847, 1. Country, Irish; trade, mat-makers. State of 
rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad—no chair, 2 stools; state of win- 
dows, broken. Number of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 2. 

The family consists of man, wife, and 7 children. 

Were were nine human beings, including a grown up girl and a boy 
of 14, sleeping in two beds. 

There were no lodgers. 


No. 9.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 12 ft. broad, 6 ft. 6 in. high; 
size of window, 5 ft. 4in. by 3 ft. 2in.; rent paid, 4s. 6d. weekly, 
furnished ; under-rent paid, 1s. 6d.; time occupied, 4 months, Num- 
ber of families, 2, and a single man; comprising 2 males above 20, 
2 females above 20, 3 males under 20, 1 female under 20; total 8. 
Number of persons ill, 1 child; deaths in 1847, ——. Country, Inish ; 
trade, mat-makers. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad,—1 
table, 1 chair, 3 forms; state of windows, broken. Number of beds, 
2; number of bedsteads, 2. 

Particulars of the Families.—1. Husband, wife, and 3 children ; 
2. Widow and 1 child; 3. One single man pays Is. 6d. weekly. 


No. 9.—Third Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. 6 in. long, 13 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; size of 
window, 4 ft. 4 in. by 3 ft. 3 in.; rent paid, 4s. weekly, furnished ; 
under-rent paid, ; time occupied, 6 years. Number of families, 
1; consisting of | male above 20, 1 female above 20, 4 males under 20, 
8 females under 20; total 9. Number of persons ill, 1; deaths in 
1847, Country, English; trade, cutler and hawker. State of 
rooms, clean; state of furniture, clean ; state of windows, clean. Num- 
ber of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 2. 

This family consisted of husband, wife, and 7 children, English, 
the eldest girl 16. The man made razor-strops and hawked them. 
They had all taken the temperance pledge, and in spite of their 
poverty, they, their room and furniture, exhibited a marked contrast 
to the Irish tenants of other rooms. The mother had not had good 
health for 16 months. 

No privy and no water. The mother obliged to take her infants 
over to the privy at the public-house and remain with them, because 
the Irish children beat them. The landlord, when Rogers (the tenant) 
paid his rent, always offered him a pint of beer, which he did not take. 


louse, No. 10.—Second Floor, Three Rooms. 


First floor rooms locked up. 
Ist room.—Size, 9 ft. long, 6 ft. broad, 6 ft. high; size of windows, 


* 


small; rent paid, 3s. 6d. weekly, furnished; under-rent paid, 
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time occupied, 6 weeks. Number of families 1; consisting of 1 male 
above 20, | female above 20; total 2. Number of persons ill, 1 with 
fever and influenza; deaths in 1847, Country, man English, 
woman Irish ; trade, dealer, make a living by selling shell pin- -cushions. 
State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, bad; state of windows, fair. 
Number of beds, 1; number of bedsteads, 1 

They have lost 10 children in the last V7 years, 9-of whom are 
lying in the neighbouring churchyard of St. Giles’s, and 1 in a city 
parish. They all died young, and this affords a melancholy proof of 
the tenure of infantine life in this locality. 

The ground-floor of this house, a huckster’s shop. 

2nd room.—Size, 13 ft. 7 in. long, 8 ft. broad; size of window, 2 ft. 
10 in. by 2 ft. 3 in. ; rent paid, 2s. 3d. weekly, furnished ; under-rent 
paid, boy 9d. per week; a family 1s. 3d.; time occupied, ] month. 
Number of families, 2; consisting of 3 males above 20, 2 females above 
20, 1 male under 20, 5 females under 20; total 11. Number of per- 
sons 11]—all, bad eyes; deaths in 1847, Country, Irish; trade, 
mendicants. State of rooms, dirty; state of furniture, dirty; state of 
window, broken. Beds, of shavings; no bedstead. 

3rd room.—Empty. 

Families as follows:—1. Husband, wife, and 3 children, son 22 ; 
2. Husband, wife, and 3 children, boy Se 

The upper or third floors, empty. 


House, No. 11.—A Lodging House. 


This house, with 4 others adjoining, consisting of 30 rooms, is 
rented by one individual, an Englishman; 25 of the rooms are let out 
furnished to separate families, at 6d. and 7d. per night each; and 5 of 
the rooms, in which are 20 beds, let to males at 3d. per night; there 
is also a day room for the use of the night lodgers, with a good fire 
and cooking utensils. These houses have also a good supply of water 
from a pump, and other accommodations. 

The landlord has occupied it for 12 years. 








House, No. 14.—Two Parlours on Ground Floor. 


Occupied by the Irish landlady of the house and one family ; con- 
sisting of 3 males above 20, 2 females above 20, and 1 female under 20; 
total 6. Rent £36 yearly. 

These rooms are well furnished and clean, and the landlady is sup- 
posed to obtain her living by letting the other parts of the house fur- 
nished, and by letting out crockery ‘and pictures; some of the engrav- 
ings were old and valuable. 

There are 7 rooms and a kitchen, but no water or privy. 

The landlady calls herself a widow. 


No. 14.—First Floor, Front Room. 


Size of room, 9 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5in. high; size of window, 
5 ft. by 3 ft. 3in.; rent paid, 4s. weekly, furnished; under-rent paid, 
; time occupied, 3 months. Number of families, 1; consisting of 
2 males above 20, 1 female above 20, 1 male under 20, and 1 female 
under 20; total 5. Number of persons ill, none; deaths in 1847, 
; Country, English ; trade, dealers. State of rooms, very clean ; 
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state of furniture, good, a remarkable quantity of china; state of 
window, whole. 
Number of beds, 2; number of bedsteads, 2. 


No. 14.—First Floor, Back Room. 


Size of room, 7 ft. long, 9 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5 in. high; rent, 3s. fur- 
nished ; family 1, English; consisting of mother and 3 daughters; 1 
bed and bedstead, very clean; two females above 20, and 2 under 20; 
total 4. Room very close. 


No. 14.—Second Floor, Front. 


Size of room, 9 ft. long, 7 ft. broad; size of window, 5 ft. by 
3 ft. 8in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly, unfurnished ; under-rent paid, : 
time occupied, 12 months. Number of families, 1; consisting of 1 male 
above 20, 1 female above 20, no male under 20, and 1 female under 
20; total 3. Number of persons ill, ; deaths in 1847, : 
Country, English; trade, dealer. State of rooms, clean; state of fur- 
niture, good, clean; state of window, whole. Number of beds, 1 ; 
number of bedsteads, 1. 

Second floor back, size 10 ft. long, 7 ft. broad; rent 2s. 6d. fur- 
nished ; 1 man above 20. Country, English; trade, dealer. 

A solitary case of single occupancy. 


No. 17.—First Room, in Back Yard of House, No. 18. 


Size of room, 10 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 6 ft. 5in. high; size of window, 
3 ft. by 2ft. 6in.; rent paid, Is. 6d. weekly, furnished; under-rent 
paid, ; time occupied, 2 years. Number of familics, 1; consisting 
of 1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, no male under 20, and 1 female 
under 20; total 3. Number of persons ill, ——; deaths in 1847, ‘ 
Country, English; trade, grinder. State of rooms, dirty; state of 
furniture, dirty, bad; state of window, broken. 

No bed or bedstead and no table. 


No. 17.—Second Room. 


Size of room, 10 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 5ft. 6in. high; size of 
window, 3 ft. by 2 ft. 6in.; rent paid, 3s. weekly, furnished; under- 
rent paid, ———; time occupied, 12 months. Number of families, 1; 
consisting of 1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, 1 male under 20, 
and no female under 20; total 8. Number of persons ill, ; deaths 
in 1847, Country, English; trade, sweep. State of rooms, dirty ; 
state of furniture, bad, dirty; state of window, broken. Number of 
beds, 1; number of bedsteads, 1 broken. 

They sleep in their soot-cloths. A mere closet. 


No. 17.—Third Room, in Yard behind House, No. 18. 


Size of room, 15 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, 6 ft. high; size of window, 
3 ft. by 2 ft. 6in.; rent. paid, 3s. 6d. furnished. Occupied 16 months 
by one family, consisting of 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20, 1 
male under 20, and 2 females under 20; total 6. Persons ill, 1. 
Country, English ; trade, dealers. Beds, 2; bedstead, 1, 2 chairs, and 
1 deal table. 


The family consists of a mother and 4 children; girl 23, boy 20, 
and two erandchildren, 
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No. 17.—Fourth Room. 


Size of room, 12 ft. long, 8 ft. broad, 5 ft. Gin. high; rent, 1s. 9d. 
furnished ; under-rent, 6d. Occupied 6 years by one family and 38 
widows; 1 male above 20, 4 females above 20, and 1 male under 20; 
total 6. Bedsteads, 1; beds, 3, very dirty. ) 

Three widows, a single woman, one son grown up, and a girl, 14, 
huddled together. A tall man could not stand upright in the room. 


No. 17.—Fifth Room, Back of House, No. 18. 


Size of room, 10 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 6 ft. high ; size of window, 
3 ft. 6in. by 2 ft. 6 in.; rent paid, 3s. 3d. furnished, weekly ; under- 
rent, ]s.; time occupied, 5 years. Occupants consist of, 1. A husband, 
wife, and 2 children ; 2. Wife’smother; 3. One single female, the land- 
lady, and a son above 20 years of age; total 7. 

The whole of the furniture consists of 1 table, 2 chairs, 2 bed- 
steads, and 2 beds, very dirty. 


No. 17.—Siath Room, joining on to the House, No. 20. 


Size of room, 10 ft. long, 7 ft. broad, 5 ft. Gin. high; size of 
window, 3 ft. 6.in. by 2 ft -6in.; rent, 2s.; cannot stand up in room ; 
by one family occupied 1 year and 9 months; consisting of 1 male 
above 20, 1 female above 20, and 1 female under 20; total 3; room 
in a shocking state. 

No privy or water to the house and rooms of No. 17. 


House, No. 18.—Parlour on Ground Floor.- 


Size of room, 15 ft. long, 13 ft. broad, 6ft. Gin. high; size of 
window, 5 ft. 5in. by 3 ft. 4in.; rent 2s. Families, 1, and 2 females; 
occupied 7 years; under rent, 10d. and 6d. per week. Country, 1 
Trish and 2 English. 

No water or privy. 


No. 18.—First Floor. 


Size of room, 14ft. long, 14 ft. broad, 6 ft. 6 in. high; size of 
window, 5ft. 4in. by 3ft. 3in.; rent, 3s. 6d. furnished ; occupied 
4 years: One family; consisting of 1 male above 20, 1 female above 
20, 1 male under 20, and 1 female under 20; total 4. Country, 
English ; trade, dealer, bird fancier. 

There were 7 birds in the room; bed and bedsteads, 2; room 
clean. 


No. 18.—Back Room, Kirst Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, 6 ft. high; size of windows, 
5ft. 4in. by 3ft. 3in.; rent, 3s. 6d. furnished. Occupied by 2 
females above 20, mendicants ; total 2. 


No. 18.—Second Floor. 


Size of room, 14 ft. long, 14 ft. broad, 6 ft. 6in. high; size of 
window, 5 ft. Gin. by 3 ft. 3in.; rent, 3s. 3d. furnished. One family ; 
consisting of 1 male above 20, 2 females above 20; total 3. Persons 
il, 1. Country, English; trade, cattle-drover. Beds, 1; bedsteads, 1; 
room, clean. 
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No. 18.—Back Room, Second Floor. 


Size of room, 13 ft. long, 13 ft. broad; rent, 4s. furnished. One 
family ; consisting of 1 male above 20, 1 female above 20, 1 male 
under 20, and 2 females under 20; total 5. Country, English ; cattle- 
drover; 2 bedsteads and beds; room clean. 


List of furniture allowed by the landlords to a furnished room :— 
1 deal table, 2 deal chairs, 1 bedstead without hangings, &c., 1 flock 
bed, 2 old blankets, 1 pair coarse sheets, 1 bolster, 1 quilt, 1 iron pot, 
1 tea-kettle, 1 saucepan, and 1 pail. | 


The Committee did not think it necessary to proceed beyond the 
eighteenth house, as it would have lengthened the Report very incon- 
veniently; moreover, the houses inspected afforded a just character of 
the street and its tenants. Nos. 12 and 13 corresponded to No. 11, a 
common lodging-house, under individual management; it was not, 
therefore, thought necessary to examine them in detail. 

A few words may be said with respect to the OccUPATION AND 
Cuaracter of the inhabitants residing in the district visited. They 
may be classed as follows :— 

1st.—Shop-keepers, lodging-house- keepers, publicans, and some of 
the under-landlords of the houses, who make considerable profit by 
letting the rooms furnished and unfurnished. 

2nd.—Street-dealers in fruit, vegetables, damaged provisions, and 
sundries, sweeps, knife-grinders, and door-mat makers. 

3rd.— Mendicants, crossing-sweepers, street-singers, persons who 
obtain a precarious subsistence, and country tramps. 

4th.—Persons calling themselves dealers, who are probably thieves, 
and the occupants of houses of ill fame. 

5th.— Young men and lads, of ages varying from 11 to 30, known 
as pickpockets and thieves of various degrees. 

About one-half of the inhabitants are Irish, chiefly natives of Cork, 
who, for the most part, have been long resident in London. About 
one-eighth are of Irish descent, born in England; the remainder consist 
of English, some of whom have been in better circumstances. 

The opening of New Oxford Street has displaced many persons, 
who have had to find lodging elsewhere. To what extent this may 
have led to the over-crowding of Church Lane may be judged from 
facts detailed m the appended paper by Mr. Mann, which will also 
exhibit the sanitary state of this street. In reference to this subject it 
should be borne in mind that the Committee found several rooms unte- 
nanted in Church Lane. 


January \Tth, 1848. 
Present— Colonel Sykes and the Agent. 


The Committee took a general view of the street, and found it 
strewed from end to end with night soil, sweepings of houses, de- 
cayed vegetables, &c. Carrier Street, which is a cud de sac, runs at a 
right angle from near the centre of Church Lane; it terminates in a bulk- 
head against the backs of the new houses in Oxford Street: upon an 
open space in front of this bulk-head, and opposite the doors of the 
dwelling-houses, the inhabitants ease themselves night and day, and on 
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this spot all kind of filth is thrown, the accumulations not being 
removed. Church Lane has not any sewer; the sewer of George Street 
sends off into Church Lane a ramification at right angles, which ter- 
minates within a few feet opposite the door of No. 1, Church Lane, 
and the landlady complains, that this trunk periodically chokes up, 
and inundates her cellar, 

Your Committee have thus given a picture in detail of human 
wretchedness, filth, and brutal degradation, the chief features of 
which are a disgrace to a civilized country, and which your Committee 
have reason to fear, from letters that have appeared in the public 
journals, is but the type of the miserable condition of masses of the 
community, whether located in the small, ill-ventilated rooms of manu- 
facturing towns, or in many of the cottages of the agricultural pea- 
santry. In these wretched dwellings all ages and both sexes, fathers 
and daughters, mothers and sons, grown up brothers and sisters, 
stranger-adult males and females, and swarms of children, the sick, 
the dying, and the dead, are herded together with a proximity and 
mutual pressure which brutes would resist; where it is physically 
impossible to preserve the ordinary decencies of life; where all sense of 
propriety and self respect must be lost, to be replaced only by a reck- 
lessness of demeanour which necessarily results from vitiated minds; and 
yet with many of the young, brought up in such hot-beds of mental 
pestilence, the hopeless, but benevolent, attempt is making to implant, 
by means of general education the seeds of religion, virtue, truth, order, 
industry, and cleanliness; but which seeds, to fructify advantageously, 
need, it is to be feared, a soil far less rank than can be found in these 
wretched abodes. Tender minds, once vitiated, present almost insu- 
perable difficulties to reformation; bad habits and depraved feelings 
gather with the growth and strengthen with the strenoth. It is not 
properly within the province of your Committee to offer suggestions, 
but they cannot refrain from expressing their belief, that the surest way 
to improve the physical and moral condition of the labouring classes, 
and to give education a fair field, is for wealthy and benevolent indi- 
viduals throughout the country, to form local associations, and by the 
aid of Parliament, to possess themselves of all such buildings as we 
have described, whether the house in the town, or the cottage in the 
country; to rebuild suitable roomy dwellings, properly drained, venti- 
lated, and supplied with water, and to rent them so cHEAP to the poor, 
that they shall have no excuse for herding together like animals. In 
this way the great evils of over-crowding may be remedied for that 
large class of our labouring population which is prepared to adopt habits 
of cleanliness and decency: but nothing short of compulsory legislation 
can meet the case of the low lodging-houses and rooms sub-let after 
the manner of those described in this Report. 

Nothing can be conceived more mischievous than the system of sub- 
letting in almost universal operation in the houses inspected by your 
Committee. The owner of the property letts his houses to a sub-land- 
lord, this sub-landlord letts his rooms to individual tenants, and these 
tenants lett off the sides or corners of the rooms to individuals or families. 
Cheap houses will go far to give the death-blow to this fatal system ; 
and to build cheap houses, deserving of the name, appears to your 
Committee a work of preventive charity worthy of all encouragement. 
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E. means English. 
1000 cubic feet of air being deemed necessary for a single prisoner in England, and 800 cubic feet for a 
soldier in a barrack in India, it will be seen how miserably deficient the supply of air is to the inhabitants of 
these houses. The average supply is as nearly as possible 175 cubic feet of air, the largest 605, and the smallest 52. 
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Remarks, 


Chiefly Irish. 


One room empty. 


4 rooms empty in this house. 
Nightly Lodgers. 
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Statement of the Mortality prevailing in Church Lane during the last 
Ten Years, with the Sickness during the last Seven Months. COon- 
tained in a Letter addressed to Dr. Guy. By Horacr Mann, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. 


February 1st, 1848. 


Sir,—Understanding that the Council of the Statistical Society 
have directed an investigation into the sanitary condition of Church 
Lane, in the Northern District of St. Giles in the Fields; and having 
myself, some months since, for my private satisfaction, made various 
inguiries and collected a few facts relating to the health of that 
locality; I have much pleasure in laying before the Council some of 
the results to which I have arrived, in order that they may make 
such use of them as may seem proper. My own inquiry embraced 
the whole of the North District of St. Giles, and more particularly 
Church Lane, Church Street, Clark’s Buildings, Carrier Street, Crown 
Street, Monmouth Street, New Compton Street, and High Street; 
but I propose to confine this communication to Church Lane, except 
where a reference to other localities may appear, for the sake of 
comparison, desirable; reserving for some future occasion any remarks 
I may have to make upon the condition of the remainder of the above- 
named streets. 


Population. 


Church Lane, according to the Census enumeration of 1841, con- 
tained, in that year, 655 inhabitants unequally distributed among 
27 houses; the population of which, severally, was then as follows :-— 
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giving an average of rather more than 24 persons to cach house. 

I find, however, on glancing at the enumeration recently made 
under the sanction of your Society, that, at some period or other since 
1841, the population of this Lane has greatly increased. This will 
be shown by a comparative statement of the number of inhabitants, 
in 1841 and 1847 respectively, in each of 12 houses investigated by 
the Society. ae 

Taking the increase in the following 12 houses together as indicating 
the probable ratio of increase in the whole 27, the population in 1841 
(655), would, in 1847, have increased to 1095; the ratio being 67 per 
cent.; and giving an average of more than 40 persons to each house, 


instead of 24 as in 1841. ; 
Co 
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The causes of this vast increase appear to me attributable to two 
distinct facts, which would also determine the period of its commence- 
ment :—Ist. The “improvements” which were begun in the neigh- 
bourhood in 1844; and, 2nd. The Irish famines of 1846 and 1847. 

The former of these causes would act in a very obvious way, and 
one which seems to raise a suspicion of the sanitary value of that kind 
of improvement which consists in occupying, with first or second rate 
houses, ground previously covered by the tenements of the poorer 
classes. The expelled inhabitants cannot, of course, derive any advan- 
tage from the new erections, and are forced to invade the yet remaining 
hovels suited to their means: the circle of their habitations is con- 
tracted while their numbers are increased; and thus a larger population 
is crowded into a less space. This consequence may induce a doubt 
whether the improvement, in this manner, of the external appearance 
of districts, may not be a means of affecting prejudicially their general 
health. 

The latter of the above causes, also, had, no doubt, considerable 
influence in producing the increase. Out of the 655 persons of all 
ages who formed the population of Church Lane in 1841, 281—or 
about two-fifths—were natives of Ireland, and, with their families, 
constituted nearly the whole population. Of the great number of . 
immigrants who, during the late disastrous years in Ireland, flocked ; 
as well into the metropolis as into other large towns of England, there 
can be no doubt that the vast majority ‘sought naturally the spots 
frequented by their countrymen; and Church Lane must have felt — 
considerably the effect of this accession. 

I shall not attempt to settle the comparative importance of these 
two causes in producing the increase, and only allude to them because 
they affect a subsequent calculation of mortality. From them, how- 
ever, I think it may be assumed that any increase resulting from the 
improvements did not commence until 1845; and that any increase 
resulting from Irish immigration did not commence until the early 
part of 1847. During the 7 years, from January 1, 1838 to December 
31, 1844, the population may be fairly supposed to have been nearly 
stationary at the numbers ascertained by the Census of 1841. : 
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Mortality. 

I will first examine the mortality in Church Lane during the 
period when its population may be taken to have been stationary, 
viz., during the 7 years 1838 to 1844, both inclusive. In those years 
there occurred a total of 92 deaths in this Lane; the average annual 
mortality produced by which may be shown thus,— 


Population of Church Lane, 1838-44 wo. 655 
Deaths in Church Lane, same period _............ccce 92 
Annual Mortality per cent. of the living 2)... 2°007, or 1 in 50. 


This is a rate of mortality extremely low, but easily explained by 
the fact that the residents in these wretched neighbourhoods are 
generally removed, when overtaken by illness, to the workhouse in 
their vicinity, or to hospitals; and their deaths, if occurring while so 
removed, are not, in the register, included amongst. those of their 
usual dwelling-place. The truth of this explanation is rendered 
obvious by reference to a table in the Highth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General, which shows the mortality in the entire district 
of St. Giles to have been, during the above period (1838-44), as 
high as 2°690 per cent. of the population, or I death to 37 living. 

The real state of the case will be made evident if the mortality be 
calculated according to the only correct method, viz.: by ascertaining 
the number of deaths which took place at each age out of a certain num- 
ber living at the same age. In no other way can a fair comparison be 
made between one district and another, in order to test the influence of 
locality; since, if one contained a less proportion than another of very 
young children to adults, the aggregate mortality in the former would, of 
course, be less than in the latter; not resulting, however, necessarily, 
from a healthier atmosphere or less crowded dwellings; but certainly, in 
great measure, from the maturity of its population, less liable to disease. 

The adoption of this method with respect to the mortality of Church 
Lane, from 1838 to 1844, will bring out the following result :— 
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The following comparison between this mortality and that of other 
districts of the metropolis* will still further develope the actual position 
of this Lane:— 





ANNUAL MORTALITY OUT OF 100 LIVING. 








Age. 
St. Giles, City of 
Church Lane. | (whole dis- Lambeth. Rodeus Islington. 
trict). 
Under Lb ...4:... 30°95 28°24 20°48 19°35 15°92 
I— 2 o... 45°71 14°59 9°79 11°64 7°29 
2— 8 sasiss.. 9:77 6°67 4°77 5°78 3°59 
3— 4 0... S54. 5°09 3°46 3°88 2°66 
4— 5 ois... 1°50 3°50 2°31 3°03 1°87 
Under 5: y...4;. 12°27 11°56 8°25 8°94 6°31 
5—10 ........ 1:07 e352, 1°17 1°34 "G4 
10—16 ........ "48 *48 "45 *59D "47 
15—25 ........ °65 °63 72 "52 °70 
25—35 ....... °56 1:06 *98 ‘Ot “90 
35—45 on... : 1°83 1:56 1°58 1°40 
45—55 ........ 5 2°84 2°25 2°58 2°04 
55—-65 ........ : 4°97 4°03 4°24 3°84 
65—75 ........ : 10°57 8°08 8°34 7°44 
75 & upwards ; 19°72 18°98 18.59 18°54 

All ages .... a 2°69 2°30 2°14 Og 


Thus, out of 100 children born, there will die without attaining the 
age of 1 year,— 
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So, out of 100 children living at the age of 1 year, there will die 
without die without attaining the age of 2 years,— 
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‘The smallness of the number of persons living and dying in Church 
Lane at these particular ages may, perhaps, be thought hardly to 
afford data sufficient for a fair comparison; take then the period from 
birth to 5 years:— 

Out of a population, constantly kept up, 100 children living at any 
age between birth and 5 years, there will die annually, without attain- 
ing 5 years,— 


* Extracted, by permission of the Registrar-General, from his forthcoming 
Eighth Annual Report. 
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I take the mortality among children, because they are more exposed 
than adults to the action of local circumstances, and so present a better 
test of local influence; but in reading these comparisons, and especially 
the foregoing table, it must be remembered that, in consequence of 
the deaths in the workhouse and hospitals not being included, the 
actual mortality of Church Lane is considerably understated; while 
that of the other districts is fully rendered. 

Tt will be seen that the mortality of the whole district of St. Giles 
is little below that of Church Lane. This arises from the fact that 
the great mass of its population is very little better circumstanced. 
Church Street, Carrier Street, Clark’s Buildings, Kennedy Court, 
Fletcher's Court, Hampshire Hog Yard, &c., are precisely the same, 
as respects filth and over-crowding, as Church Lane: while Crown 
Street, New Compton Street, Monmouth Street (now Dudley Street), 
Little Earl Street, Denmark Street, Great White Lion Street, Great 
and Little St. Andrew Street, Short’s Gardens, &c., &c., with the 
courts and alleys branching from them, are, as respects overcrowding, 
scarcely better, and doubtless feel the added influence of their pesti- 
lential neighbours. 

The following is a comparison between 6 streets in the Northern 
District of St. Giles; and will show the mortality when less disturbed 
by the workhouse, as is the case with Clark’s Buildings, Crown Street, 
Monmouth Street, and New Compton Street. High Street is a tolerable 
street, given for the sake of contrast. 






Church | Clark’s | Crown Monmouth! ,, ahead High 
Age. Lane. Buildings.| Street. Street. ompton | street. 


Street. 
1838-44, 1838-44. 1837-47. 1837-47. 1837-47. 1837-47. 


Lambeth. 
1838-44. 








Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. | Per Cent. |Per Cent. 








Under 5....... 12-27 18°35 12°34 13°00 10°12 8:08 8°25 
a0) AS 1:07 2°70 1:93 1:07 ° 96 E17 
1015.25 “48 "AD 68 "24 : 23 “45 
1522295...58 65 30 1:22 29 , 28 72 
a 1 ee 56 77 “44 78 . “43 95 
O45... 40 1°40 101 1°24 . 82 1°57 
AaB ,. 76 1-73 1°89 73 : 1:80 2°25 
55 —65...0.. 2°11 1:02 8°21 2°65 “5S 273 4:03 
6575) 6: 3°57 9°52 8:00 8°72 yi 8°19 8:08 


75 & upwards) 14°28 28°57 8.00 18°88 10°00 12°06 





Allages .... 2°007 3°49 3°09 2°72 ; 1°65 2°33 


The influence of overcrowding will be seen by a statement of the 
progressive mortality in Church Lane during the last 3 years. In 
1845, when the population may be assumed as between 600 and 700, 
the deaths (excluding those occurring in the workhouse) were 8: 
in 1846, when the population must have slightly increased, the deaths 
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were 18; and in 1847, when the Irish immigration may be taken to 
have set in, raising the population, according to the previous estimate, 
to 1095, the deaths (still exclusive of those in the workhouse) in- 
creased to 52; being a proportion of 4°75 per cent., or 1 death out of 
21 living. 

Disease. 


The amount of sickness prevalent, and its character, are important 
auxiliary facts by which to estimate the health of districts; especially 
im cases like the present, where the omission of deaths taking place 
in workhouses and hospitals, and perhaps the escape altogether of 
some from registration, give an appearance much too favourable to the 
actual statement of mortality. 

From inquiries made with your assistance at the St. Giles’s work- 
house, it appears that, from July 1, 1847 to January 27 of the present 
year, the number of persons living in Church Lane who received 
medical treatment (both in and out-patients) was 139; giving a 
proportion to the population of 12°7 per cent. Of these, 88 (or nearly 
two-thirds) were cases of fever; 13 of influenza; 8 of diarrhcea; 7 of 
bronchitis; 3 of small-pox; 2 of hooping cough; and the remainder of 
various other diseases. Five of these cases proved fatal; viz., 1 from 
influenza; 1 from measles; 1 from consumption; and 2 from typhus*. 

The sickness was thus distributed amongst the different houses :— 


Fever Total Fever Total Fever Total 
Cases. Sickness. Cases. Sickness. Cases. Sickness 
brtafrwds 53. 12578 Brtiftrwdes. 167) 221-97 
OS ee 4 A INO gL Os, bcs kes Sats NOT Oe a ot ae oD 
ay pci renal Bee. ah ORY: - SPS 4 5 Shs oe Olsen soscees | iene. 
a es oe ene | As ENO Peg SNe oe i Labo ie | bis) Sa pkieaa uke Sk RE | 
acess awl Matas Se cues Rar ep evaneatenes ae. SMa 7 iin ic sis | Fo Foe, ae 
ae ae em Rud 14 22 |S nee ne | een te! | eee On caine 
Seo ee cS SRR Mata ah OMS OOS eke eee 2 6 
Bae Ae ss AOS, OE ako MAP a ice oh Aspe a: | Sh. ee corte 3 5 
Fe ae 7. sheen Lott Pied hl heh OS ana 0 0 
es Ma cct Manat ih Pee 5 state caenesdoses Sie ae By) ae os Oe ] 4 
—— — — Haan (0 brine ae ete 2 3 

Carried frwd. 53 78 Carried frwd. 67 .... 97 — 


Potalsiccs 88 139 


All these were cases receiving medical relief from the workhouse, 
either as in or out-patients. Other cases probably occurred, with or 
without private medical treatment, the number of which there are no 
ready means of ascertaining. 

lam compelled, by the press of time, to omit some particulars 
relative to the occupations and duration of life of the inhabitants of 
this Lane and the surrounding neighbourhood; but I hope the fore- 
going facts and calculations may be serviceable to the Council. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Horace Mann. 
W. A. Guy, Esq., M.D., 
Hlonorary Secretary of the 
Statistical Society of London. 


* It is right to state that we are indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Bennett, the 
Hiouse-Surgeon of the workhouse, for this information. 
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The Progress of the Prussian Nation, 1805, 1831, 1842. By T. C. 


BANFIELD, Hsq., F.S.8., of the Privy Council Office, Corresponding 
Member of the Central Statistical Commission at Brussels, 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th December, 1847.] 


AutHoucH this last valuable contribution to contemporary history 
from the pen of M. Dieterici is not a small work, yet it is easy to 
present a digest of its contents, suited to publication in a work of 
reference like the ‘Journal of the Statistical Society.” The bulk of 
the volume is composed of reasons and facts adduced in justification 
of the figures which fill the tables. It will be sufficient, therefore, 
to say that every figure is accounted for in the fullest manner, and 
to refer to the original for the solution of any doubts that may suggest 
themselves on the perusal of the condensed results. This plan may 
be the more readily adopted that there is not the least appearance 
of exaggeration in any part of the work; and the result, the statements 
of the income and expenditure of an intelligent industrious people 
like the inhabitants of Prussia, will rather strike an English reader 
as being small in amount than the reverse. Upon this point we 
propose to offer some remarks later. Here we musi state the plan 
which the Author has followed and the motives which induced him 
to take the course observed throughout his calculations. 

The work arose from an inquiry instituted by the Author into 
the comparative wealth of the kingdom of Prussia at various periods 
in the present century. M. Dieterici found materials of a date as 
old as 1805, in a work published by M. Krug in that year, and 
which had been compiled, as far as was possible, from official data. 
Where such data were to be obtained, the task was not very diffi- 
cult; but all old inquirers directed their attention to determining 
as far as possible the earnings of the nation. In this pursuit they 
necessarily took much for granted; since private accounts that are 
never published could alone disclose the whole truth. Dissatisfied 
with the sums assumed as manufacturing and trading profits, M. 
Dietrici came to a determination more in the spirit of modern science 
than his predecessors had shown. He reasonably concluded that the 
consumption of a nation, taken through a number of years, formed, 
perhaps, the nearest authenticated standard of the national earnings 
that could be obtained. What was consumed must previously have 
been earned; and even if the total consumption could not be minutely 
summed up at different periods, what could be traced laid a good 
foundation for proportionate calculations touching the remainder. 

It remains, therefore, briefly to state the mode of calculating the 
consumption of the inhabitants at the three periods which the Author 
has selected for comparison, viz., 1805, 1831, and 1842. Agricultural 
statistics have ever been either publicly or secretly kept up by Govern- 
ments that depended upon a land tax for revenue. In Prussia the 
governors of provinces have at all times made reports on the state of 
their districts which descend into minute details. From these it was 
possible to ascertain the quantity of land under tillage, the variety 
of the crops, and the results of the harvests. But there were, also, 
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means of reducing these calculations to greater exactness. Mills, in 
former times, were always an object of control. In Prussia a formal 
tax has long been, and is still, to a great extent, levied on corn ground, 
and on beasts slaughtered for consumption in towns. ‘Tabular state- 
ments have been drawn up from the local registers, which are very 
authentic records, and these assist (the difference of means and of 
habits affecting town and country residents being allowed for,) in 
forming an estimate of the total consumption. For objects not strictly 
agricultural, the various excise and licensing duties, or the customs 
impost afforded a motive for recording weights and quantities which 
could be used for the calculation. 

Basing his inquiry upon these data, M. Dieterici finds materials 
that establish a marked progress in social wealth, and he traces their 
connexion in a manner that is equally pleasing and instructive. The 
nature of the inquiry which is based upon the consumption calculated 

per head of the population, frees him from the necessity of following 
_ the changes of territory that took place during the war. The figures 
show the condition of the individual at each period indicated averaged 
over a nearly equal extent, and a number of inhabitants proportionate 
to that of the present kingdom of Prussia, although an exchange was 
effected, between 1806 and 1832, which gave to Prussia a large 
district on the left bank of the Rhine in place of territories that now 
belong to the kingdom of Hanover. It gives a peculiar zest to 
inquiries of this kind that they take man rather than matter as their 
main object, and show the power of the people to command supplies, 
rather than the accidental facilities that soil or climate present. 

Many curious economical problems that have been started come 
under review in an inquiry of the kind. One of the first that we 
encounter is the highly interesting one of the results of an accumu- 
lation of population, for the well-being of a nation. 

The kingdom of Prussia contained, in 1804, 10,023,900 inhabitants 
spread over a surface that gave an average of 1787 to the German 
square mile, or of only 84 to the English square mile. In 1832 the 
population, after the changes that have been named, was 13,038,960, 
with a mean density of 2,576 to the German, and 116 to the English 
square mile. In 1842 the total population was 15,471,765, and the 
proportions to the German square mile 3,045, to the English mile 144. 

The area of the kingdom had been diminished nearly one-tenth 
between 1805 and 1847, by exchanges, which added the rich and indus- 
trious Rhenish province to the kingdom, and the apparent increase is 
equal to three-fourths of the original number, or 69 per cent. in 42 
years. The determination of the real increase of the population of 
each province forms no part of the present inquiry. 

The names of the provinces, as given in the following table, throw 
light upon the territorial changes effected after the war, when Prussia had 
given up East Friesland, Anspach, and Baireuth, as well as Warsaw, 
and received the present Rhenish province. The object kept in view 
by the author is to show that the increase of population generally 
has been accompanied with a more than commensurate exertion of 
power. He consequently goes no further into the question of the 


growth of the numbers of the people than is requisite to establish 
this fact. 
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Population of the Kingdom of Prussia, in the Years 1804, 1881, and 1842. 
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1 German square mile = 21°25 English square miles. 


The consumption of the population is derived from an examination 
of all the returns made to the Statistical Bureau, but as these are 
defective at the first period, the necessary calculations are made upon 
data supplied by Krug’s work. It appears from this, that 6 scheffels, 
or a little more than one quarter of mixed wheat and rye, was the 
estimated consumption for adults by the millers’ experience. The 
meal tax levied in the towns shows a consumption for all ages not 
exceeding 3°8 scheffels, of 80 lbs. weight, and from these and other 
data it is assumed that the consumption may be calculated at 4 scheffels, 
or about 6 bushels, per head of the population. 


This consumption for 10,000,000 persons gives.................... 40,000,000 scheffels, 
; as the probable quantity used at home in 1805. 
Therexported. quantity ‘is: takematy:! 4. .scghdcvs..sassaishsvecrssseows 4,000,000 if 
The average crop of bread corn exclusive of seed being........ 44,000,000 a 
In the years 1829, 1830, and 1831, the quantity of wheat 
exportedrayetaged cuskusgeul i ..seddn.sihovsidsbnny cchoies bnapiee 3,710,508 scheffels. 
15/8) GENS 10) 0S i eRe CE nr ace Ra sce RPE ee REC i ere eee 1,629,964 fe 


The consumption of corn in the towns increased, between 
1805 and 1831, 10 lbs. 12 0z. rye per head, with a 
diminution of 1 lb. 10 oz. per head in wheat. Potatoes 
had come much into use in this interval, but notwith- 
standing this circumstance, M. Dieterici finds sufficient 
grounds to assume, at the least, no diminished con- 
sumption of grain. The increased population made a 
production necessary of 4 scheffels per head, equiva- 
ERG RN ae see euille dr css nsttiRins San RE NA Less hedged c1 92,000,000 ts 


Total produces. ..tsursssrecrssivsceriereenystosta 57,340,452 ar 
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Consumption of Grain per head of the Population in Twelve Large Towns 
of Prussia, at Three Periods. 





1805. 1831. 1841. 

















Rye. | Total. |Wheat.}| Rye. | Total. 























































Wheat Wheat.| Rye. | Total. 

. | lbs. oz. | Ibs. oz. | Ibs. oz. | lbs. oz. | Ibs. oz. | lbs. oz. | Ibs. oz. | lbs. oz. 

Berlin 232 8 |342 125 84 7 1180 7 |268 14 1107 2 1175 10 |282 12 
Breslau .... 337 = 5| 621 0 |256 6 [309 0 {150 125/227 143/378 11 
Konigsberg. . Siem Ol eA is: Ss 2/4 lo 60 85 215 64/275 15 
- Danzig .... 347 13 | 45 5 |220 12 (265 15 | 52 14 (232 13/284 31 
Magdeburg. . 416 6 |119 12 |248 9 [368 5 |102 33/236 15 |339 23 
Potsdam.... 353 115} 81 113/231 7 |313 23) 97 84/204 7 [301 153 
Stettin 1 |878 ~4 101 2 (249 O {850 14 |106 14 [312 14 |419 12 
Erfurt (aA\o2 see aid 94 347 143/415 8 | 50 123/358 3 |408 155 
Halberstadt . 35/377 23) 65 941286 2 |351 113) 84 11 [315 8 |400 3 
Brandenburg 73/836 3 | 86 104/216. 7 |303 14) 92 114/266 6 [359 15 
Neisse 8 (830 9 | 42 0 (828 8 |870 8 | 54 8 {302 103/356 133 
Glogau .... 9 |2386 10 | 52 193 296 6 |349 423] 58 8 |257 2 /315 10 












The tables of the consumption in the large towns show, in 1842 
over 1831, a great progress, both in the quantity and in the quality 
of the grain consumed for food. It was 


TSO soaks. Wheat... 65]bs. 5402. i sy Sl Saar Wheat.... 78lbs. 143 02. 
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The increase is therefore 10 lbs. 10 oz. per head of the population, 
a large augmentation when the increase of the population is taken 
into account. At the same period the excess of exports of grain over 
the imports had also very much increased, being 





Scheffels. Scheffels. 

Imported.... Wheat and spelt, 69,670 Exported....Wheat and spelt, 4,065,087 
5 TRIE rsccs rae cares 52,970 ae Rive tana santeat 2,808,254 
122,640 6,873,341 


There are, therefore, data to warrant the conclusion that the arable 
land in Prussia produced, in 1805, 44,000,000; in 1831, 58,000,000; 
in 1841, 68,000,000 scheffels. 

The growth of population within these periods had been, 1805, 1; 
1831, 15; 1843, 14. 

The production of grain had followed a more rapidly increasing 
progression; 1805, 1; 1831, 1,4; 1841, 12. 

The number of head of cattle in the Prussian territory is shown to 
have been 

















Black Cattle. Calves. Sheep. Pigs. 
Head. Heats yund Head. migaeay = 
1805 eas ee 4,856,068 1,923,932 10,394,428 2,447,044 
USO oe Seesasy oectucen 4,446,368 AG 11,751,603 1,736,004 
1S al carte nares doe 5,042,010 2,587,039 16,235,880 2,115,212 
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__ There is no great numerical increase shown by this table, but there 

ig reason to suppose that a great improvement took place in cattle 

ee which resulted in a much greater average weight of the 
easts, 


Average Weight of Cattle assumed in the Market Returns of the 
Slaughtering Tax. 
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O d Cc d 
HR e me = Calves, Sheep. Pigs. 
PSO dh Ate 300 200 24 20 70 
DOO. «once nseatase 555 350 46 41 141 
Le a 585 372 48 42 152 





From the numbers and weights in these two tables a motive clearly 
existed for doubling the standard of weight between 1805 and 1842. 

The consumption of meat has been assumed to average per head 
of population for the kingdom a little more in 1842 than in 1831, the 
increased weight of the beasts having been more than proportionate 
to the growth of population. 


1805. 1831. 1842. 
Consumed per head.... 3382, Ibs. ........ 3475, Ibs. see 354 Ibs. 


100 


A means of controlling the calculated consumption of meat is 
afforded by the Excise Tables of the towns in which the grinding and 
slaughtering tax is levied. These tables showed the consumption 
of the largest towns to be 














1805. 1831. 1842. 

Ibs. 02. lbs. oz. Ibs. 02. 
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BEER. 
1805. 1831. 1842. 
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Leather.—The tanned hide is estimated to weigh 45 lbs., and to 


at LZ. Be. 


The quantity of leather manufactured in Prussia was 


estimated, in 1805, at 600,000/7. in 1881, 1,300,0002. in 1841, 
1,620,0000. 
The consumption was in the two last periods about 20 lbs. annually 
per individual. 
Mining.—The following table shows the quantities and values of 
the minerals raised within the kingdom. 











1805. 1831. 

Gold, MANS iipccantwisn vaca 118 Na 

SEVIER rg A sasssccessnacimcey ewes 8,028 19,031 
Copper, refined, cwts............. 6,749 15,672 
Lead Be odie Cavett 7,683 15,499 
Litharge Ao Aik ot eel 7,285 32,536 
Zinc EE. 16,169 111,143 
Cobalt sabi sepetnelen: soi 653 
Arsenic SMe eR Let 1,740 3,466 
Antimony gh setoatte sae ms 

Manganese raha eke “abs 1,359 
Ttoniand Steel 45. xaensss.. 368,010 1,241,665 
SE ooo vis aticnhessa ian inne so niosecs 263 775 
Coals, DUBE! Ss «5. .ccesusessseeyoeee 4,261,032 7,019,958 
TGC agg ease sntrmecrsnotesagyes 61,164 1,709,495 
PC NDS Es sobs cdacoe cans Gee oti oss 96,236,000 175,687,098 
Plu OW Go es ccec cd crsoesscncaasse’ ute 30,830 
VERO ION gig” 5c dises leceageee ds ognene ees 4,528 39,233 


1842. 


21,798 
16,371 
26,779 
12,712 
276,126 
1,752 


1,784 

5,588 
1,962,112 
604 
14,900,934 
4,431,645 
200,968,000 
57,425 
36,727 





1805. 1831. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Metals oui cetea ae itaa mada’ 1,400,679 3,832,318 
Combustiples iccssccsscarstince 488,209 2,837,272 
Salts.” cccsdeeneemeeeee comer 353,565 1,579,986 
9,242,453 8,249,576 
£336,368 £1,237 ,436 








1842. 


Dollars. 
7,274,819 


6,215,285 
1,765,873 


15,255,977 





£2,288,896 
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Crotnine. Woollens.—In 1805 it is assumed that 181 millions 
of lbs. of wool were produced from 11 million sheep. Imported 
3,004,425 lbs., in all 21,837,758 lbs., giving 9,698,981 lbs. of cloth, or 
9,092,795 ells, or half an ell per head of the population. 

_ The consumption of woollen wares is calculated on the following 
principles. From 1 ewt. wool, cloth weighing 65 Ibs. is made; 23 lbs. 
cloth give 32 Berlin ells. (In 1805 there was more coarse cloth used, 
and the proportion taken is 32 ells = 30 lbs.) 


11,751,603 sheep, cave. tn 183Y (628 eis sanoncnens 25,853,527 lbs. of wool. 
Excess of export over import _............ 4,081,330 ,, ns 
21,772,197 


Which measured by the proportions given above, would yield, 
12,865,389 lbs. of cloth, or 17,899,672 Berlin ells. 


If we deduct as exported 2,908,840 ,, ig 4,047,082 ,, . 
9,956,549 ,, “ e852. 00n. ae 


being very nearly 1 ell per head of the population, or % yard. 

The average yield of wool is here taken very low, at about 2+ Ibs., 
long woolled sheep in England yield 10Ibs., and Mr. Mc Culloch’s 
average for Great Britain® is based on a yield of 23 lbs. per sheep. 
At this rate the production of wool in Prussia would amount to 
60,000,000 lbs. The census of 1843 showed that there were in 
Prussia more sheep than in 1831, 


IVPORIINO DECOOL 5.2, <0 sasidetic dhe eles cauancumatiarshonndice 1,804,853 
BRAS CCC aN ta.. coe strane ide etee ac Sere ieee ses uen nies 2,493,036 
Wiomniiry bleedin ee escesticansaiiviloiiasapentsxssmans 186,388 

MINAS Aes ts, nocueccaaaee 1,484,277 


There was also an increase of 5,770 looms in constant employment. 
From these data alone can it be argued that there was an increased 
consumption within the kingdom, the free intercourse within the 
Zollverein preventing any more accurate estimate for Prussia alone. 

Linen.—The consumption in 1805 was estimated to be 4 ells 
per head of the population. 

The production of linen is calculated from the number of looms 
that are rated to the industry tax. 








Ells. 
Those in regular work in 1831 were 35,668, yielding at 5 ells daily.... 65,000,000 
Mesupplementary. ciiployament 216, /SO 1. .sccniescgscneoe-veoncsaverveossormovng 33,000,000 
98,000,000 
Excess of exports over imports, 56,208 cwt., Llb. = 4 to 5 ells .... 24,000,000 
i [PSE a OGRE Meanie nie riaer Ment vvsssee 74,000,000 


Showing a consumption in the country in 1831 of 5 to 6 ells, or 3 to 
4 yards, per head of the population. 





Els. 
In 1805, 4 ells per head internal consumption .............::00 40,000,000 
5-77) 5 Rs Re ROPE J 24,000,000 
64,000,000 


or but two-thirds of the production.of 1831. 


* 470,000 packs of wool, weighing 240 lbs. each, ‘‘ Geographical Dictionary, 
England and Wales.’’ 
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In 1841 the looms at constant work were 34,451, showing a a Ells, 
diminution of 1217.. These at 5 elle oo. 0eicssicternssceee = 62,873,035 
Occasionally employed in 1843, 276,071 looms. ................ = 41,985,798 





104,858,873 
The excess of exports from the Zollverein was 70,719 cwts., 
making: for Prmssin, PerWAaps nig. . hides Rasescororssems-dseiedeo¥ -eoraasee 30,000,000 


Which leaves for home consumption.... 74,858,873 
aa the same with the consumption of 1831. 





Cotion.--In 1805 the estimated consumption was something less 
than 32 ell (4 yard) per head. 


The quantity of yarn spun witbin the kingdom was ............ 630,656 lbs. 
the excess of imports over exports ......2.....:... 451,755 ,, 
1,082,411 ,, 


Assuming a loss in weaving of +, and that 40 ells of cloth weigh 
41 lbs., the production was 7,216,080 ells. 

In manufactured goods there was an anaes of imports over exports, 
which probably left 7,253,778 ells, or ;%, being a little under $ ell, 
or half a yard, for the consumption per head of the EOEIPNOP 











In 1831 «2. Raw cotton imported 2 )5..000002%..2. 41,068 cwt. 
_ - CXPORLEM t,...Sitiaeacads L831, 
39,237 ,, = 4,316,070 lbs. 
The Prussian calculation is one-fourth waste .... o02,010 55 
Teaves TOR YAR cy ieee -scceone gece oe Ridin See beet 3,925,700 5, 
Excess of imports over exports...........ccceceseeeees 10,859,420 ,, 


14,783,120 ,, 


This weight is assumed to be further reduced in other processes of 
manufacture to 11,087,340 lbs., which, at 40 ells to 44 lbs. weight, 
gives 

98,554,143 Berlin ells, and taking 

6,132,622 a as the excess of exports over imports 





92, 421, 511 ells, or 7 ells per head of the population as the home consump- 
tion of 1831. 


A detailed analysis of the cotton manufacture and importation 
in the whole Zollverein for 1840, 1841, and 1842, given by M. 
Dieterici in his Statistical Report for those years, shows that the 
home consumption of cottons in those years was 13 ells per head, or 
between 8 and 9 yards. 

Silk.—In 1805 the quantity of silk worked up in Prussia was 
242,610 lbs., yielding perhaps 190,000 lbs. of textiles, which, as the 
fashion ran on oo sa ts be estimated at 15 ells to the Ibi. 





or, in all, at a 2,850,000 ells 
Exported we si fie ws "300, 000 ,, 
Consumption sb 2,550,000 ells - 


or about + ell per head of the population. 
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The import of raw silk in 1831 was ....0....... 6,076 cwt. 








Home production ..........:. 205 5; 
6,096 _,, 
Excess of import of bleached and dyed ........ SOV 55 
6,483 ewt., or 713,130 lbs. 
Excess of export of silk manufactures ........ oat. Or re 


1242. or . 


If 1 1b. be equivalent to 20 ells, this would give 143 millions ells, 
being a fraction more than + ell per head of the population. 

The average quantity imported, in the years 1840-1842, in the 
whole Zollvercin, was 12,900 cwt.; which, after deducting the excess 
of exports, or 4,672 cwts., leaves, as the share for home consumption, 
9 to 10 million of ells, or at the rate of 4 ell per head. 

The following table shows the state of the hand-weaver’s trade: 


Number of Looms in Constant Occupation. 





Silk and 





























Half Silk. Cottons. | Woollens.| Linens, | Hosiery. ses 
Tn 1805 2000 | Eaten Ti ee oe 
io) oad) 54 Pa Re 8,956 25,464 | 15,360 35,668 2,119 32,642 
poe bs... tac te 16,911 47,747 | 17,911 | 34,451 | 2,272 





Weaving by machinery is very little practised in Prussia. But 
spinning is carried on upon a large scale, especially in the Rhenish 
province, where there are mills with 20,000 and more spindles. 

In general, however, the number of spindles is very small, since 
136 cotton mills, the number in all Prussia, only count 150,436 
spindles amongst them, or about 1,100 spindles per mill. The average 
in the Rhenish province is 2,690 spindles per mill. 


3,300 carded woollen yarn establishments have 105,603 spindles, 
649 for combed wool, have ..........cccccccssseeeees 47,083 
17 flax spinning-mills have .........0.00. 27,819 


9? 


9 


Trade-—A very elaborate investigation into the trade reports is 
summed up by M. Dieterici, in the following manner. For 1840 to 
1842 it was necessary to calculate approximatively the value of the 
special trade of Prussia from that of the Zollverein, in which it is 
now included. 

The valuations are very difficult to determine of these different 
items. In 1831 it would seem as if the values of the exported manu- 
factured goods were rated too high, being fixed at 60,491,243 dollars, 
while the raw and half manufactured materials were only valued 
at 29,630,599 dollars. In 1840 to 1842 the proportions are better 
observed; the exported manufactures being valued at 86,298,307 
dollars, but the imported materials, raw and half manufactured, bemg 
valued at 74,314,163 dollars. 

Vou, XI. PART I. D 
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Imports. 
1805. 1831. 1840-1842. 

Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
BataDles: fcc. vstandisasosee oars 6,369,242 5,438,939 5,036,159 
EiQwors: 6 oi sina a. ees cok pee 3,809,926 1,397,168 1,089,191 
Colonial Wares, &C...........0665 14,537,708 16,238,042 16,498,617 
Manufacturing Materials .... 9,893,732 29,630,599 40,292,930 
Mamubactures, 5 csc.) ecessssce-oaax. 14,748,974 17,902,194 14,758,806 
Giher Goods. os 4,072,374 14,575,356 16,614,636 








ee eee 


53,341,956 85,182,298 94,290,339 





Exports. 


51,567,053 | 106,466,007 95,000,000 





From the preceding statements it appears that the progress of 
material improvement in Prussia within the present century has been 
steady, if not very rapid. The population increasing at a ratio 
exceeding 1 per cent. per annum, now doubles itself in periods of 
about 70 years, and we have seen by the opening statement that 
within 40 years, of which 10 were years of war, it had increased 
by one-half. 

Up to the present moment there has, however, been little pressure 
from the growth of the population. It is, with the exception of a few 
districts, scattered over a vast extent of country, the average density 
in 1842 having been 144 to the English square mile. For habitations 
there is, therefore, room enough, and the laws of 1811 converted the 
peasant population into small proprietors. At the same time the 
claim upon the forests adjacent to each village was secured by law 
to the villagers; fuel being recognised as equally essential with food 
in a cold climate. The change induced a faulty organisation of 
industry, since it operated as a bribe upon too many hands to devote 
themselves to the cultivation of the soil, yet we must add the comforts 
and advantages accruing from the independence secured to a scattered 
population, a large portion of which was, by these enactments, released 
from serfage by such a measure, to the comforts which the concluding 
table, given by M. Dieterici, shows the people of Prussia now 
command, if we would form an estimate of their condition. 

If we calculate the amount of the consumption of each individual 
in Prussia in the year 1843, at the prices of that year, the total price 
shows a cheapening on the whole as compared with the prices of 
1831, of 64 per cent., and as compared with 1805, of 82 per cent. 

On the other hand, if we compare the small consumption of 1805, 
at the then existing prices, with the large consumption of 1843, at 
the reduced prices, the increased earnings of each individual ought, 
in the latter year, to equal 922 per cent. 
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General fall in prices from 1805 to 1831 was as 100 to 94 = 6 per cent. 
And from. HSS] to 1842. ..2..x0-sameaireasnaamepecamansesss 100 to 98 = 2 a 
Consequently from 1806 to 1842 ov... eeceseeeees 100 to 92=8 > 
The increased consumption was, in 1831 over 
1805.4 ig Che TablOnol =“. Se ncccaonsesnncersccmen 100 to 184 
And in 18420 verM Some ase oa et ee 100 to 183 
In 1842. over, LSOd, AS. csc ree peta kev taventaaesoees 100 to 196°4 


In the table resuming this interesting inquiry, the prices of home 
produce are estimated to have risen, and those of manufactured goods, 
as well as of colonial produce, to have fallen proportionately. The 
former (the rise of home produce) is of course a detraction from the 
gain ensuing on manufacturing improvements, in so far as it bears 
upon articles of the first necessity, and is not the result of a transition 
to luxurious cultivation. 

But although M. Dieterici devotes attention specially to the 
consumption of the population, he gives some statements which 
illustrate the national savings, and the mode adopted of applying 
such in Prussia; the mode of treating this part of his subject, which 
he only introduces incidentally, is by no means exhaustive, nor are 
the data furnished regarded as complete. 

The handicraft trades in which labour is chiefly aided by circu- 
lating capital had increased in the following proportions :— 


1831. 1841. 
Apprentices and : Apprentices and 
Masters. Wovkawerr Masters. Workmen, 
328,285 183,914 400,932 309,570 
Or, with an increase of population equivalent to 18°66 per cent. 
The number of masters had increased ................ 2213 +3 
Apprentices and: Workpeople _ ....:.:.sczs.-sg2ecdsso sense 68°32 %S 
The number of Weavers’ looms increased from 310,739 to 401,275 
Onin the proportion totic. 2..aesre ae eters. cu 29 per cent. 
Palfisilk and: Silk loOWS 6..0cdieatestecssceuescs oe cece 89 “8 
AVotton: VOOUES. | ao.ccds «sce aeeence oe Teck en see 88 & 


In linen there was a diminution. 


Factories or establishments in which fixed capital is used as an 
accessory to labour, are enumerated as follows :— 








1851. 1841 
; 136 
COGLOMINETINS ©. aicso.avacvuynezoentys | with 150,436 spindles 
, 3,300 
Carding Wool),..0.....ccccsns0acamsach: reas es 405,603 _,, 
; 649 
Combigie: Wool!’ 3.....-4ubke. Sik | with 47,061 ,, 
i 17 
Plak Mills... 3 ee we Hak 497 lok en 
Brick and Tile Kilns .......0..0.... 3,249 5,165 
Auiite ‘Kulns ......:s:.5-Gnene meee 1,392 2,197 
Glass Tlouses. ............8 ate 96 114 
Or EWPHACES © ../.50:.5.5 0 ee 669 723 


Tron Hamimer’s.............ccc4esdece 1,148 1,178 
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1841. 

Copper Beers Taina lia ae 73 
Corn | ater power oo... 14,220 
sie Fi Oe dmc Ree 10,572 

HiGrse do. one 374 
Oil, Fullmg, and Tan Mills 6,671 
Bayer Mills cstats:.. heehee 455 
Sa Wills bck nds, Gade taken 25027 

74, working 61, working 
Sugar a LR LE feasene 1449,025 oa 946,853. cwts. 
: i, 90, producing 99, producing 

Beet Root Sugar Mills ..........., ' 19,925. owts. 189,281 ewts. 





The number of public buildings was, at the two periods, compared, 





SESS PASTE IS NE IE EI I 


1831. 1842. 
For religious purposes................ 16,881 16,668 
For secular purposes °:2......00 53,5946 59,465 
Private: Housesi? ..nietid. wk ..: 1,699,035 1,874,472 
Factories, Mills, Warehouses.... 99,131 110,161 
Stables Darius, Geek oo) stiasesccncydahes 1,648,941 2,028,107 





~ 


The insured value of these buildings increased, from returns 
obtained from the insurance offices, from 748,909,055 dollars in 1832, 
to 1,103,454,496 dollars in 1842, or in the proportion of 100 : 147. 

The progress in the inland navigation is shown by the number of 
barges on rivers and canals. 








1831. 1843. 
Oe (mg SI 
’ Vessels. Burthen. Vessels, Burthen, 
7,760 163,306 lasts. 12,186 313,748 lasts. 


The last is 4000 lbs. Prussian, or something less than two tons. 
The ocean navigation had advanced more slowly. 





1831. 1842.. 
ee rr, ——— 
Vessels, . Burthen. Vessels. Burthen, 
662 76,987 lasts. 799 108,791 lasts. 


The length of macadamised roads in Prussia was, in 1831, 848,623, 
in 1843, 1,383,324 German miles. This only shows the roads main- 
tained by the Crown. The German mile is equal to 4 geographical, or 
43 common, miles approximatively. 

The length of railroads opened in 1845 was 127 ,3876 German miles, 
which cost, on an average, 298,393 dollars per mile, being equivalent 
to about 726 English miles, at a cost of 7,851/. per mile. 
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Analysis of the Census of New South Wales. 
By F. G. P. Nutson, Esq., F'.L.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
28th June, 1847. ] 

A census of the population of New South Wales which was taken on the 
2nd March, 1846, and a copy of the results issued from the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office at Sydney, on the 4th November, 1846, has been 
recently presented to the Statistical Society of London. This document 
is of such a nature as to justify an abstract of the information contained in 
it being brought under the attention of the present Meeting. The form 
in which the census has been taken, particularly in regard to the classifi- 
cation of ages, is very defective, the only terms of life recognized being 


Under 2 years 21 years and under 45 years 
2 years and under 7 years AD 45 io 50 >z, 
(peers s4 14, 60 and upwards. 


14 9 9? 21 ”) 


The facts obtained under this enumeration are in the original 
document presented in their detailed form, without any general analysis 
showing their relative bearing on each other, so that a perusal of the 
document involves the necessity of many calculations to render it 
intelligible. In other respects, the classification of districts, and the 
facts given in connexion with the social and civil, religious and 
educational conditions of the population appear to be well calculated 
to throw much light on the state of the colony. An abstract of these 
facts under a somewhat different analysis and form is proposed to be 
given in this paper, in order to render the information more useful 
for reference and easy in its application. 

Table I. represents the population of New South Wales as taken on 
the 2nd March, 1846, for the whole of the Sydney or Middle District 
as it is called, for the Port Philip District, and for the different Urban 
Communities in each of these districts, for each sex and each term of 
life recognized in the census. The table itself will sufficiently exhibit 
and explain the details, from which it will be seen that the 





Males, Females, 

Total population of the Sydney District.......0.0....0.00.. 92,389 62,145 
- DOVE HRD 59°... eaeecattees 20,184 12,695 

ne New South Wales .....cccsssscee-0 | 112,573 74,840 







Females. 





The City of Sydney oi 2s...4.... 
>, suburbs of Sydney .......:. 3,046 
», Towns and Villages......... 14,207 
19. OBE Re shee 7,95 


17,548 
3,286 
10,535 




















The total Urban Population 
of New South Wales ........ 





46,519 
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In another portion of the same table will be found the proportion 
per cent. of the population for each sex, in each district. It will thus 
be seen that the proportion of the male sex under two years of age in 
the whole of New South Wales is 7-003, while in the Urban District 
of Port Philip the ratio is as high as 10-985 per cent., and in the 
Commissioners’ Districts beyond the limits of location 4°334 per cent. 
only. Again, for the female sex, the average proportion under two years 
of age for the whole of New South Wales is 10°543 per cent., but 
for the whole of the Port Philip District 13:304 per cent., and in the 
City of Sydney District as low as 7°630 per cent. In every one of 
the districts, except the suburbs of Sydney, there is a greater propor- 
tion of the female sex under two years of age than of the male sex, 
but in that district, there is a barely appreciable higher ratio in the 
male sex. it is also curious to observe that while the whole of the 
Port Philip District shows 8°377 per cent. of the male population 
under two years of age, and the urban portion of the same district 
shows as much as 10-905 per cent., that with regard to the female sex 
this order is just reversed, there being a higher ratio in the whole 
district than in the sub-district or urban portion, thus producing the 
apparent anomaly of the rural districts having a greater tendency to 
produce female children, and the urban districts to produce male 
children. Another feature in this table is worth notice, the propor- 
tion of males under two years of age in the Commissioners’ Districts 
is 4°334 per cent., while of the females the ratio is nearly three times 
as much, 12°168 per cent. These results will, however, on closer 
examination, be found, as already stated, to be only apparently 
anomalous, produced not by any peculiar circumstances connected 
with the infant Population, but with a remarkable irregularity in 
the distribution of the mature population, as the following facts 
will show. 





Infant Population Mature Population 
under 2 years. aged 21 and under 45. 
DISTRICTS, be eve ies ee bb exes eee ee ee Pe Cent: 
Males. Females. Males. Females. 





——— 





Whole of Port Philip District ..... 1,691 1,689 12,198 | 5,754 47°0 


Urban portion of same........: eA} 874 901 4,147 3,195 770 


Commissioners’ Districts ............ 512 467 8, 151 1,678 25°0 





It will thus be seen that in the above districts there is on the whole 
a preponderance of male children following the law of other populations, 
but that in one district the mature female population is about 77 per 
cent. of the males; in another the ratio is only 25 per cent., and hence 
the apparently contradictory results which a reference to the up-grown 
population sufficiently explains. The following abstract will exhibit 
the distribution of the population in the principal districts of New 
South Wales, and also in England and Wales. The results for the 
minor districts will be seen by consulting Table I. 
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Ratio per cent. of Population at each Age. 
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Ratio of Females to Males 





at each Age. 



































Poriendand New Urban District Urban 
Wales. South Wales ONC England} New | District 
Ages. : South Wales. and South | of New 
Wales. | Wales.| South 
Males, |Females} Males. |Females} Males. |Females Wales. 
Under 2 yrs.| 5°449) 5°312| 7°003)10°543! 7°947| 9°4761102°067 |100°08| 98°57 
2 & under 7 |13°346 |12°869 |12°795 |19°239 |14°491 |17°478 |100°953| 99:96} 99°56 
Zz », 14 |16°063 |15°139] 9°512|13°501 |10°624 |13°205| 98°671| 94°36) 102°75 
14 », 21 |13°886 |13°711] 6°284| 9°870| 6°949 |11°146 |103°378 |104°4]1 | 132°57 
Zt », 49 |33°598 |34°825 152°418 |40°506 [48°883 |42°542 |108°515| 51°37) 71°94 
45 », 60 |10°370/10°488| 9°499| 5°082| 8°435]| 4°847|105°863| 35°59} 47°50 - 
60 & upwards} 6°833 | 7°515| 2°486| 1°258! 2°669| 1°305|115°148| 33°66| 40°42 
Ages not oe : 
ee 455| 141 32°399 
Oba occ u: 104.691} 66°48 | 82°66 














From the above abstract it is seen that while 52°418 per cent. of 
the male population of New South Wales is aged 21—45, that only 


40°506 of the female population is of that term of life. In the Urban 
district more uniformity prevails, the ratio of males being 48°883 
per cent., and females 42°542 per cent. It will also be seen that the 
proportion of females to males is much higher in the Urban districts 
than in the colony generally. 

On referring to Table If. the numbers and proportions married 
and single, for each sex and district of the colony, will be found, 
and it thus appears, that 31,137, or 27°66 per cent. of the whole 
male population is married, while 31,140, or 41°61 of the whole 
female population is married. In the suburbs of Sydney the highest 
ratio of married males will be found, but in the counties of Stanley 
and Auckland the highest proportion of females, the ratio being 
38°24 per cent., and 50°49 per cent. respectively. The minimum 
ratio of males being found in the Commissioners’ Districts, and the 
minimum ratio of females in the towns and villages, the former 
showing 15°69 per cent., and the latter 40°02 per cent. It will also 
be seen that the proportion of married and unmarried females is very 
uniform throughout the various districts compared with the social 
condition of the males, in which remarkable fluctuations are observ- 
able. 

In the same table will be found the ratio of those married in each sex 
to the population, of fourteen years of age and upwards; the average 
for the male sex is ‘39°13 per cent., but for females 73°36 per cent. 
throughout the whole of the colony. The district in which the 
greatest proportion of males above fourteen is married is to be found 
m the Urban district of Port Philip, and the least in the Commissioners’ 
Districts, the respective ratios being 57°31 per cent., and 18°7 per cent. 
of the females above the age of fourteen, the highest ratio 87°61 per 
eent. will be found married in the Stanley and Auckland counties, 
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and the lowest, 65°72, in the city of Sydney*. The following abstract 
will show the proportions married in the various European states. 






Per cent. Married. 











Year. Country. 
Females. 

1841 BP EATIOE vc sonaaiichanes 37°30 
1840 SAXONY cs genres 34°13 
1835 Sweden ............ 32°81] 
1840 Russia... 2008. 33°08 
1835 Norway cunts... 31°68 
1832 Wurtemberg 31°02 
1842 Hanover. .3..4.0%. 31°72 
1840 Netherlands 30°48 
1841 Trelawde 28°40 









The next question in connexion with this subject to which attention 
will be directed is the state of education in the colony. 
The official document from which these facts are collected shows 
for each sex, and in each district, 


The number who cannot read eo og 
35 can read only under 21 years of age. 
ae can read and write 


and the same information for those above twenty-one years of age, 
but it is stated that an Educational Return in a more detailed form 
is in course of preparation, and will be published when completed. 
On turning to Table III. it will appear that the mformation now 
given has been thrown into a somewhat complete form, and it will be 
seen that the population in each district and for each sex above 
twenty-one years of age has been placed against the numbers pos- 
sessing the various educational qualifications recognized. With regard 
to those under the age of twenty-one who were returned under the 
educational qualifications, it has been thought fair to assume that 
few under the age of six years should be considered as possessing those 
qualifications, and a calculation based on the numbers given in the 
population census has been made for each sex and district, to determine 
the population between the ages of six and twenty-one. This much 
being stated, the tables will explain themselves. 

For the whole of New South Wales it will appear that there are 











Males. Females. 
Per cent, Per cent. 
Can either read or write............ 77°88 76°76) 4 4 
Camprea aM WIE icc seuss s- 65°97 borage 
Cantread Onby ti. Aa 11°91 21°34 [ & © 
Cannotwead.o: 285.8. ae: 29-12 23°24) <i e 
Can either read or write............ 84°89 88°14 re 
Can read and write................00- 53°20 52°17 a 
Cy VOAUR OMY... act ar rsacseantna sakes, 31°69 SIDI ig 
Cannotiread se Se aly 15°11 11°86 & 





* In Ireland the proportion married to the population above 17 years of age is, 
In the Rural Districts ©..........04.... 51 males, 50 females 
Tntier Civ 0G nip iia senconnenss Odi yotino® ys 
In the whole of Ireland................ Clie AO 
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The district in which the highest proportion of the male population 
above the age of twenty-one can either read or write is the urban portion 
of Port Philip, in which the ratio is 91°70, and the lowest appears 
in the Commissioners’ District, which is represented by 70°66 per cent. 
With respect to the female population, aged twenty-one and upwards, 
the highest proportion is also to be found in the Urban district of 
Port Philip, and likewise the lowest, as in the case of males in the 
Commissioners’ Districts, the ratio being respectively 86°11 per cent. 
and 70°30 per cent. Again, with respect to the male population 
between the ages of six and twenty-one, the highest and lowest 
proportions able either to read or write are to be found in the 
same two districts, the Urban district of Port Philip, in which the 
ratio is 97°40, and the Commissioners’ District, 66°21 per cent., showing 
a remarkable disparity. The highest and lowest for the female sex 
are to be found in the towns and villages, and in the Commissioners’ 
Districts, the ratio in the former being 100 per cent. and in the latter 
67°23 per cent. 

Thus far it will be seen that education is more prevalent among the 
population between the ages of six and twenty-one than among that of 
twenty-one and upwards. The proportion that cannot read at the 
younger ages being for . 


Kees COD is. 15°11 males, 11°86 females. 
3j 21 and upwards) 5....ica. S2URt i 2OK24 brigy 


and it will further appear that a greater proportion of males are 
completely uneducated at the younger ages, but of females at the 
superior ages. 

Again, if the higher test of being able both to read and write be 
substituted for the inferior test of being able to either read or write, 
the following results are obtained. 


Can both read and write, ages 6 to 21... 53°20 males, 52°17 females. 
5 9 21 and upwards»... 65°97 —» 5,:. 85°42 224} 


showing that so far as this test is applicable, males at both the 
inferior and superior ages are better educated than the other sex. 

The district which stands lowest in respect of this latter test, when 
applied to the up-grown male population, is the Commissioners’ Districts, 
and the highest is the urban portion of the Port Philip district, the 
ratios being 58°61 and 83°40 respectively. For the female sex the 
districts are the same in order, and the ratios respectively 51:24 and 
65°68 per cent. And as to the younger population the lowest and 
highest ratios for the male sex are 38°44 and 67°47 per cent. to be 
found in the Commissioners’ Districts and the city of Sydney, and for 
the female sex the lowest and highest are in the Commissioners’ 
districts and in the towns and villages, the ratios being 32°99 per 
cent. in the former, and 62°70 in the latter. 

One uniform result is, however, observable throughout the whole 
returns. Invariably it will be found that applying either test, edu- 
cation is more general in the Urban districts than in the whole popu- 
lation, thus:— 
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Males cent, Porcies ao cent 
Whole Whole 

Popula-| Urban |popula-| Urban 

tion, |District.; tio, |District. 

Can read and write, from ages 6 to 21 53°20} 66°24] 52:17) 60°71 
9 ss », 21 and upwards............ 65°97 | 76°08| 55°42; 60°88 

Can either read or write, from ages 6 to 21 ow. 84°89} 95°66] 88°14] 95°75 
rs ne », > 21 and upwards....| 77°88 | 85°63] 76°76| 81°20 


This more general diffusion of the rudiments of education will be found 
common to all the groups composing the Urban districts. 

Being on this subject 1t may be worth while to refer to Ireland, 
for which very precise information was collected at the period of last 
census, on the 5th June, 1841. ‘The same facts were observable in 
that country also, showing the greater prevalence of education in the 
Urban districts. The following abstract will give the relative amount 
of education in that country generally. 





Per centage of the Population at the respective Ages, 








Who can Read | Who can Read | Who ean either Who cannot 















































oe and Write. only. Read or Write. | Read or Write. 

Males. Females Males. omales Males. |Females| Males. |Females 
MO ah calovccpatages 8 6 16 15 24 21 70 79 
1 ES eer ea eee 35 22 2a 28 58 50 42 50 
a? Oars aca besiege comes 47 27 18 28 65 55 35 45 
ZG ean cca duebeasnustovupteos 46 Ze 16 24 62 45 38 55 
Oat 8 Ceti bach tel eeaan ots 46 19 15 Ze 61 44 39 59 
AG 6 ik ar 8 te 44 17 13 19 57 36 43 64 
PN OD ace Sexck oaae tact 40 14 12 Vy 52 3l 48 69 
(Pee ice een ee 42 15 12 19 54 34 46 66 
AOC Rae tre ene eee 39 14 12 18 OL 32 49 68 
BS oiie ere ahs of ataad 38 16 7 17 50 33 50 67 
AWOVE QOL isienssavcndacss 28 9 9 10 37 19 63 81 
Ages not specified ....) 29 20 9 13 38 33 62 67 
DOCU drcccerccrernt eet 37 18 iy 23 54 4] 46 59 





The preceding table is very instructive in respect to the progress of 
education in Ireland during the last eighty years, showing in that 
period an almost uniform increase of the numbers who can either read 
or write of from 37 per cent. to 65 per cent. The facts furnished by 
the Irish census would afford much matter for interesting reflection, 
but the present object in bringing forward the facts connected with that 
country is simply to show the relative degree of education there and 
in New South Wales. 

The next part of this paper to which attention will be directed is the 
civil condition of the population. The facts on this part of the subject are 
embodied in Table LV. It will be seen that of the male population 93°641 
per cent. is “free,” and 82°334 per cent. born in the colony, or arrived 
“free,” and therefore 11°307 per cent. must have been liberated. Of 
the 6°658 per cent. which composed the “bond” population 


3048 per cent. hold Tickets of Leave, 
2'906 a are in Government Employment, and 
"A04 ss are in Private Assignments. 
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It will be found that of the whole female population 98°585 per cent. is 
free, and 93°821 per cent. were born in the colony or arrived there free. 
The remaining 1'413 per cent. which represents the female “ bond” 
population is disposed of in the following manner. 

0°577 per cent. hold Tickets of Leave, 


0°553 a are in Government Employment, and 
0°2383 a are in Private Assignments. 
An inspection of Table V. will show that of the whole population, 
Males. Females. 
There was’ bor m the Colony 0... nee 27°730 per cent. .... 41°716 per cent. 

me BMOTAIRG errno hecidtatacoadartene: 36°566 79 ac EEO ees 
ne VV GEES: tc couse eres teaaetate 0°397 BY nl al Odes 
» freland 22k cic Pet Ne Se 24°413 . 3... oO" St les, 
ae Scotland O42. cdg ees. ss 8°142 - athe ZOO Lally 
i other British Dominions .,.. 1°734 - weed POLO FA Ss 
i Foreign Countries ............ 1°018 ir 4yaog MOS EBS as 


Hence a greater proportion of the female than of the male sex has 
been born in the colony. Of the males born out of the colony the 
greatest proportion is from England, but of the females the highest 
ratio is from Ireland. The next in order for both sexes is from Scot- 
land, but a very small proportion only from Wales, being 0°397 per 
cent. males, and 0°287 per cent. females. 

The classification given of the occupation of the population is very 
defective, and chiefly so from the female sex not being distinguished, 
except in one instance. The results will be found in Table V., in 
which it will appear that 98,602, or 52°60 per cent., of the whole 
population is undescribed. 

4°94 is engaged in Commerce, Trade, and Manufactures 


7°44 o Agriculture 

122 6 Grazing 

0°50 5 Horticulture 

6°46 ig as Other Labourers 

57 i, in Mechanics and Arts 
om ye tac as Domestic Servants 

0°10 - Clerical Profession 

0°15 4 Legal ie 

0°19 3 Medical ~ 

0°93 a Other Educated Persons 


Alms-people, Pensioners, Paupers, &c 
3 All other Occupations 
52°60 oat Residue of Population, (which no doubt includes the 
great bulk of the female as well as all the juvenile population.) 
It is stated that in the year 1828 the population of New South 
Wales was 36,598; in 1833 it was 60,794; and in 1836 the popu- 
Jation was 77,096; but the population was, in 


© 
mc 
N © 


i Gok | etre Rah eA clk etsy nee na 87,298 males, and 43,558 females = 130,856 
1846, 2ndsMarch h pinc.soied aeons 112,573 ‘Ss TAGBAD jg Gd BAS 
Crews of Colonial Vessels ia pi 
Harbour or at’ Sea™...;...;... zoe a Fees 00, 196 
Gross increase of yy eae et af 
during the 5 years ............ 20h) is vii cemete aor dh ae 
Se Aaa ae during sir 31°46 rs 71-81 8 Ts daeg 


Tt will thus be seen that should the same causes prevail for the next 
ten years, as those acting on New South Wales, during the last quin- 
quennial period, that the population during that term will be doubled. 


( 
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Taste I.—POPULATION. 





AGE AND SEX. 





















































S| ee eS = | a 3 | & See 
s/s [4A {8 ae OS Tee ae Pee 
Ss 3 a 4 aa) i>) y ra oS Qo Se AS 
aA g ‘a = a ae & cs S | i a aes A 
ee ee = ae iter as |/8.| a 
i ei eS o.= og q wn a Says is) |} ise 
a alee = es | & | S |e | ge reese 
3 A ce ee a | BS = 
eee | a Se | | Be | ee ead ee 
ee ee ee ee ee ee Pe Tc oes ie es ar slay 
ele iE IZ [EIS | el|2|e [2812 | 82 
& | a2 |o |e | & 1a eos ee a 
Under 2 years | 5,561] 120} 512] 6,193} 1,691] 7,984] 1,879] 349 | 1,095| 2,893] 8741} 3,697 
2& under 7 |10,836] 190 | 858)11,884} 2,520| 14,404] 2,015} 617 | 1,903} 5,435 | 1,306 | 6,741 
7 4, 14] 8529] 119 | 560] 9,208] 1,500) 10,708) 2,957| 457 | 1,484| 4,148] 794 | 4,942 






PAC ob 552 OEE Oat = 70 511 
21 » 45 [87,459 | 1,201 | 8,151 
45 4, 60] 8,344] 159 | 1,069 
60 & upwards | 2,467 16 152 


TOA sve 02. .../78,701 | 1,875 {11,818 


6,086} 989} 7,075] 1,704} 2 
46,811 12,198) 59,009} 9,957 | 1,5 
9,572 | 1,122) 10,694) 1,961] 2 
2,635} 164) 2,799! 637 0 4701 1,177 65 | 1,242 


92,389 |20,184 |112,573 |20,810 | 3,546 {14,207 |38,56 
6,201 | 1,689; 7,890) 1,839} 319 | 1,085} 2,743; 901 | 3,644 
11,938 | 2,465 | 14,898} 2,926] 603 | 1,875) 5,404/1,3817 | 6,721 
8,752 | 1,852} 10,104} 2,315) 462 | 1,495) 4,272) 806 | 5,078 
6,386 | 1,001} 7,387] 2,292] 353 | 1,007] 3,652) 634) 4,286 
24,561) 5,754) 30,815 | 7,443 | 1,345 | 4,376 118,164) 3,195 | 16,3859 
3,411] 393) 3,804} 952] 170 539} 1,661) 203 | 1,864 
901 41 942} 281 34 158) 473 29 502 


4) 860} 2,805] 428 | 3,238 
39 | 7,097 |18,593 | 4,147 | 22,740 
73 | 1,848) 3,582} 342 |° 3,924 
lof 
/ 
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7,956 | 46,519 









































Under 2 years | 5,639 95 | 467 
2&under 7 |10,946) 153] 834 
GT) ye V4 S216) _ 96.) +438 

M4 —,,° 21) 6,057} 45 | .284 

21, ~—-45 (22,523) 3860 | 1,678 

45 » 60} 3,229 Gare ao 

60 & upwards| 883]... 18 


POtal sh ....60s052. 57,495} 812 | 3,838 |62,145 {12,695 | 74,840 |17,548 | 3,286 |10,535 {31,869 | 7,085 | 38,454 


Number of Males. 
ae Ee 6 Le, oe ee 





Number of Females. 












































Under 2 years | 7-066} 6-400] 4384) 6703] 8377} 7-003 | 6°626) 9°842 | 7°707} 7-820 {10-985 | 7:947 
2& under 7 |13°768 |10°133 | 7-263 |12°863 |12°485 | 12°795 |14008 |17°400 |13°395 |14-094 |16°415 | 14-491 
C » 14 |10°837| 6347} 4°740} 9 967) 7431) 9°512 |10°846 |12°887 |10-094.)10-756 | 9-980 | 10-624 

14 » 21] 6995} 3°733 | 4325] 6587) 4°900| 6284) 8188] 6°796| 6:053; 7:273| 5380} 6-949 

21 » 45 |47°596 |64-053 |69-000 |50°667 [60-434 | 52°418 |47°847 [43-401 |49°954 |48°214 )52°124 | 48-883 

45 », 60 |10°602| 8°480] 9-049 ,10°360| 5°559) 9°499| 9°423| 7-699} 9-488} 9288) 4299} 8-435 


60 & upwards | 3°134| °853} 1:287} 2°852} °812} 2-486} 3-061] 1974) 3308] 3052) ‘817} 2-669 


Per Centage of Males. 


ee ee 
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Under 2 years 9-807 |11-699 |12°168| 9°977 |13°304| 10543) 7-680] 9-707 |10°299| 8°744 12-717 | 9:476 
2 & under 7 /19:038 |18°842 |21:730 19202 |19°417 | 19:239 16-674 |18°351 |17-°798 |17:227 |18°589 | 17-478 
7 >> 14 {14-298 11-823 |11°412 |14-083 |10°650 | 13°501 |13°192 (14-060 |14-191 |13-619 |11°376 | 13-205 
14 » 21 10585} 5542) 7399 |10:276 | 7-885} 9-870 |13-061 }10°742 | 9°558 }11-642 | 8948 | 11-146 
21 » 45 |89°174 |44:335 143 721 [89-522 |45°325 | 40°506 [42415 [40°93] 41588 141-965 |45°095 | 42-542 

45 » 60} 5-616! 7°759| 3:°101| 5-489] 3:096) 5:082} 5-425] 5173) 5-116] 5-295) 2:865| 4847 
60 & upwards | 1°535) ... ‘469| 1-450} +823) 1-258] 1-601] 1:035 | 1-500} 1508; °409} 1:305 














Per Centage of Females. 




















Under 2 years |101:40| 79-17] 91-21 100-13} 99:88} 100-08! 97-10} 91-40} 99-09 | 97°17 103-19} 98-57 
2& under 7 |101-02| 80:53] 97:20|100-41} 97:82} 99-96 /100-38] 97°73 | 98°53} 99-43 |100:84| 99-56 
7  , 14| 9635} 80:67] 78-21] 95-05| 90°13] 94-36 |102-57 {101-09 |104-25 |102°99 |101-76 | 102-75 
14, ~~: 21. [110-03] 64:29} 55-58 [104-93 {101-21 | 104-44 |134-51 [146-47 117-09 |130-19 )148-13 | 132-57 
21 ,, ~~ 45 | 60°13] 29:98] 20:59] 52:47] 47:17] 51:37} 74-75] 87°39) 61-66! 70°80] 77-04] 71-94 
45  ,, 60| 38°70] 39°62] 11-13] 35°64) 35:03| 35°59] 48°55} 62-27] 39-99] 46:37] 59°36] 47°50 
60 & upwards | 35:79}... | 11-84] 3419] 25°00} 83-66] 4411] 4857/ 33°62] 40-19] 4461] 40-49 

















ao, 





Ratio of Females to Males. 


Total .....0++. 73:05 | 43°31| 32-49] 67:26 | 62:90] 66-48] 84-32] 9266] 74°15] 81-34! 89:05! 82-66 
| | 
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TABLE II. 
MALES. 
SOCIAL CONDITION. 

DISTRICTS, Married. Single. | psa of 

aes aS Married 
| to Popu- 

Number. | Per cent.| Number. | Percent.| lation 
above 14. 
20 Counties in Sydiey x. .0c-cccgsceecucsm ns 23,283 | 29°58 | 55,418 | 70°42 | 43°30 
Stanley and Auckiand oi. dcacswidosspcecw est 436) 23°25 | 1,439 | 76°7 30°15 
Commissioners’ Districts .........00....0 1,854 | 15°69 | 9,959 | 84°31 | 18°76 
Total of the Middle District. ............ 25,573 | 27°68 | 66,816 | 72°32 | 39°28 
Port.Philip Distriet: :te.2...ce0me- eed. 5,964 | 27°57 | 14,620 | 72°43 | 38°44 
Total of New South Wales................ al,137.| 27°66 | 31,436 | 72°34 | 39 Ts 
Wity oF Sydmey uke 7,072 | 33°98 | 13,738 | 66:02 | 49°60 
Suburhs of Sydeey a4 wacek. ek: 1,356 |<38°24 | 23,190} 61°76 | 63°87 
Towns and \V illages...i.i0...<2ca.. eeaee: 4,171 | 29°36 | 10,036 | 70°64 | 42°67 
Total of the Urban District of Sydney | 12,599 | 32°67 | 25,964 | 67°33 | 48°17 
Urban District of Port Philip ............ 2885-1). 36°26} 5,077 | -63°74--+S2°32 
= ms | 
Total of the Urban District of New ; : f 
MOU UD AY DIES Fie) sass staheeec eats W5,484) 33°29 | 31,035) 66-71 /edr75 
FEMALES. 
20 Counties: in: SLAM Y, — ..cccemareencsrooerdo« 23,289 | 40°51 | 34,206] 59°49 | 71°24 
Stanley and Auckland 2 cn.c, cece oes: 410} 50°49 402 | 49°51 | 87°61 
Commissioners’ Districts ............000. 1,285: | 46°52: 10 2,058.1. 33°49 | S5204 
Total of the Middle District ............ 25,484 | 41°01 | 36,661 | 58°99 | 72°28 
ac) ia Gist Oye Oy fo 1 2 ey, sale nae oper eee 5,656 | 44°55 | 7,039 | 55°45 | 78°68 
Total of New South Wales................ 31,140 | 41°61 | 43,700 | 58°39 | 73°36 
City Ob CVCINOW Sas arnerecs sores kanpapsenuby 7,208 | 41°08 | 10,340 | 58°92 | 65°72 
Suburbs Of SVQMey otek uisreicwoacssanse 13491 4097.) | 1,907 |. 58°05 1. 72-00 
Towns ad Villaces 00. ...<...cerscsccece vei cscs 4,216 | 40°02 | 6,319 | 59°98 | 69°34 
Total of the Urban District of Sydney | 12,803 | 40°81 | 18,566 | 59°19 | 67°56 
Urban District of Port Philip ............ 3,031 | 42°78 | 4,054 | 57°22 | 74°64 
Total of the Urban District of New ¥ . i ‘ 3 

South "Wales 3 0s.ahuece book } 15,854} “41-18 | 22,620) 58°82) 68°81 
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TABLE IV. 







CIVIL CONDITION. 










Free. Bond. 


1 
Born in the 
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Holding | In Govern- | In Private 





Other free ; 
h Colony or Tickets of | ment Em- | Assign- 
DISTRICTS. arrived free. Beno: Leave. ployment. ment. 

re : led Per Per 
er er * ent . Cent. Cent. 
No. Cent. No. Cent. “ above No. above "| above 
age 14. agel4, age 14. 

Males. 

20 Counties in Sydney ..| 55,790/70- 889) 15,162)19- 265) 5,229) 6° 644) 1,941/2° 466) 579) °736 
Stanley and Auckland 1,196|63°787 407|21°707| 182) 9:707 81/4°320 9} -480 





Commissioners’ Districts . 


a 





62,562/67 ° 716] 20,174/21 836] 6,886) 7-453) 2,056)2° 225) 711 
.| 17,553/86° 965) 2,363/11°707| 230) 1°139 18] -089) 20 


Total of Middle District. . 
Port Philip District 











oe eas nes: 80,115|71 167] 22,637|20-020| 7,116| 6-321] 2,074|1-842| 731 
City of Sydney = ¢:-. <2 - 18,366|88-256| 1,734) 8-332| 94| -451) 5650/2643] 66 
Suburb=of Sydney..... .| 3,178|89°622| 309] 8-714, 35) ‘987; .. oe | 24 


Towns and Villages ....-| 9,117|64°173) 2,940/20- 694] 1,259) 8°861 793|5°581) 98 


ey rs —— 








orl of ho Usha re 30,661|79°509| 4,983|12-805| 1,888] 3-599] 1,843|3-482] 188 
trict of Sydney...... : 

Urban District of Port\} 7 40196-0298] 277| 3:481| 30] °377; ~— 9 «111 
(2 aes ce 








——— ee —_—_———, 


trict of New South 
WY allege. ce ch. Wares <b oe 


Total of the Urban Dis- 
38,301|82°834) 5,260]11°307] 1,418 3°048} 1,852/2:906} 188 


5,576|47° 202) 4,605/38-° 983] 1,475)12°486) 34) -288} 123)1-041 


°769 
°099 


649 


‘317 
°676 
"689 


"487 























Females. 
20 Counties in Sydney.. .| 52,656/91° -891) 436} °758) 238} °413/ 203) 
Stanley and Auckland... 759|93° “911 3) 2369)... a3 2 


Commissioners’ Districts .| 3,533/92- °165| 18) -469 


*895| 457| °785| 288) °382| 217 
*691 | 039) .. pr eee 


res Se ener aes 


‘995| 462} °617| 238) °318) 217 











Total of Middle District. .| 56,948/91° 
Port Philip District ....| 12,488/98° 










— OD “I Or o> 














or 


Total of New mee 69,436|92°779| 4,487 


Wralesver'..6 cf 


———— 














City of Sydney .......-- 16,854|96°022} 614) 3°499, 41) +290 4} -022| 25 
Suburbs of Sydney...... 3,170|96° 470 99) 3°012 ay SAV. Fes aie 13 
Towns and Villages ..... 9,031|85°724| 1,060]10°061| 164) 1-556, 209 1:983) 71 









—-—-— ————— 








p Petal of the Urban wet 99 05592-6238] 1,773| 5-652} 219] -698| 213] -679| 109 
trict of Sydney.....- ; 


Urban District of ia 7,028 99-125 59 


sa "832 3} °042 
Philip ......-.-- 


ee —— 








Total of the Urban Dis- 
trict of New South }| 36,078/93° 821 1,832} 4°764) 222); °577 213) - 653} 109 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 



































koe Males. Females, Ratio of 

Females 

F Ratio per ‘ Ratio per t ; 

Population. Cont. Population. Ae 0 Males 

Under 2 years ........ 423,408 5°449 432,159 5°312 102°067 
2 and under 7 ........ 1,037,106 13°346 1,046,991 12°869 100°953 
7 s |< ener 1,248,233 16°063 1,231,637 15°139 98°671 
14 5 Pil ree 1,079,075 13°886 | 1,115,527 13-711 103°378 
21 e rs See 2,610,918 33°598 2,833,234 34°825 108°515 
45 es 60........ 805,975 10°370 853,226 10°488 105°863 
60 and upwards........ 530,971 6°833 611,401 7515 115°148 
Ages not specified... 39,408 "455, 1y,422) “14d 32°392 
DORR ES, SH. RD cs. 7,771,094 8,135,647 104°691 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Under 2 years ........ 7,884 7°003 7,890 10°543 100:08. 
2 and under 7 ........ 14,404 12°795 14,398 19-239 99°96 
7 rR LT eee 10,708 9°512 10,104 13°501 94°36 

14 ae 4 rere 7,075 6°284 7,387 9°870 104°4} 

2] 3 AB iis 59,009 52°418 30,315 40°506 51°37 

45 iF GOs. 10,694 9°499 3,804 5°082 35°59 

60 and upwards........ 2,799 2°486 942 1°258 33°66 

Ages not specified .... sek kis 

Mota aertettce 112,573 74,840 66°48 





URBAN DISTRICT OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Under 2 years ........ 3,697 7947 3,644 9°476 98°57 
2 and under 7........ 6,741 14°491 6,721 17°478 99°56 
7 os Lapa 4,942 10°624 5,078 13°205 102°75 

14 “ ps1 TS ie 3,233 6°949 4,286 11°146 132°57 

21 fy 2 45Re 22,740 48°883 16,359 42°542 | 71°94 

45 nf 60:.,....: 3,924 8°435 1,864 4°847 47°50 

60 and upwards........ 1,242 2°669 502 1°305 40°42 


Ages not specified .... 


—— (Se 


Tote. ach ee 46,519 38,454 82°66 
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The Resources of the Irish Sea Fisheries, By Ricuarp Vaupry, Esq. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Oxford, 
24th June, 1847.] 


Tue present condition of Ireland is certainly a great anomaly. That 
large island is known to possess a soil of superior fertility; with by no 
means a scanty supply of valuable metals and minerals; with an amount 
of water power, available for manufacturing purposes, estimated as 
equal to the power of a million and a quarter of horses; with all parts 
. of the coast abounding in fish of the finest description ; with 8,000,000 
of inhabitants (a number so far from redundant, that if doubled it would 
only be in proportion to the present population of the one county of 
Armagh); and in legislative union with the most wealthy and indus- 
trious nation in the world. Possessed of such resources, how can it be 
explained that, in this its time of famine and disease, it is so destitute 
of the power to support its own population, as to require the expendi- 
ture by the sister island of 10,000,000/. sterling, and that partly in 
providing three millions of rations a-day for its destitute poor ? 

Few of the resources of Ireland are perhaps more capable of affording 
extensive and speedy relief than the sea fisheries, as in such industry 
no delay occurs in the return for the capital and skill applied, and the 
yield is almost miraculous. 

The coasts of Ireland present a general length of 2,346 statute 
miles, and, with but little variation, abound in all the various kinds 
of fish in common use. Cod, ling, haddock, hake, mackerel, herrings, 
whiting, conger, turbot, brill, bream, soles, plaice, dories and salmon, 
are the sorts most frequently met with; but several others are by no 
means uncommon, as gurnet, pollock, skate, glassen, sprats, &c. 

We find that the value of the Irish fisheries was known both at home 
and abroad at early periods. In 1673, Sir W. Temple, in a letter to 
Lord Essex, says that, ‘‘the fishing of Ireland might prove a mine under 
water as rich as any under ground.” And, as far back as the 9th and 
10th centuries, the Danes are said to have established a fishery on the 
banks off the western coasts, which enabled them to carry on a lucra- 
tive trade with the south of Europe, bringing back wine and other 
southern productions, in exchange for the produce of the fishery. In 
Queen Mary’s reign, Philip I]. of Spain paid 1,000/. annually in 
consideration of his subjects being allowed to fish on the north-west of 
Ireland. This permission was granted in 1553 for the term of 
21 years, and it appears that the money was brought into the Irish 
exchequer, a reproach, says Wakefield, to the natives at that time for 
their indolence and inactivity. In 1650 Sweden was permitted, as a 
favour, to employ a hundred vessels in the Irish fishery. And the 
Dutch, in the reign of Charles I., were admitted to the fisheries, on 
the payment of 30,0007. 

At the present time, by far the largest proportion of the fish caught, 
is taken in the immediate neighbourhood of the shores; the general 
character of the boats and gear not allowing the fishermen, even if they 
had the inclination, to take advantage of the large quantities of fish 
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which are to be found on the numerous banks lying off all parts of the 
coast, at various distances of a few miles. These banks, with but few 
exceptions, vary from one to eight miles in length and breadth. 

On the western coast there is a bank of very considerable extent, 
which stretches, in an oblique direction, nearly from the coast of Gal- 
way to Newfoundland, at the depth of twenty to thirty fathoms, and 
of various breadths from fifty to a hundred miles and more. It is well 
known to be frequented by myriads of excellent fish of various kinds, 
and was considered by Mr. Dalton *, to be capable of easily supplying 
cargoes for two thousand vessels in a season. 

The Nymph Bank, on the southern coast, although less extensive 
than the great western bank, is a large and very valuable fishing- 
ground, extending about ten or fifteen leagues, with a uniform depth 
of about forty fathoms, and of a sufficient size to afford employment to 
many hundred vessels. Competent authorities have given it as their 
opinion, that this bank, (which is only 150 leagues from Gravesend, ) 
from its proximity and the excellency of its produce, might afford to 
the principal English markets, a supply of cod and other white fish 
very superior in quality to what is now received there. Fast sailing 
well-boats, favoured by the westerly winds which so much prevail on 
the coast of Ireland, might in fine weather carry the fish to London in 
four or five days, whereas the well-boats from the North Sea, and the 
north-east coast of Scotland, sometimes reach Gravesend with diffi- 
culty in as many weeks, with the fish so much bruised and injured by 
the agitation of the sea, as to be hardly fit for sale. 

The cod caught on the southern coast of Ireland are said to be 
preferable to those caught in the American seas; and Dr. Smith, who 
wrote a natural history of Waterford, considered that part of the coast 
to be particularly adapted for the rendezvous and breeding of fish. 

A company was formed in Waterford, in 1802, for prosecuting the 
Nymph Bank fishery with well-boats. The Irish Government en- 
couraged the undertaking, and agreed to give a premium of 10 per cent. 
on the capital subscribed, and to pay a bounty of 30s. per ton on the 
vessels employed. But, owing tc quarrels amongst the directors and 
their bad management, the project failed. On the dissolution of the 
company, one of their vessels, with a skilful skipper, was employed 
by one of the shareholders, and fished the bank, especially off the 
Saltees on the Wexford coast, with great success. A cargo was taken 
to Gravesend in five days and eleven hours, notwithstanding heavy 
gales off the Land’s End, and 35 score of live cod and 66 score of split 
cod, were sold at Billingsgate. The live cod sold at good prices, and 
were much esteemed on account of their quality and the good 
condition in which they appeared, having been all taken within three 
weeks of the time of their being brought to market; whereas those 
from the northern fishing-grounds are very frequently six weeks and 
sometimes two months in the wells. 

The master of the boat computed that from the 18th of December, 
when he returned to Waterford, until the end of April or the middle of 
May, he could, with the assistance of another vessel, have carried up a 
cargo of 50 score of live fish to London every month, which at only 57. 


* Author of ‘‘ A Survey of Clare.”’ 
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a score (cod fetching at Billingsgate from 8/. to 102. a score about 
Christmas), would have produced 1,000/. 

Persons of great experience in the cod fisheries have stated that the 
fishery for cod might be carried on with great advantage on the coast 
of Ireland from the month of October until the middle or end of April; 
after which time the vessels could be employed in the northern seas, 
where cod is taken in great perfection during the summer. 

In the present day, we are not without evidence of the productive- 
ness of the deep-sea fishery on the southern coasts. One of the 
partners in a small fishery establishment at Dunmore, near Waterford, 
says in a letter* dated March, 1844: ‘The fishing-ground off this 
coast is excellent, and since its value has been fully ascertained, the 
number of boats engaged in the fishery has greatly increased. The 
pier at Dunmore affords such superior accommodation, that it bids fair 
to hecome an important and valuable fishing station. 

‘* At one period this year (1844) we reckoned upwards of twenty 
cutters of 40 to 50 tons each, (some from Dublin, and some from 
Dartmouth,) besides the local boats; and it is a remarkable, and at 
the same time a very gratifying circumstance, that since having so 
many assistants in gathering this rich harvest, the quantity of fish 
caught by our boats does not diminish, but on the contrary. In proof 
of this 1 may state that when we commenced, about a year and nine 
months ago, we considered 40s. worth a good day’s fishing; but now, 
unless it produces 3/. or upwards, we look upon it as only so-so. 
Another pleasing feature is that the demand keeps pace with the 
supply. England takes all the surplus prime fish, and the other 
descriptions are now becoming a regular portion of the diet of the 
inhabitants, and is found not only wholesome but likewise economical. 

‘‘The cod of 12 Ibs. to 30lbs. is 4d. to 1d. per lb., and haddock of 
8lbs. to 14]bs. 2d. per lb.; both being as good and cheap food as need 
be desired. 

‘‘The great value of the fishery on this coast has surprised many 
persons, and as figures in statistics are potent arguments, I may here 
mention the produce of our boats for the half-year ending the 31st 
March, 1844. 





After deducting Expenses of 


Gross Earnings Carriage, Commission, &c. 








Men’s Share. Owner’s Share. 

Ge Oe. dd: £3. -& Berge a. 

Boat Noat. <217°"9 -6 111 14 6 83 15 10 
ae 2 sl SOe 4.0 9114 2 68 15 8 








‘s Now if the ensuing six months be as profitable, and we have no 
reason to suppose it will be otherwise, the crew of No, 1 will earn in 
the year 223/. 9s., and of No. 2, 1832. 8s. 4d., which divided in the 
accustomed proportions will stand thus :— 


* See Appendix to the Report on the Fisheries,—1843. 
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No. 1. No. 2. 

Pg Oe OBS. a, 
Skipper, il Piehare: Seic2e000ik. BS. 69 16 6] 57 6 4 
and band, da+ 50% fathers abo ile.. 69 16 6 57 6 4 
BEd» nccldkeams ade ae eee 5517 4| 4717 0 
Boy, ERNE ETN eR ree AS a 27 18 8 22 18 8 


ent | ne 


225 9° “OC ' ¥83° 73" 4 
And the owners will receive.................05. 167 (PE 8 | o8SF 41:14 








Making the total net earnings in the year| 391 0 8 | 32019 8 








‘““If we deduct 50/. from the earnings of each boat for wear and 
tear, and supposing the boats to cost 500/. each, which is considerably 
more than we paid for them (one of 32 tons, and the other 36,) No. 1 
will pay 234 per cent., and No. 2, 174 per cent. in the year, the two 
averaging 205 per cent. And further, if we only suppose there were 
twenty such boats belonging to Dunmore, and I see no reason why 
there should not be twice or thrice that number, and taking them to 
be as successful as those mentioned above, there would then be a sum 
of upwards of 4,000/. to be divided among the crews of these twenty 
boats, say sixty men and twenty boys; not to speak of the owners’ 
shares, or the money distributed among the carriers, helpers, basket 
makers, &c., besides the annual outlay for sails, cordage, twine, boat- 
builders, &c.” 

About atwelvemonth after the date at which the above extracts 
were written, the Fishery Commissioners, in their annual report, speak 
thus of the deep-sea fleet at Dunmore :—“‘ The boats of five companies 
are now steadily engaged in fishing in the same locality; there are 
twelve very fine cutters, averaging a weekly produce through the year 
of nearly 100/., being at the rate of 81. 4s. per week, and 426/. a year 
for each boat. The whole of the fish is either shipped to the English 
markets, or sold at Dunmore and Waterford as it is taken from the 
boats; and it is rather a singular fact that the demand is now more 
steady and more equal than when the undertaking was commenced, 
with only three vessels’—about two years previously. 

‘“‘The great majority of the crews are now natives, and having 
once acquired the necessary skill, from intercourse with the more 
experienced hands who had been brought over from England, they are 
infinitely preferred, as more sober and orderly in their habits than 
their more skilful shipmates. Dealers and exporters in numbers have 
sprung up in Waterford, and the companies are no longer obliged to 
trouble themselves about the disposal of the fish. On the average of 
three years, the returns to one company have exceeded 15 per cent. on 
the capital invested.” 

No statistics exist to show the quantities of white or other fish 
now taken on the Irish coasts, but some idea of the produce that 
might be obtained may be formed by the aid of the following table, 
which exhibits the quantities of the various kinds of white fish dried 
in Ireland under the bounty system, from 1819 to 1829. 
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Years Haddoek.| Glassen, | Conger. Total. 
ewts. ewts. ewts. 
OT encecascs 768 Aine all 
| ole | ae el 4,082 aay, 17,696 
| Coy eee See RS 1,628 2,059 22,689 
Se reise: 5,983 1,866 28,314 
BS Orcs cane 1,434 2,356 31,422 
| a7: ee 1,347 3,700 24,884 
OA eee 2,456 | 5,682 | 34,831 
WOLO Osta 4,225 4,427 33,818 
RS 2Z7o 2,736 3,827 40,804 
US 28 e208 8,097 3,166 39,748 
RE 29. eieeid 8,046 3,858 60,377 





These results will appear by no means insignificant, even if placed 
in comparison with the following statement of the quantities of fish 
cured in Great Britain in each of the last five years when bounties 
were paid. 





Cod, Ling, or Hake, Cured. 








Years. 

Dried. Cured in Pickle. 

ewts. ewts, Barrels. 
1826 secc.c 69,136 3,634 5,621 
1829 ocacctt 95,161 9,273 9,025 
ES Bn ccs. 82,515 6,726 6,142 
TS29  sseees 81,321 5,786 6,819 
F830. 42355: 101,914 5,652 8,836 





There is doubtless a wide difference in the produce of the two 
countries in the same years, but we must not forget the still greater 
difference which exists in the means of the respective countries for 
prosecuting that particular industry. The natural resources may vary 
little, but Scotland, the principal seat of the British fishery, has 
greatly the advantage of Ireland, in more abundant capital, better and 
more general harbour accommodation for boats, a larger number of 
curing-establishments, and more experience and skill on the part of the 
fishermen. ‘ 

The Herring-fishery of Ireland appears to have suffered a more 
extensive decline than any other branch of the fisheries. It is there, 
no doubt, as in other countries, the most variable kind of fishery; but 
we think the falling off of the produce may be more correctly ascribed 
to the confinement of the fishery to the immediate neighbourhood of 
the shores than to the uncertainty of the visits of the herring. For 
although the shoals may not regularly frequent the same localities year 
after year, the herrings are still to be met with in the deep seas, and 
in the same abundance. 

We find that the herring-fishery was very productive in the early 
and middle parts of the last century, but it rapidly decreased at the 
close of that period. In 1784, 35,414 barrels, valued at 35,4141, 
were exported; whereas six years afterwards, in 1790, the exports 
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were only 1,391 barrels. The trade did not rally again for some 
years, until towards the end of the bounty system, the returns for 
which time, however, must not be considered without bearing in mind 
the frauds then practised, of introducing as Irish produce fish of foreign 
origin. 

The quantities of herrings cured in Ireland for the bounties, in 
each year from 1819 to 1829, were as follow:— 








Herrings. 
Years. eet ee eek eee 
Gutted with Knives. | Otherwise Gutted. 
. Barrels. Barrels, 

| oh I RUS A eee ee | 247 976 

DS 20 | occeoustens 7,018 {900 

WS 2l. wccueinecacte 9,464 262 

1322 sea 12,112 146 

UA ne ea ee 27,551 306 

TO24 ae 41,570 63 
1629. 36,957 26,186 

PSG: cede sarees 26,186 512 

oy ee 15,737 47 

i Iolo aR Ce 13,513 dans 

| its Benen 16,855 





The herring-fishery is now chiefly carried on at Galway, Killebegs 
on the Donegal coast, Mayo, the estuary of the Shannon, the coast 
between Dingle Bay and Kenmure, Bantry Bay, Waterford, and from 
Mizen Head to Cahere Point on the Wicklow coast. Herrings may 
be taken in the winter and summer, but the fishery is generally 
carried on in the former season. 

A small portion only of the persons employed in the Irish fisheries 
follow fishing as their sole occupation, and therefore the agricultural 
operations of summer may be a prominent cause for winter being the 
principal period for the fishery. It is nevertheless a misfortune that 
such is the case, as the summer fishery is highly recommended, both 
on account of the supply being more sure and steady, and the quality 
of the fish superior. THerrings are said to sell higher for the Baltic 
market in July than at any other time of year, as they have then no 
appearance of roe, and are very rich. In the beginning of summer 
herrings sell for 10s. the hundred, and afterwards the price falls to 3s. 
or 2s. 6d. 

English boats are engaged in the summer fishery in the Irish 
Channel. In the evidence taken in 1836, it is stated that about one 
hundred boats from Penzance go to Ardglass on the north-east coast, 
every season, and remain about three months, arriving in June and 
departing at the end of August for the pilchard-fishery. These boats 
have received 1007. a month for herrings; but the men consider the 
season a good one if they have more than 20/. to carry home. 

Of the herrings thus taken, large quantities are purchased and 
taken by Irish boats, from Skerries, near Dublin, to Liverpool. The 
herrings are sold to the Skerries men at 4s. a hundred, and are resold 
in Liverpool at 6s. to 12s. a hundred. In 1886 a fish factor in Liver- 
pool stated that his sales of herrings from the 21st of June to the 1st 
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of October, 1835, amounted to 12,287/., and that the fish were 
generally of the finest quality. From May to July, before lamb 
becomes plentiful, herrings are considered the greatest luxury through- 
out the manufacturing districts of Lancashire. The demand for them 
in the towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Bolton, &c., is unbounded, 
and at that period they are worth 10s. a hundred, if brought in good 
condition. There was another fish factor in Liverpool doing the same 
amount of business in 1836. 

The testimony to the superior qualities of the Irish herring is 
general and striking. Mr. Wetherall, of the custom-house, Dublin, 
in 1795, says in reply to queries from the Board of Trade:—“<I 
understand that Irish cured herrings are esteemed to answer the home 
consumption better than the foreign, being larger and of a more 
delicate quality, and being considered as much better food for the 
manufacturer and labourer.” 

The following extracts from the evidence before the Commissioners 
in 1836, are to the same purport: 

County Down. .... The herrings are of a large fine species. 
County DoneGau. The Irish herrings are much better in quality, and bring higher 
prices in the Scotch markets than herrings caught in Scotland. 
re Herrings large and of very fine quality. 
ss The herrings taken at Killybegs are of a much better quality 
than those taken in Scotland. 
- The quality of the herrings on this coast is remarkably fine. 
County Gauway. The harvest herrings are superior to those of winter, and equal 
to the best loch herrings of Scotland. 
is The herrings are of fine flavour and quality. 


We give another extract from the same evidence, to illustrate the 
violent fluctuations experienced, when the fishing is dependent on the 
close approach of the herrings to particular parts of the coast: 

“For some years, between 1783 and 1790, the herring-fishery at 
Rutland, county Donegal, was so extensive that 500 vessels were 
generally loaded every year. The herrings were large; 500 would fill 
a barrel, and they were of very fine quality. At that time 900 of the 
Killybegs herrings would be required to fill a’ barrel. The herrings of 
Rutland were, for the last four or five years of the fishery, taken in 
less quantity, and then entirely left the place.” This district is thus 
described in 1836:—‘‘ The fishermen have not any fish to sell, none, or 
very few being taken; and it may be justly said of poor people here, 
that they are starving in the midst of plenty, seldom eating anything 
but potatoes and salt.” A harbour and various buildings were con- 
structed on Rutland Island, but are now covered with sand. In 
January, 1836, the herrings re-appeared in great abundance at Rutland. 
Had the fishermen at Rutland been able to follow the herrings to sea, 
in all probability their success would have been as great as when the 
shoals frequented the coast. Wakefield also mentions the failure of the 
establishment on Rutland Island. ‘A gentleman,” he says, “laid out 
38,000/., in addition to a Parliamentary grant of 20,000/. in the 
establishment of a fishing village, but although the undertaking proved 
so successful at first, as sometimes to give employment to 300 vessels 
and 1,200 boats, and that 135,000/. was received in cash in the course 
of two months, the herrings disappeared, and the whole scheme 
entirely failed.” ; 
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A deep-sea fishery for herrings is not only strongly recommended 
by the successful example of foreign countries, but, for several reasons, 
it is more advantageous than the uncertain fishery which is dependent 
on the shoals frequenting the coasts. 

Fraser advocates a deep-sea fishery, because the earliest herrings 
are there caught; and besides their being earlier, the herrings are fuller 
in flesh, in more perfection, and cure much better. ‘ Such a fishery,” he 
further adds, “might be carried on with perfect certainty every year, 
whereas the migratory shoals of herrings do not every season return 
to the same shores or bays, where they are usually expected, and 
sometimes for years together are found not to resort to any part of the 
shore of even an extensive line of coast.” 

The Dutch, in their more fortunate days, when at liberty to carry 
on the herring-fishery unrestrained, did not seek for these fish on their 
own coast, but proceeded to the North Sea, and the neighbourhood of 
the Shetland Islands; remaining out for many weeks, and pursuing the 
herrings in their course as they proceeded towards the south. Had 
they waited on their own shores until the fish entered their nets, 
they never would have carried this branch of industry to such an 
extent as to render it one of the chief sources of the opulence of their 
country. 

_ The Swedish fishermen also sail sometimes to the distance of forty 
miles to pursue their occupation with more advantage, and remain out 
several days and nights even in the severest weather. 

Besides the large supplies of excellent white fish and herrings of 
which the Irish seas can boast, many kinds of flat fish, of an equally 
fine and large description, are to be found there also. And both 
lobsters and crabs are by no means strangers to several parts of the 
coast. To persons accustomed to the small supply and high price of 
turbot in the London market, the following portions of evidence on 
that branch of the Irish fisheries may excite some degree of surprise. 


County Downy..... Turbot are so abundant in Dundrum Bay, that they are speared 

close to the dry strand. 

‘i GaLwayr. Turbot of from 14 to 20 lbs. are sold at from 8d. to 1s. each. 

AR Criare.... Turbot and other flat fish are abundant. 

A Kerry.... There is a most excellent turbot bank near the markets. 25 to 
28 fine large turbot were caught by the Coast-Guard officer, 
with a small spillard, in one tide, some of them weighing from 
20 to 30 lbs. 


The Irish soles have favourable testimony bestowed on them also. 
“On the Kerry coast,” it is said, ‘‘ black soles, the finest in the world, 
are sold to the jolters at from 13d. to 4d. the pair.” 

A few extracts from the evidence will suffice to show how much 
profitable employment might be obtained by prosecuting the lobster- 
fisheries. 


County Antrim. Both lobsters and crabs exist in sufficient abundance to create 
a very lucrative fishery. 
»  Donecau. C. killed from 20 to 30 dozen lobsters a-day off Culdaff, oat 
the fishery may be much extended. 
1,  Wexrorp. The lobster-fishery of Kilmore is very important, and may be 
rendered a valuable source of wealth and employment by 
proper regulation. 
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There is still another branch of the Irish fisheries deserving of 
notice, and to which the English markets are indebted for a consi- 
derable supply of very fine salmon. 

Previous to the passing of the present Fishery Laws the salmon- 
fisheries of Ireland were in a very neglected state, and the Commis- 
sioners, in their Report on those fisheries in 1844, remark that they 
never did up to that time, nor do they even now, as a whole, yield more 
than a small proportionate part of that value of which they are capable 
under a proper system. To discover and establish that system, espe- 
cially as regards the important and much vexed question of the close 
season, a question of dispute, doubt, and difficulty, for more than two 
hundred years, has been a source of considerable labour and investi- 
gation to the Commissioners, 

In the Report of 1844-1845, no fewer than fifty-six rivers are 
enumerated as localities where salmon are taken. We subjoin the 


names of the principal rivers, with the probable present gross produce 
of fish. 














Rivers, Fishing Districts. Produce. 
[ Tons. Cwts. 

Be OM Otay oy. cacws adnate osens Cane.» 4c. coca about 80,000 salmon, or.... 220 0 
BAOIAD So sessonatssvesssee0se5e, (AIRY CASCIE. . oc4 aopver ces average Of 6 Years ...0...,.0% 2. 2k 
SCTE RR Ree tela a Do. Pee fis nidenene % Fe Ne eens. ae 10 7 
BallyerOy —o.:..cee ec. Belmullet .2.i05.20....-43 " Ss Seem 26 860 
Ballinahinch ............ Chidon Ged... 58a AlbeO eth ack 1h LS 23 «(0 
Renvyle Fishery........ Dewy: a05..csscaeh hom S964) Riese na topraahioney. dacppde de 10 0 
Bundrow6s ...........0+0+ IS OAR.» srieiioendonasien Pee ae ee Toe ee See 10 0 
Blackwater............... Youghal sesccsccnsscsacs from £3,500 to £4,000. 
MST TOM oo c8e5.cerce os hse 
INGEO! onc desccmapehds da f Waterford icisies.s,..0- about £17,000 to £18,000. 
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The total produce of salmon in Ireland is not exactly known, 
we believe, but as far as we can gather from evidence taken throughout 
the country in 1844, it appears then to have been about 500 tons 
annually, which at an average price of 8d. per lb., would represent a 
value of 37,3337. Large quantities are exported from places having 
steam communication with England, and judging from the particulars 
we have been able to gather, the export may be considered to exceed 
half the produce. 

Messrs. Keays exported the following quantities of salmon from 
Cork in 1842, 1843, and 1844. 







Number of Salmon 
and Peal. 





Number of Boxes 


Gross Weight. 
and Kits. : cout 








1842.—Period 10 Months. 


Tons, 

Raw Salmon—lIced_............ Boxes........ 3,811 56,937 170 
Manufactured 0) ...00...iisie.cssese FSi Bis. 3,529 15,744 46 
ED OUR wsidces petiacsteh ass ernie 72,681 216 
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| Number of Boxes Number of Salmon . 
and Kits. and Peal. Genes Welgut, 
1843.—Period 6 Months. 
Tons 
Raw Salmon—lIced ............ Boxes........ 2,766 38,980 124 
Manufactared) 05.6 .428.08 Hes F522 2,873 14,914 39 
Ota isedies ccd cts ene 53,894 163 
1844.—Period 6 Months. 
Raw Salmon—Iced oo... Boxes........ 2,330 33,815 104 
Nianulactutedin.. iissancace Kits. aocu. 2,449 11,665 31 











PO ase seat Pn. so aansthais | oa 45,480 135 





Other parties in Cork are reported as having exported as much as 
the above. 

Mr. Keays states that the export of salmon from Cork has been 
increasing, but the fishery has not been carried on as extensively as 
it ought. The exports of salmon from Waterford in the seven months 
from February to August 1844, amounted to 20,852 fish, of 67 tons 
14 cwts., in weight; averaging from 6 lbs. to 114 lbs. each. 

For the sake of comparison we have extracted from Mr. Mc Cul- 
loch’s “ Account of the British Empire,” the following statement of the 
quantities and average value of salmon packed in ice, imported into 
London from Scotland, in each year from 1837 to 1841. 


Quantities. Average Prices. Total Value. 


Tons. d. £ 
1,615 10 per Ib. 150,750 


1,070 103 104,160 
817 11 83,880 
758 11 77,850 

83 116,400 





The practice of icing fish for export is now very common, but it may 
not be generally known that the Chinese appear to have been the 
first to adopt that method of preserving fish in a marketable state. 
Wakefield gives the following extract on the subject from Duhamel’s 
““Traité des Péches,” published in 1772: ‘On seait qu’a la Chine, on 
forme sur des bateaux des espéces de glaciéres, au moyen desquelles on 
transporte a Canton des poisson frais et bon a manger, qu’on a pris 
dans des provinces fort éloignées.” 

The condition of the salmon fisheries of Ireland has occupied much 
of the attention of the Fishery Commissioners. In 1844 they instituted 
an inquiry into, and took evidence as to, the general state of the 
fisheries throughout the country, and considerable pains were taken to 
ascertain the proper period for the close season, on which the future 
prosperity of the salmon fishery almost entirely depends. In proof of the 
benefits that will result from the adoption of, and steady perseverance 
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in a judicious system of protection, it is stated that the produce of the 
Foyle has been raised from an average of 43 tons previous to 1823, to 
a steady annual produce of nearly 200 tons, and very nearly to 300 tons 
in the year 1842. And the produce of the small river Newport, County 
Mayo, has been increased from half a ton or a tun in a season, to 8 tons 
of salmon and 8 tons of trout for the season ending the third year, after 
strictly enforcing the protection provided for in the Act of 1842. 

In consequence of the comprehensive inquiries instituted by the 
Fishery Commissioners in 1844 and 1845, and the suggestions in their 
Report of 1845, it was enacted in the Session of 1846, that the close 
time for salmon in the sea and tideways should be from the 1st Sep- 
tember to the 31st January inclusive; and in rivers or lakes above 
tideways from the Ist October to the last day of February inclusive ; 
and further that in September salmon should be only taken by rod and 
line in rivers or lakes above tideways. 

Having now detailed the different branches of the Irish fisheries, 
and considered their respective capabilities, we proceed to show the 
amount of employment afforded by them. The earliest record that 
we have been able to meet with of the number of persons employed 
in the fisheries, is a return about the year 1812, of the Irish Sea 
Fencibles, exhibiting a total of 9,911 men, which Wakefield says 
included all the fishermen of Ireland. From 1812 there is no further 
return until 1821, when the Fishery Board reported the number of 
fishermen to be 86,159. The difference in the numbers for these 
two periods is very great, and although the data will not warrant 
any strict comparison, we may still assume that more persons were 
engaged in the fisheries in 1821 than at any previous period. The 
following table contaius the number of boats and men employed in the 
fisheries from 1821 to the present time, so far as can be ascertained. 





Boats. 





lst Class. 























Years. ge Ad eel er ek a 2nd Class. Fishermen. 
With fixed Masts Per centag Rl See ape 
Sie nase | Mastsand Rigging. 
and Rigging. Preportions. 
PS2 nts 2,766 36° 4,889 36,159 
TS22 eI 3,108 30° 6,196 44,892 
WO Zh Se 3,249 31° 7,150 49,448 
ES24 | 4.00: 3,385 31° 7,497 52,482 
D828 et sic 3,197 30° 7,626 ae g7 8 0e 
Coy 2,878 24° 9,147 | 598,044 
Boa) 22. 2,828 23° 9,298 59,321 
POZS: ecak. 3,437 28° 9,174 63,421 
BOO tee 33997 23° 9,522 64,771 
1536 122s: 2,897 eT i 7,364 54,119 
TO 20k lied ois | 1,887 ! 12° 14,048 ks ovis) 
T3844 i %... Ohh 12° 15,718 84,708 
| or tee Zou ae 17,512 93,073 
HOG HAAS | 2,423 Ve 11,793 98,538 














Hence the number of men increased in the nine years from 1821 
to 1829, to the extent of 28,612, or 79 per cent.; the increase from 
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year to year was greatest from 1821 to 1822, when it amounted to 
24 per cent., but that was the first year of the operations of the 
Fishery Board, and in the subsequent years of that Board’s duration, 
the increase did not exceed 10 per cent. What the actual decrease 
was on the cessation of the bounties in the beginning of 18280, we 
are unable to show, but the number of men in 1836 being 9,652, 
or 18 per cent. less than in 1829, proves that the withdrawal of 
that aid considerably diminished the number of persons employed. 
The abolition of the bounty system, however, did not long interfere 
with the progress of the fisheries, as in 1843, or seven years after 
1836, we find 19,860 more men, a difference of 37 per cent.; and 


if we compare 1843 with 1829, we shall see that there was an - 


increase of 9,208 persons, or 11 per cent., within fourteen years after 
the bounties ceased. A marked improvement is perceptible in the 
years 1844 and 1845, of 14 and 10 per cent. respectively, and it 
cannot but be satisfactory to observe that employment is given to 
56,914 additional men in 1845 than in 1821. We have purposely 
avoided comparing the numbers for 1846 with other years, as we 
regret to observe that Mr. Barry, of the Department of Fisheries, 
Dublin, has informed us that “there is every reason to be quite 
certain that there has been a most deplorable diminution in the 
number both of vessels and men employed in 1846, an unprecedented 
mortality consequent on the deepest distress, and an unusually large 
emigration must have produced a great decrease in their numbers.” 
It is gratifying to remark that the habits and conduct of the 
fishermen is materially altered for the better, and notwithstanding 
the increasing introduction of improved modes of fishing, of which 
great jealousy has hitherto prevailed, and still does to some extent, 
the twenty-eight registering officers report the general behaviour in 
their districts as peaceable and orderly, with but five trifling ex- 
ceptions in 1844, and the same number in 1845. This is a pleasing 
contrast to the character of the fishermen a few years ago, which 
is thus alluded to in the official suggestions to the Commissioners 
for inquiring into the state of the fisheries, in 1836 :—‘‘ In many parts 
of the coasts disputes have arisen between the line fishermen and 
those using trawling or other nets. At the Claddagh (Galway 
town) an association has long existed among the fishermen, who 
have a self-appointed chief, and are subject to rules and regulations 
founded on superstitious and indolent habits, and opposed to many 
useful and industrious operations. So powerful is this body, that 
it has been very frequently necessary to check their proceedings by 
Government armed-vessels.” 

A glance at the number of boats of each class in the preceding table, 
will be sufficient to prove how large a proportion of the Irish fishing is 
necessarily confined to within a short distance from the shores, and con- 
sequently, the extraordinary resources of the neighbouring deep seas 
are barely taxed beyond what is just sufficient to prove their rare 
abundance. It will be seen that from 1821 to 1829, when bounties 
were paid, the per centage proportions of first class boats varied 
from 100 to 200 per cent. above what they were in 1843, 1844, 
1845. This arose, no doubt, from the Government money making 
it just worth the while. of capitalists to embark in the fisheries, and 
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not from any healthy stimulus imparted generally to the industry 
itself. ‘The comparative higher proportions in 1836 and 1846 do 
not appear to have been eccasioned by an increase in the number 
of first-class boats, but rather from a reduction in the second class 
boats, arising perhaps from their unserviceable state, and the want 
of gear and other necessaries. Another circumstance may help to 
account for the great variation in the proportion of the first to the 
second class boats, and that is something different perhaps in the 
modes of classification at different periods. | 

It seems probable, from the information we have been able to 
collect, that there are as many, if not more, actual boatmen engaged 
in the Irish, as in the British fisheries. Such a conclusion appears: to 
be warranted by a comparison of the following figures, which shew 
the number of boats and persons employed in the Irish fisheries, 
and in the British cod and herring fisheries, from 1842 to 1845. 





trish Fisheries. British Cod and Herring Fisheries. 


























Years. 

Boats. Persons, Boats. Persons. 
1842 ave: | nik 12,405 99,435 
NA sess 15,935 | 73,979 14,067 98,124 
ue Saas. 17,955 | 84,708 14,266 97,521 
tes th 19,883 | 93,073 14,649 99,065 





Although this return is confined to the British cod and herring 
fisheries, it may be regarded as closely representing the total number 
of persons employed in the whole of the British coast fisheries. The 
British totals include a large proportion of curers and other work- 
people connected with the business of curing; the actual crews being 
rather under two-thirds of the whole number, which was thus 
composed :— 


Fishermen. Gwners and others. Total. 
In 1842 there were........ 34,282 and BO, Prt. Le 90,435 
fa. gla ee ae 60,457 . S667" " uA. 98,124 
», 1844 Armee | Peecer an 59,859 Hes BEG0O! sedan 97,521 
», 1845 era ae ee 69,279 6 Bay OO) gists 99,065 


No distinction is made in the Irish returns to mark the nature 
of the employment of the persons engaged in the fisheries, but from 
the nearly total absence in Ireland of establishments for curing the 
fish, it is evident that the proportions of boatmen to other persons 
employed must be much higher in the Irish than it is in the British 
fisheries. And as the total number of persons engaged in the Irish 
fisheries considerably exceeds the number of British fishermen, we 
think there is sufficient evidence to establish the fact that there are 
many more fishermen in Ireland than in Great Britain. Happy 
would it be for Ireland if the success of her fishermen was at all 
equal to that of the British; but instead of there being a large export 
of the produce of her fisheries, cured fish of British taking 1s imported 
into Ireland, to the amount of several thousand pounds annually. 
The following table is a statement of the official value A fish of 

B 
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British taking imported into Ireland, and of fish of all sorts exported 
from Ireland, in cach year from 1839 to 1846. 









Imports. Exports. 












£ £ 
WS BO: cchecene 44,614 653 
1840. creas. 69,972 600 
1840... 75,944 53 
Leg 69,631 280 
£84307, 36,195 | 2,418 
1844 |... 34,677 90 
1845)...0.4 80,728 | 177 | 
USAG6 caso 30,701 (es 














With the evidence of the preceding pages before us, illustrative 
of the striking capabilities of the Irish fisheries, and the ample means 
by which they might be worked, the question may naturally arise 
how it is that so little advantage has hitherto been taken of a 
provision, at once so bounteous and so easy of attainment. And it 
may be inquired has the attention of Government been at any time 
directed to the subject, and means taken to draw capital and enter- 
prise into so important a branch of the national industry. On the 
last of these queries we may remark that not only have various 
Government investigations been made as to the condition of the 
Trish fisheries, but large sums of public money have been lavished 
on them in the shape of bounties, both before and after the Union. 
The encouragement afforded by the Irish Parliament is thus al- 
Iuded to in the Report on the British Fisheries in 1800:—-‘* Your 
Committee think it probable that the very large bounties given on 
the herring fishery by the legislature of Ireland, would, in case of 
that increased intercourse between the countries which may be ex- 
pected to take place after the Union, give rise to a great variety of 
difficulties and frauds, unless the systems of the two countries should 
be assimilated; and as the Irish fishery is, notwithstanding these 
bounties, in a very declining state, they cannot recommend the adop- 
tion of theirs.” 

We find that from 1801 to 1819, when a Fishery Board was 
established in Ireland, 92,152/. were paid on fishing-boats, cured 
fish, and fish oil; and that from 1820 to 1830, when that Board 
was abolished and bounties were discontinued, a further sum of 
163,3762. was so disposed of; amounting towether to a sum of 
255,528/., which, with 21 2561. (granted on foreign cured fish 1m- 
ported, and paid, ‘within a small amount, in the five years from 1807 
to 1811), makes a total of 276,784. for ‘the amount paid in bounties 
during thirty years, from 1800 to 1830, being 9,200/. a-year on the 
average, 

These bounties, which failed to establish the fisheries on a perma- 
nent footing, were open to the perpetration of great frauds, as many of 
the herrings exported as Irish produce, only ‘deserved that character 
from occupying an Irish instead of a Swedish barrel. 

The capital which the bounties had attracted to the fisheries from 
other employment, speedily returned to its former chanuels on the 
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discontinuance of Government payments, and the number of boats and 
persons employed was of course greatly decreased, but probably little 
distress was the consequence to the Irish themselves, as fishing for the 
bounties no doubt opened a wide field to British capital and British 
fishermen. 

Since the period of bounties, a large increase has taken place in the 
number of second-class boats, and in the persons employed, but the 
fishery appears to be carried on in a very inefficient and _spiritless 
manner, and the produce is very far from what it ought to be. 

The absence of a more numerous class of large boats appears in a 
great measure to be owing to a corresponding absence of safe and well- 
placed harbours and piers. But this impediment to the progress of the 
fisheries will now be almost entirely removed, by the liberal grants made 
in the last two sessions of Parliament in aid of such works, 50,0007. 
were voted in 1846, to encourage the sea fisheries of Ireland by promoting 
the construction of piers, harbours and other works. The Commis- 
sioners of public works in Ireland state, in their Fifteenth Report, on 
the subject of this grant, that, since the passing of the Act, they have 
received 125 memorials praying for the erection of works of that 
nature. Many of these memorials were for inappropriate purposes, 
but thirty-five projects, estimated to cost 79,8151., were selected as 
deserving of immediate assistance, and the Treasury have sanctioned 
grants accordingly to the amount of 47,477/.; the remaining 32,3382. 
being provided by the districts or interested proprietors. The locality 
of these works appears to be judiciously selected, and all parts of the 
island will be benefited by them, but principally the western and southern 
coasts. In 1847 a further sum of 40,000/. was granted, which if 
issued in the same proportions to the total estimates, namely 60. per 
cent., will cause an additional expenditure of 64,000/., making an 
aggregate of 145,000/. to be devoted to these important objects. So 
large and useful an outlay cannot fail to be highly beneficial to the 
interests of the fisheries. Indeed, the small but successful fishing 
companies at Dunmore, to which we have already referred, are a 
gratifying proof of the good results that will follow the provision of 
suitable shelter and accommodation for the fishing-boats. 

But there are other causes which also tend to check the development 
of the Irish fisheries, and to overcome which is quite byond the 
unassisted power of even the most industrious and skilful class of 
fishermen. 

In many parts of Ireland the roads between the coast and the 
neighbouring towns and villages, are few and bad; thus many localities 
which could command an exuberant supply of fish, equal to any 
demand, are isolated and unable to find a market, and the fishing 18 
confined to the supply of individual necessities, the fishermen having 
no inducement to extend their operations. 

The people have not been backward to avail themselves of im- 
provements in the means of access, and in many places, so favoured, 
strings of carts may now be seen conveying fish into the interior, with 
which little or no intercourse formerly existed. 

But, perhaps, the Irish fishermen experience a still greater dis- 
advantage from the general want of the common facilities for curing 
fish. Without such provision they are unable to follow one of the 
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most valuable branches of their calling, and the deficiency in this 
respect has been deemed of sufficient importance to justify the aid of 
Government who have recently set up six model curing establish- 
ments. The experiment, although so limited, has we believe given 
ample proof of the large quantities of excellent store food that could be 
prepared from a now perishable prodnee; if the requisite means were 
more generally at command. 

To excite a progressive prosperity in the Irish fisheries evidently 
requires then, the opening to the fishing stations of every possible 
source of demand, and the use of all practicable efforts to make the 
system of curing an essential part of the business of the fisheries. 

Although perfectly aware of the many difficulties that must beset 
the adoption of efficient measures for these purposes, we thought that 
the demand might be considerably increased by the imtroduction of 
fish, two or three times a week, into the workhouse dietaries, and the 
art of curing very generally diffused by providing means, on the 
premises of such of the workhouses as might be suitably situated, 
for the inmates and the fishermen, or other poor persons of the locality, 
to cure fish for the inland workhouses, or on their own account. 

In our search for data on this subject, we discovered, however, that 
similar suggestions had emanated from the Board of Works in Ireland, 
and appeared in their published correspondence with the Treasury 
in 1846. But the attention of Government was at that time more 
particularly directed to encouraging the business of curing by the 
establishment of works especially for that purpose; and the important 
question of supplying fresh fish to the numerous inmates of the work- 
houses appears to have escaped investigation. The large supply of 
fish that would be required for the workhouse consumption may not 
have been immediately apparent, and, therefore, the following illus- 
trations of the demand that might be so created may not be ‘wholly 
devoid of interest. 

On the 27th of March, 1847, 159 buildings in Ireland were in 

eccupation as workhouses, originally constructed to contain 93,860 
inmates, but accommodating, at the above date, as many as 113,708 
paupers. So far as we have’ heen able to ascertain, 83 of these Newes. 
or about one-half, are situated very near to the coast, or communicate 
with it by some of the chief channels of inland navigation, The 
number of inmates in the 83 houses, on the 7th of March, 1847, 
amounted to 72,403. By taking this number as the basis “of our 
calculations, and allowing 2 lbs. of raw fish for one meal, to each 
person, (not too large an ‘estimate, perhaps, as bone and all refuse is 
included, ) we should have a weekly consumption of 289,612 lbs. of 
fish, if given twice in the week, or 434,418 lbs., if served out on three 
days in each week ; these quantities would respectively represent an 
annual consumption of 15,054,624 lbs. and 22,589,736 lbs. 

It would be difficult, however, to define the limit to the con- 
sumption in the way proposed, as it is very probable that nearly 
all of the 159 workhouses might be supplied with fish, either fresh 
or cured, With such a range in view, we can scarcely be accused 
of exaggeration if we assume the practicability of the plan to 100 
of the houses s, and estimate their inmates at 84,000. Such a number 
of persons would raise the amount of the demand, if given: 


- 
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Twice in Value at Three times Value at 
the Week, 1d. per lb, in the Week. 1d. per lb. 

lbs. £ lbs. £ 
In a week to $36,000 ........ 1,400 | In a week to 504,000 ........ 2,100 
», &monthsto 4,368,000 ........ 18,200] ,, 3monthsto 6,552,000 ........ 27,300 
iG em 8,736,000 ........ 36,400} ,, 6 i 13,104,000 ........ 54,600 


sd? cre , Lgh72 000 ‘ 12 4, 26,208,000 
| or 156,000 pcg secice Salsa! or 234,000 ewts. 
quantities that may be appreciated, when it is shown that the quantity 
of cod, ling, and hake, cured in Great Britain, was under 100,006 cwt., 
in 1845, 

The introduction into the workhouses of fish as an article of dict, 
could not be objected to on account of its not being a wholesome or 
nutritious food, as such an idea is refuted by the well-being of those 
of the Irish and other people who live chiefly on fish. 

Fresh fish might be found to be a very desirable food in conjunc- 
tion with Indian meal, from the probability of its tendency to count- 
eract the bad effects of that kind of meal when used alone. On the 
score of economy, fish would certainly prove an advantageous item in 
the workhouse dietary. The demand so created would not only be 
beneficial to the fishermen, but it might lead to the inmates of the 
workhouses acquiring a knowledge of occupations that would be useful 
to them when again on their own resources, as they might be 
employed in making up warm clothing, preparing twine, and making 
nets, of all of which articles the fishermen, generally speaking, are 
in great want. Such supplies might be given to the fishermen in part 
payment for their produce, although it would be far from desirable 
not to pay them chiefly in cash, as that mode of payment, from the 
love of money being so strongly developed in the Irish character, 
would be more likely to rouse their energies and stimulate their 
exertions. 

The demand for fish might be increased beyond the consumption 
of fresh fish, by introducing the system of curing on a more general 
scale than has hitherto been tried. Where the workhouses are very 
near to the sea, it would, we think, be both feasible and useful to 
appropriate a small portion of the premises, supplied with the requisite 
stores, to the curing of fish. The inmates of the workhouses might 
cure for the supply of the inland workhouses, and the fishermen, or 
other poor persons of the locality, wight be allowed and taught to 
cure for themselves, either gratuitously or at the cost price of the 
stores. 

The adoption of such a method might be the means of introducing 
the art of curing into several of the distressed districts of the country ; 
of making the people better acquainted with cured fish as a useful 
article of food; and of creating a trade with the interior, that would 
prove highly beneficial to the fishermen and the people in general. 

Such a system of curing might even be preferable to the present 
Government plan of erecting a few large establishments on distant 
points of the coast, and of buying fresh fish from the fishermen and 
curing it in the establishment. It might be a question whether the 
people would not be more benefited by being obliged to cure for 
themselves, and in a way that would leave them more at liberty per- 
haps to enter into a trade in salt-fish with hucksters, or any other 
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persons who might find it worth while to collect such an article for 
general traffic. 

An experienced curer might visit the different localities, and 
instruct the people in the most approved methods of curing. 

There is now in Ireland, a consumption of cured fish of British 
taking, which varies in value from 30,0002. to 80,0004. a year, and, 
therefore, the establishment of a general system of home curing 
appears to be warranted by the present demand, as well as called 
for by the many benefits to which such a plan would most probably 
give rise. 

We would further recommend, as an assistance to poor fishermen, _ 
that a similar grant to that now distributed in Scotland of 5000. a 
year, towards the repairing of boats, should be given to Ireland. The 
sum is small, but, when divided into portions of a few pounds, it 
would restore to many a poor fisherman the means of continuing his 
daily labour. The proper application of such a fund could be safely 
intrusted to the officers of the Coast Guard, by whom the fishermen’s 
boats are now registered. 

During the late lamentable period of distress in Ireland, the forma- 
tion of large companies for prosecuting the fisheries has engaged public 
attention, but we fear the fate of the Nymph Bank Company, and 
the failure to establish other similar companies, afford, to such under- 
takings, but faint hopes of a better result in the present day. In the 
business of fishing, individual exertion, of a more than ordinary nature, 
is so absolutely necessary, that associations of the fishermen themselves, 
or of a few individuals, as now exist at Dunmore, are the only kind of 
companies. that appear likely to offer good to the fisheries, or profit to 
the members. The former of these kinds of partnership may be so 
easily promoted by the assistance and advice of local proprietors, that 
we cannot but look forward to the prosperity of the Irish fisheries 
being considerably advanced by the well-direeted efforts ef private in- 
dividuals of intelligence and influence, 





On the Health of Nightmen, Scavengers, and Dustmen. By Wi.t1am 
Aveustus Guy, M.B., Caniab.; Professor of Forensic Medicine, 
King’s College, London; Physician to King’s College Hospital: 
Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Society, &c. 


I was induced to enter on the inquiry indicated by the title of this 
communication in consequence of an application made to me by the 
owner of a laystall, indicted as a nuisance, that I would examine the 
effect on the health of the neighbourhood of the laystall in question. 
The examination of the health of nightmen, scavengers, and dustmen, 
the results of which I now propose to lay before the Society, grew 
out of this local inquiry. 

As in all scientific investigations, much depends upon the absence 
of any decided bias in the mind of the observer; it may be well to 
premise that a careful examination of the evidence laid before the 
Health of Towns’ Commission in reference to the health of nightraen 
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and of men working in the sewers of London, had left me in a state 
of uncertainty as to the real effect of this class of occupations upon 
health—a state not unfavourable to discovery of truth*. In refer- 
ence to the several subjects of the inquiry, it may also be desirable to 
state, that they were in no way prepared for the questions put to them, 
either by previous notice of my intended visit, or by any preliminary 
observations calculated to affect their answers to my queries. The 
mode of procedure was as nearly as possible the same in all cases, and 
such as I deemed most likely to elicit the real truth. 

With a view of collecting the facts relating directly to the health 
of the men employed, in one way or other, in laystalls, whether as 
nightmen, scavengers, dungmen, dustmen, or hillmen, I visited and 
inspected eleven laystalls, being nearly one-half of the number existing 
in the metropolis. For the facts relating to the health of bricklayers’ 
labourers, I am indebted to Mr. Baker, who gave me facilities for 
personally inspecting the men employed on the works of the British 
Museum, and for those bearing on the health of brickmakers, to Mr. 
Dodd, the well-known dust contractor. 

My first inquiries were directed to the health of the men employed 
in the laystalls; and as it was necessary to compare them with some 
standard, I selected the bricklayers’ labourers as most likely to answer 
that purpose. When, however, I came to examine the latter class of 
men, I found that they differed from the object of my inquiry ina 
point which seemed by no means unimportant—the large majority are 
{rish, while an equal proportion of the men who work in laystalls are 
English. It was this circumstance which induced me to visit the 
brickfields, as I was given to understand that I should there meet with 
a class of men consisting, with very rare exceptions, of Englishmen, 
and, for that reason, furnishing a more just standard of comparison ; 
my object being to contrast two classes of men resembling each other 
in the common circumstance of working in the open air, and as much 
as possible in all other points, but differing in being or not being ex- 
posed to offensive exhalations. 

It is not necessary that I should enter into any description of the 
occupations of the bricklayers’ labourer or of the brickmaker; but as 
the employments of which the laystall are the scene are less familiar, 
it may be desirable to enter into a brief description of them. In most 
of the laystalls or dustmen’s yards, every species of refuse matter is 
collected and deposited:—nightsoil, the decomposing refuse of mar- 
kets, the sweepings of narrow streets and courts, the sour-smelling 
grains from breweries, the surface soil of the leading thoroughfares, 
and the ashes from the houses. The proportion in which these several 
matters are collected, varies with the engagements of the contractors. 
In some laystalls, for instance, little or no nightsoil is deposited, 
while in others, this material is collected in large quantity. In all 
these establishments.the bulk of the deposits consists of dust from the 
houses, which is sifted on the spot by women and boys seated on the 


* See “ Ranking’s Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences,’”’ vol. IV., 
p. 417, where, in reference to the men working in the sewers, I express the opinion 
that we are bound to suspend our judgment ‘till a more extended inquiry, and an 
accurate comparison with some healthy standard of out-door occupation shall have 
been instituted.’’ 


= 
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dust-heaps, assisted by men who are engaged in filling the sieves, sort- 
ing the heterogeneous materials, or removing and carting them away. 
All the persons so occupied are, of course, exposed to the exhalations 
which rise from the several deposited matters; but more directly and 
immediately to those with which their own special occupation brings 
them into contact. It would not answer any good purpose to enter 
into a minute classification of the several persons submitted to inspec- 
tion and inquiry, especially as many of them have followed at different 
times different branches of the trade; but as I have noted down the 
employment chiefly followed by each man, I shall be able to make 
such distinctions as may seem called for. 

The points ascertained by inspection and inquiry, were the same 
in the case of each class of working men, and the questions put to 
them were shaped as nearly as possible in the same way. The results 
were noted down on the spot in a tabular form, comprising for each 
individual the initials, age, age at the time he began to work, the 
diseases, if any, to which he was subject, the particulars of absence 
from work, with the assigned cause and duration of the absence or 
absences, and the previous occurrence of fever. In reference to the 
latter point especially, if the answer to the question—Have you ever 
had an attack of fever? was in the affirmative, the duration of the 
illness, and such other particulars as could be obtained, were noted 
down, and the disease was not entered as fever until I had satisfied 
myself that in all probability it had been rightly named. To the 
results of these inquiries, I added in a separate column, the letter G 
or B indicating good or bad health, as shown by the appearance, still 
further distinguishing the first class by the figures 1, 2, 3, indicative 
of the degrees of good health, the figure 3 standing for robust health, 
and 1 and 2 for lower degrees of strength and vigour. As might be 
expected, very few in any of the employments were in bad health, but 
there was a marked difference in the proportion of the robust to those 
whose health seemed less vigorous. With a view of avoiding circum- 
locution, I shall designate the men employed in laystalls by the one 
word Scavengers, and shall at once present the results of my inquiry 
under that title in a condensed tabular form. 
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An examination of this table, which has been carefully com- 
piled from the notes taken on the spot, must convince the most 
sceptical, that the health of scavengers is fully equal to that of the 
labouring men with whom they are compared. The average and 
greatest ages of men actually at work, the state of health as deter- 
mined by inspection, the proportionate numbers subject to illness, or 
having suffered from severe attacks of disease, and the numbers 
altogether exempt from sickness, or kept from work only by short 
attacks of indisposition—when taken together supply a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the healthiness of the scavenger’s occupation. 

But the most remarkable result of the comparison is displayed in 
the relative liability. of the three classes to fever. Sir Anthony 
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Carlisle* notices the slight lability to fever of the men employed in 


cleansing the sewers; and the numbers in the foregoing table would 
certainly tend to confirm his statement, by the analogy of a class 
following an allied occupation. It will be seen, that the number of 
men attacked by fever among the scavengers is 8 per cent., among 
bricklayers’ labourers 353 per cent., and among brickmakers 213 per 
cent.; while the attacks of fever in the three classes are 9, 38, and 
215 per cent. respectively. In other words, the bricklayers’ labourer 
is more than four times, and the brickmaker nearly three times as 
liable to fever as the scavenger. 

On referring to the column of my notes in which the occupation chiefly 
followed by each individual is set down, I find, that of 34 men entered 
as nightmen, only 1 had had an attack of fever: after being out of work 
three weekst. The remainder occurred in men following other branches 
of the business. One of these (now a master scavenger) had had two 
attacks of fever which he attributed to his business; a second (a 
hillmany}), stated that he was taken ill with fever after cleansing an 


_ * “ Practical Observations on the Preservation of Health and the Prevention of 
Diseases,’’ 1838, p. 19. Sir Anthony states that out of between forty and fifty 
men employed in the Sewers, only three had had fever. Patissier (‘‘ Traité des 
Maladies des Artisans’’), however, describes the greater part of the men employed 
in the sewers of Paris as cachectic, as having a blanched and livid appearance, and 
as scarcely attaining the age of forty or fifty years. He ascribes their unhealthy 
appearance to their poverty and low living. The men employed in the sewers of 
London, on the contrary, are, according to Sir Anthony Carlisle, who is fully borne 
out by the facts collected at his request by Mr. John Houseman, Clerk to the late 
Westminster Commission of Sewers, (see Mr. Hertslet’s Evidence before the Health 
of Towns’ Commission,) by no means an unhealthy race of men. See also, in 
confirmation of this opinion, the statement of Mr. I’Anson. These facts and opinions 
will be found more minutely detailed in ‘‘ Ranking’s Half-yearly Abstract of the 
Medical Sciences, vol. IV., p. 420. 

+ It is remarkable that Ramazini, in his chapter on the diseases of men following 
this occupation, makes no mention of any complaint to which they are subject except 
inflammation of the eyes: and this is the more worthy of observation as be himself 
tells us that the first idea of his work was suggested by pity for this very class of 
labourers. Patissier, after noticing this complaint of the eyes, under the designation 
Mitte, enters into considerable detail on the asphyxia of nightmen, known in Paris 
as the Plomd; but he does not enter into any details respecting their general state 
of health, or point out any other maladies to which they are subject. The same 
author bears testimony to the general good state of health of the manufacturers of 
urate and pondrette, who are exposed to the same exhalations as nightmen. 
Thackrah (‘‘ The effects of Arts, Trades, and Professions, &c., on Health and 
Longevity,’’ 2nd edit., p. 62,) states that ‘‘The nightmen of London are generally 
healthy, notwithstanding their disgusting occupation. Of 18, examined by my 
assistant, only two had even slight disorder. Appetite, they declare, is increased 
by the effluvium. Their only complaint is defect of food from lowness of wages.”’ 
Much to the same effect is the evidence of Mr. James Creevy, nightman, of Drury 
Lane, who, out of nine men in his employ, had one of 60 and another of 66 years 
of age; and of Mr. Thorn, who knew one man at work at 67 and who describes them 
as a healthy and robust set of men. 

A fact mentioned to me, by Mr. Stevens, who did me the favour of accompany- 
ing me in my inspection of the scavengers’ premises, is too curious to be omitted. 
He stated that he perfectly well recollects, thirty years ago, when he was a lad, seeing 
as many as twelve patients, directed by the faculty of that day to walk round the 
shoots for night-soil on his father’s premises; and he appealed for confirmation of this 
statement to his brother, who said that he had seen scores of patients industriously 
inhaling this very curious dose of physic. 

~ Employed in sifting the ashes. 
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alley in White Cross Street; a third (also a hillman), had suffered 
from fever, but could not trace it to any distinct cause ; a fourth (a dust- 
man), had an attack of fever before he entered his business; a fifth (a 
hillman), had an attack of fever twenty years ago, when working at a 
willow manufactory, and he stated that it ran through the workshop ; 
a sixth (a dustman) had fever a year ago while working, for a time, at 
a coal wharf; and the seventh was attacked while working at his usual 
employment of a dustman. 

It would appear, then, that out of eight persons attacked with 
fever four only were at the time actually working at their usual em- 
ployment, while of the remainder, only two attributed the disease to 
the occupation itself. The number of men attacked by fever among 
the class designated generally as scavengers might, therefore, have been 
fairly reduced one-half, but as I was unwilling to exercise too rigorous 
an exclusion, I have contented myself with pointing out the true state 
of the facts. 

The excess in the number of fever-cases occurring among the 
bricklayers’ labourers, is a very remarkable fact. I had examined 16 
of the men before it occurred to me to inquire whether they had been 
attacked in England or in Ireland; but in the case of the remainder I 
took care to ascertain this point. The result of the inquiry was, that 
12 out of the 57 had been attacked in Ireland, 1 in France, and 9 in 
England. These 9 cases of fever, out of a total of 57, (or nearly 16 
per cent.,) must, therefore, have occurred while the men were following 
their particular occupation. Whether the occupation itself is in any 
way to blame, isa question that must be reserved for examination 
presently. 

If we take, as our test, the number of cases of fever occurring 
among the three classes submitted to examination, it would seem to 
follow that the scavengers of London are a peculiarly healthy race 
of men. How far this conclusion is borne out by the application of 
other tests, I now proceed to inquire. 

The greatest age of any man at work among the 96 scavengers ex- 
amined, was 66, the oldest bricklayers’ labourer, was 64, and .the 
oldest brickmaker 68. Men were reported to me by name who had 
passed their 70th year and were still at work in the laystalls, and one 
Richard Tyrrell, of the Parish of Shadwell, was stated to have reached 
the age of 97, after having worked all his lifetime at the trade. In 
corroboration of this statement, which was confirmed by a score of 
master scavengers, it was mentioned that when, in the course of last 
year, a deputation of the leading contractors waited upon Lord Mor- 
peth, a petition for pecuniary assistance to bury this man was shown to 
his lordship. Another man, who was familiarly known as Old Wood, 
was said to have completed a century. I have already stated inci- 
dentally, that out of nine nightmen employed by Mr. Creevy, one was 
66 years of age, and that Mr. Thorn refers to one who was at work at 
67. Measured, therefore, by the test of age, the occupation of the 
scavenger would not appear to be very unhealthy. 

The average age attained by all above 20 in the three classes of 
occupation does not materially differ; the scavengers, however, are 
about a year younger than the two other classes. This circumstance is 
easily explained by the fact, that many of the men working in the 
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scavengers’ yards begin at a very early age as sifters, while the brick- 
layers’ labourer is not fit for any branch of his employment till a later 
period; and this remark applics, to a more limited extent, to the brick- 
maker, That this is the true explanation, is rendered highly probable, 
by the average age of all who are employed in the three trades above 
30 years of age. ‘The mean age of the bricklayers’ labourer, reckoning 
from this point, is found to be 41°75, of the brickmaker 43°42, and of 
the scavenger 44°66. In confirmation of these results, it may be men- 
tioned, that the average age of the 45 sewermen examined by Mr. 
Tfouseman, was 39 years and 2 months, and that of the men reported 
upon by Mr. PAnson, 45 years. It may afford a standard of com- 
parison, to give the average age of pressmen and compositors, as ascer- 
tained by myself. Of 45 pressmen it was 34 years, and of 197 
compositors 28 years. 

The per centage proportion of men among the scavengers found in 
the enjoyment of robust health, is the same as among the bricklayers’ 
labourers, but greater than among the brickmakers, the numbers being 
respectively, 81, 81, and 68. But on the whole, I have no hesitation 
in stating, that the scavengers are the healthiest looking body of men. 

The per centage proportion reporting themselves as sulject to sickness 
of one kind or another in the three employments, are:—Scavengers 
19, bricklayers’ labourers 25, and brickmakers 36. So that in this 
respect the scavengers have a marked advantage. 

The per centage proportions stating that they had suffered some 
severe attacks of illness, other than fever, were as follows:—-Scavengers 
104, bricklayers’ labourers 11, and brickmakers 46. 

The per centage proportion attacked by fever, it may be well to 
repeat, were :—8, 354, and 214, for scavengers, bricklayers’ labourers, 
and brickmakers respectively. Among nightmen it was 3 per cent. 
Of the 45 men working in the sewers, two, according to Mr. House- 
man, had suffered attacks of fever, one of which was traced to the 
occupation. This would give about 4 per cent. 

The per centage proportion of scavengers who had never been kept 
away from their work by illness for a single day, was 53, of brick- 
layers’ labourers 86, and of brickmakers 18; being a result highly 
favourable to the scavengers. 

The per centage proportions never kept away from work a week by 
illness, were for the three classes as follows :—Scavengers, 18 per cent., 
bricklayers’ labourers 7 per cent., brickmakers 14 per cent.; a result 
also favourable to the first-named class. 

The following are individual instances of the enjoyment of unin-_ 
terrupted health for a considerable term of years among the class of 
scavengers :—R. 8., at. 55, began to work at 15; W. L., ext. 56, began 
to work at 36, having previously served in the army ; ce G., wot. 59, 
began to work at 8 years of age; J. W., et. 62, began to work at 
40, previously a labourer; J. C., et. 66, began to work at 10 years 
of age. 

The women and children employed in sifting the cinders are no ex- 
ception to the rule of good health enjoyed by the men. They are, with 
very few exceptions, a healthy looking, ruddy complexioned class. One 
or two of the boys whom I saw at work, oe have been excellent 
models for the artist. 
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I would once more advert to the remarkable contrast offered b 
the three classes submitted to comparison in regard to their liability 
to fever. On the general question of the true cause of fever, there is, 
as is well known, a difference of opinion among medical men. There 
are those who believe that fever is chiefly or solely due to emanations 
from putrefying animal and vegetable matter, and they carry their 
belief so far as to condemn on this ground, all collections of such 
matters even on open spaces in the centre of our towns. On the other 
hand, there are many esteemed authorities who affirm that putrefying 
animal and vegetable matter is never the true cause of fever*. It is 
probable that the truth will hereafter be found to lie between these two 
extremes. My own recent inquirics, and especially the facts detailed 
in this communication, certainly tend to confirm an opinion which I 
have more than once expressed, that filth is rather the nerse than the 
parent of fever, to which I would now add the expression of my 
opinion that, in extreme case, fever may be bred of filth. These ex- 
treme cases are to be found, as I believe, not in the neighbourhood of 
dust-heaps, and accumulations of animal or vegetable matter in the 
open airt, but in houses inverted over cesspools, or otherwise made the 
receivers of all the foul evacuations from ill constructed drains; or in 
houses crowded to excess with dirty and squalid occupants{. Even in 


* Tt will add to the interest and value of this communication if I append the 
opinions upon this point of one or two esteemed authorities. Dr. Watson (‘‘ Lectures 
on the Principles and Practice of Physic,’’) is strongly of the opinion stated in the 
text, for he distinctly affirms ‘‘ that neither animal nor vegetable decomposition 
is sufficient to generate fever of any kind (vol. I. p. 719, ist edition);’’ and this 
is not a casually expressed opinion, but the spirit of all that he says on this difficult 
subject. Dr. Christison, again, (‘‘ Library of Medicine, vol. I., page 162,’’) says: 
‘« Since continued fever clearly originates often In propagation from the sick to the 
healthy, it becomes a second question of much interest, whether it originates in any 
other cause. Authors and practitioners seem in general to be very easily satisfied 
upon this head, and to have decided the matter in the affirmative; nay, some talk 
with the utmost familiarity of various special causes, such as cold, fatigue, mental 
emotions, putrid effluvia, excesses of the table, and the like. But the question of the 
origin of continued fever and their causes is far from being easily settled to the 
satisfaction of a philosophical mind.’’ Dunglison (‘‘ Elements of Hygiene,’’ p. 91), 
speaking of ‘‘emanations from animal and vegetable substances in a state of 
decomposition,”’ gives it as his opinion “‘ that the admixture of such emanations with 
the air does not affect public salubrity to such an extent as might be imagined.’’ 
Much to the same effect is the opinion of Thrackrah, (op. cit. pp. 63 and 193,) and of 
an author of deserved repute in his own time (Sir Gilbert Blane, Medical Logic, 
p- 162), who, after stating that he agrees with Dr. Bancroft in thinking ‘that 
febrile miasmata do not in any case consist in the exhalations of simple putrefaction,’’ 
admits that fever may be produced by the ‘ sordes of the skin and tainted efiluvia 
of the living human body,” and especially mentions the exhalations from the holds 
of ships. The foregoing quotations are given as contributions to the statistics of 
opinion. 

+ Patissier attributes the little inconvenience suffered by persons exposed to 
offensive effluvia to the circumstance of those effluvia being greatly diluted by the 
atmosphere. In this opinion I fully concur. 

+ In two cases of fever which I have recently attended, the patients lived ina 
decent, well-paved court, in houses thus inverted over cesspools, and cheated into a 
false security by badly constructed drains. A few years since fever ran through a 
family of five persons in a large house in one of the open squares of London. It 
could not be traced from without, nor did it spread to any of the attendants. It 
proved fatal to two out of the five. That house, too, was undrained, and constituted 
a receiver of offensive gases from cesspools in the basement. A case given in evidence 
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these extreme cases, however, but especially where they occur in the 
midst of crowded populations, there is great difficulty in forming a 
sound opinion, as in the midst of such populations, the seeds of all sorts 
of contagious diseases are likely to be very generally diffused, and 
ready at any moment to germinate into this destructive malady. 

I am disposed to attribute the great liability of the bricklayer’s 
labourer to fever, to the habit of over-crowding so common among the 
Irish, and I think it not unlikely, that the somewhat lower liability to 
fever to the brickmaker, may be also due to his mode of living. In 
comparing different occupations, so many things have to be considered 
both in the occupations themselves and in the habits of the men, 
that it is very difficult to arrive at a just conclusion. To attain 
to perfect satisfaction in this matter, it would be necessary to 
extend the inquiry to several other classes of men working out of 
doors; as well as to strengthen the probabilities established in this 
paper by a reference to the employments of the victiins of fever. The 
registration of occupations, however, is at present so imperfect that 
there is little hope of being able to collect a sufficient number of facts. 
In the meantime, the present contribution is offered as a collection of 
probabilities bearing on the health of a very useful body of men, and as 
probabilities, far more valuable than mere hypotheses unsupported by 
fact, or generalizations pushed to an extreme, attended, as they are, with 
the obvious inconvenience of diverting the attention of the advocates 
of sanitary improvement from the condition of our houses to that of 
laystalls, markets, and graveyards, which, though not free from objec- 
tion, are comparatively harmless, and require rather strict supervision, 
than summary suppression. 

I cannot conclude this communication without’ adverting for a 
moment to the case which gave rise to this inquiry. It was an indict- 
ment for a nuisance, in which two questions had to be decided by the 
jury:-—1. Was the dust-yard a source of inconvenience and discomfort, 
to the inhabitants of the neighbourhood? and 2. Was it injurious to 
health? The verdict against the defendant may have turned entirely 
on the answers to the first of these questions. As to the second, the 
absence of deaths from fever in the streets and courts immediately 
surrounding the alleged nuisance, as proved by a reference to the books 
of the Registrar-General; the very trivial complaints of illness, and 
the very small number of cases of sickness found to exist on two several 


before the Health Commission by Mr. Thorn, as the only one which he had been able 
to trace to a collection of filth, occurred in the person of a young man direct from 
the country, who was put to sleep in a kitchen under the windows of which horse- 
dung had been heaped up. The interesting case reported by Dr. Christison, in the 
Seventh Vol. of the ‘‘ Monthly Journal of Medical Science,’’ was of this class. The 
drains of the farm-house in which typhus fever had broken out, were found “ all 
closed up and obstructed with the accumulated filth proceeding from the necessaries 
and farm-yard,’’ and ‘‘a part of the accumulation” of farm-yard stuff ‘“‘had been 
heaped up very near the back wall of the house.’’ The large number of fever cases 
occurring in Church Lane, St. Giles’s—a place completely isolated from the influ- 
ence of laystalls or crowded graveyards, and from all external sources of impurity, 
except that due to the neglected state and bad habits of its inhabitants, is a striking 
example of over-crowding and personal uncleanliness. The neighbourhood of Hat- 
field Street is fortunate in possessing privies for cesspools, and in a more moderate 
degree of over-crowding, and the inhabitants were found, in a corresponding degree, 
free from fever. 
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examinations of the neighbourhood, served to convince me that, if the 
disagreeable odours complained of by the neighbours, had any effect 
upon their health, it was in a degree which no test of sickness or mor- 
tality that I could apply, would have served to render evident. If 
this conclusion be well founded, it may not be deemed unimportant, 
when it is considered, that the thorough cleansing of so large a city as 
the metropolis, presupposes both a large staff of men, and convenient 
places of deposit at points not too remote from the districts requiring 
tobe cleansed. A proper supervision of the laystalls and dust-yards of 
the metropolis would easily prevent them from becoming nuisances 
to the immediate neighbourhoods, and even advantageous to the health 
by preserving open spaces, which would otherwise be crowded with 
buildings. The complete street and house drainage of the metropolis 
would put a stop to the deposit of the more offensive matters; and the 
dust from the houses, and the sweepings of the streets might be depo- 
sited with perfect safety wherever it is found most desirable. The banks 
of the river, and of the several canals, are the spots pointed out by 
common sense as the best and most convenient for the purpose. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE THIRD QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1847. 


‘““THe Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,800 in 1841.” 


The deaths registered in this quarter were 49,479; a number less by one thousand 
nine hundred and forty-eight than were registered in the corresponding quarter of 
1846; but 7,007 more than the corrected average of the September quarters of 
1838-46. Upon the whole there is a slight improvement in the health of the 
country. : 

The relative salubrity of the summer season of the ten years, 1838-47, is dis- 
played in the subjoined table. 


Deaths Registered in 


the Sept. quarters a 34,752! 37,317) 39,498] 36,058 


10 years 
Deaths which would 
have been registered 
if the mortality had 
been uniform, and 
the numbers had 
increased from 1838 
at the rate of 1°75 
per cent. annually. 
Deduced from the 
average of 1838-46. 


| UNHEALTHY SEASONS 
Difference above the 
calculated number. . 


Heaptruy Srasons. 
Difference below the 
ealculated number.. 


1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 


| 39,409] 36,953 


1888 | 1839 



































36,332| 36,968] 37,615] 38,273) 38,943] 39,625 
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1844 











38,933 











40,318} 41,023] 41,741) 





9,686 














42,472 





7,007 
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From the next table of the deaths returned in each quarter since 1838, it 
will be seen that a small rise in the mortality took place in the spring after the 
mild winter of 1846—that a sudden advance occurred in summer—that the 
mortality reached the maximum (56,105) in the winter of 1847, and has since 
slowly subsided. 

In London there has been no sign of improvement. 10,987, 12,601, and 
13,187 deaths were registered in the September quarters of 1845, 1846, and 1847. 
The deaths in the summer quarters of the three years from small pox were 76, 51, 
and 320; measles, 688, 78, and 521; scarlatina, 194, 208, and 316; diarrhoea, 449, 
1,549, and 1,196; cholera, 26, 197, and 98; dysentery, 43, 75, and 143; remittent 
fever, 8, 12, 23; typhus, 273, 403, and 895; erysipelas, 56, 92, and 126; the 
zymotic class of diseases generally, 2,409, 3,234, and 4,061. The deaths from 
diseases of the respiratory organs were nearly stationary; 1,558, 1,784, and 1,581 
persons died of consumption; 1,111, 977, and 1,071 persons of inflammatory and 
other diseases of the lungs. Two three, and sixteen deaths were directly ascribed - 
to various kinds of privation in the three last September quarters. The increase 
in the deaths by external violence, which were 342, 403, 425, may have arisen 
from erysipelas, and other affections supervening on accidents, in an unusual pro- 
portion. 

In the first nine weeks of the quarter the mean temperature of the atmosphere, 
and of the waters of the Thames was above 60°; the mortality in London from 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, rose from 17 on the first to 188 on the seventh 
week of the quarter, and gradually fell to 107 on the last week. Typhus raged 
with unusual virulence. The weekly deaths were never below 50, and in the third 
week of September 111 persons died of this disease. The weekly average was 30 
for the same quarter of five preceding years. 

The epidemic of fever has been more fatal in Lancashire than in London. In 
Manchester, Salford, and Chorlton, 4,154 deaths were registered from all causes. 
Diarrhoea and fever were the prevalent diseases. Typhus carries off men and women 
in the prime of life. Diarrhoea destroys more children, and becomes dangerous to 
adults in the form of cholera. The Registrar of Deansgate, Manchester, says: 


‘“‘ More children have died in the district during the last quarter under the age of 
5 years, than in most other quarters there have been deaths at all ages. This is an 
astounding fact, yet perfectly consistent with prior observation; if the general 
mortality be large, the infant mortality will ever be found to bear its due proportion, 
and the causes, in such a district as this, are perfectly obvious. In the calamitous 
season just passed, manufactures have been almost at a stand still; food has been 
unattainable by the poor, for employment they had none; Famine made her dwelling 
in their homes, and their attendant horror, Typhus, relentlessly swept his victims 
to the grave. During the sickness, which either terminated in death, or rendered 
the removal of the poor to the fever hospitals necessary, their offspring have been 
neglected and uncared for; some have sunk under the malady of their parents— 
others, deprived of the nourishment nature had supplied, have pined and wasted 
away, the victims of inanition, their glands diseased, and incapable of assimilating 
the incongruous food supplied to them. The disease of autumn had also done its 
work fearfully amongst them, no less than 103 deaths, almost entirely of children, 
being recorded from diarrhoea, under the drain of which the exhausted frames of 
the little sufferers rapidly sunk. In the close, ill-ventilated, and densely-crowded 
rooms where the poor hive together, contagious disorders make rapid progress, 
extending from one to another, and acquiring increased virulence from the filth and 
noisomeness with which they are nourished.”’ 


Liverpool, created in haste by commerce—by men too intent on immediate 
gain; reared without any very tender regard for flesh or blood; and flourishing, 
while hee working population was rotting in cellars—has been severely taught the 
lesson, that a part of the population, whether in cellars or on distant shores, cannot 
suffer without involving the whole community in calamity. In itself one of the 
unhealthiest towns of the kingdom, Liverpool has for a year been the hospital and 
cemetery of Ireland. The deaths registered in the four quarters of 1846 were 1,934, 
2,098, 2,946, and 2,735; in the three quarters of 1847 ending in September last, 
3,068, 4,809, and 5,669! The population of Liverpool was 223,054 at the last 
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census. It is impossible to represent more correctly than is done by the short notes 
of the Registrars, the piteous spectacle which this great town presented—with the 
floating Lazarettos on the Mersey—the workhouses crowded with destitute paupers 
——the three large ‘‘ sheds which will hold 300 persons, nearly full of patients at the 
present time’’—and the fever ‘‘ getting more prevalent among the upper classes.’’ 


Sub-District.—Saint Martin. 


‘* Deaths 1,026: this return shows a fearful increase of mortality in this district. 
Fever, diarrhoea, and dysentery, as in the last quarter, have been the prevailing 
diseases, but to a far greater extent. In the corresponding quarter last year, 
there were 700 deaths, which was the greatest number ever registered by me, 
‘but the present return shows an increase on that quarter of 326. The deaths 
from fever are 291, diarrhoea 174, dysentery 82.”’ 


Great Howard Street, 


‘** Deaths 1,253: this return shows an increase of 183 over the last quarter. 
It may be accounted for by the fact, that the floating fever hospitals have been 
given up by the select vestry, and consequently more patients are sent to the 
north fever shed. The fever is now getting more prevalent in the upper classes of 
the town, though not of that fatal character that has destroyed so many indigent 
Irish. Diarrhoea and dysentery still prevail.’’ 


Dale Street. 


‘* Deaths 747: being 57 less than in the preceding quarter. This may be accounted 
for in great measure by the removal of the lower Irish from the cellars, besides 
many being sent back to Ireland by the authorities; otherwise, the mortality would 
have been greater than in the preceding quarter. Fever cases 250; diarrhoea 111; 
dysentery 20; small pox 16; measles 11; cholera 6.’’ 


Saint Thomas. 


‘¢ Deaths 915: which include 301 who died on board the Lazarettos, on the 
river Mersey. Typhus and dysentery have been the prevailing diseases. The former 
is very much on the decrease, and the district has begun to assume a more healthy 
state.’’ 

Mount Pleasant. 


‘Deaths 956: including 630 in the workhouse, and 33 at the infirmary. There 
is attached to the workhouse a large fever hospital, which will hold about 128 per- 
sons; and there has also been very recently erected (for the reception of the Irish 
paupers) three large buildings or sheds, which will hold about 300 persons; also 
other buildings, all of which are nearly full of patients at the present time. The 
deaths this quarter are 51 less than in the last quarter. There were 324 fatal cases 
of fever; 18 of dysentery; 73 of diarrhoea; and 22 of phthisis in the workhouses. 
There have also been 51 fatal cases of fever in this district, independently of those 
in the above public institutions.’’ 

Islington. 


‘‘ Deaths 524: the largest quarterly number I have ever registered, principally to 
be attributed to fever, diarrhoea, and dysentery; from fever in July, 38; August, 42; 
September, 25;—105. Diarrhoea, 78; dysentery, 37.’’ 


It will require all the energy of the inhabitants of Liverpool, and the utmost 
resources of science, to place the health of the town in a satisfactory condition. 

The mortality remains high in Birmingham, Dudley, Wolverhampton, Shrews- 
bury, in many of the towns of Lancashire, in Leeds, Hull, York, and Sunderland. 
The returns from the other towns of the kingdom present nothing unusual, the 
mortality being much the same as in previous years. This refers to the relative 
mortality. The absolute mortality is always higher by from 10 to 50 per cent. 
in towns, than in open country districts. This is illustrated by a comparison of 
the deaths registered in London during the last 13 weeks, and of the deaths which 
would have happened if the rate of mortality had been the same as in Dorsetshire, 
one of the agricultural counties, in which the wages are low, and in which the 
condition of the labourer is far from what it is degirable that it should be. 

| G2 
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upwards. 





O—15 | 15—35 | 35—55 All ages. 







Deaths registered in London in 13 weeks 













6,584 1,786 1,983 2,834 | 13,187 
ending September 25 .......- 50000 
Deaths which would have happened if the 
mortality had been at the same rate as 3,078 1,709 1,367 1,085 8,109 
in Dorsetshire in the September quar- 
ters 1838—44 eeoer sv ee ee oe oe eevee 
Excess of deaths in London during the) 3.506 77 5,078 
V3"weeks” .. 5. 8% iD aiealotettts. 8's ri ee 








3,506 children under 15 years of age were destroyed in London, in addition to 
3,078 carried off by causes which may be supposed to be the same as those fatal 
in the country. The mortality is equal at the age 15-35, when London receives 
healthy recruits from the various counties. At the age of 35 the mortality is 
45 per cent. higher in London than in Dorsetshire. If the chance that a man 
above 35 will die in the country during the summer quarter be represented by 2, 
the chance that he will die in London is nearly 3. It may be admitted that part 
of the London population is poisoned by alcohol, and that in their houses and 
persons they are dirtier than the country people; still the great excess of mortality, 
and in part, perhaps, the intemperance and impurity must be ascribed to the 
crowding, the want of water, decaying animal and vegetable matters unremoved, 
and the inefficiency of the sewers, which neither carry off the solid, liquid, or 
gaseous matters poured into or generated within them every day. If the chance 
of dying is increased from 2 in the country to 3 in London, the liability to suffer 
from epidemics is raised still more. 

All the diseases of the zymotic class—such as small pox, measles, scarlatina, 
typhus, influenza, and cholera—have the remarkable quality of becoming epidemic. 
After certain intervals of time, in which they are fatal to a smaller or greater 
number of persons in different places and seasons, great multitudes are suddenly 
attacked or destroyed in a given locality; the disease in this intense form involves 
the neighbouring population, spreads around the whole region, and sometimes 
travels over the tracks of human intercourse through the world. Little is known 
of the immediate chemical or vital causes of epidemics; but in given circumstances, 
where many are immersed in an atmosphere of decaying organic matter, some 
zymotic disease is invariably produced; where there is starvation it is most fre- 
quently typhus; cold, influenza; heat, it is cholera, yellow fever, plague. At the 
mouths of the Ganges, of the Nile, of the Niger; in London, particularly up to 
the 17th century; in camps, in barracks, in ships, in prisons formerly; in Ireland, 
in Liverpool, in all our towns now, the circumstances in which zymotic diseases 
become epidemic may be witnessed. 

A city breathing an atmosphere perfectly pure may not be exempt from every 
epidemic; but observation has shown that such irruptions are unfrequent, and fatal 
to few persons of strength or stamina. Internal sanatory arrangements, and not 
quarantine or sanatory lines, are the safeguards of nations. A salubrious city in 
an epidemic, like a city built of stone in a conflagration, is exposed to danger and 
injury, but not to the same extent as the present cities of Europe, which are left 
_ without any adequate regulations for the health and security of their inhabitants. 

The great historical epidemics have diminished in intensity; and there appears 
to be no reason why they should not be ultimately suppressed, with the advances 
of the population among which they take their rise. Their origin is obscure, but 
influenza appears generally to become first epidemic in Russia, cholera in India*. 
It is in India that the source of the latter disease must be attacked. If the health 
of India become sound, Europe might be safe, and hear no more of the epidemic 
which is now traversing Russia. “The attention of the Indian authorities has for 
some time been directed to the subject. The Marquis of Wellesley in 1821 


* In Italy, influenza is called the catarre russo; in Germany, the russische 
krankheit. 
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effected improvements in Bengal. Mr. Martin, one of the Commissioners appointed 
by the late Government, to inquire into the Health of Towns, addressed Lord 
Metcalfe, the Governor-General, on the sanatory improvement of Calcutta in 1835; 
his comprehensive plans were promoted by that eminent statesman. Lord Auckland 
appointed a sanatory commission, of which Sir John Grant was the chairman; and 
thus procured a very able official report on the health of Calcutta, before the subject 
was touched at home*. 

The other nations of Europe are beginning to take an interest in public sanatory 
improvements; and any plans found to succeed in England, will no doubt be 
carried out as speedily as possible in all parts of Her Majesty’s dominions; for 
the vast population that owns Her sway is intimately united. Asiatic cholera has 
taught us that the lives of thousands in England may depend on the condition of 
_ the Pariahs of Jessoret. 


* See ‘‘ Lancet,’’ Sept. 25, and Oct. 9, 1847. 
tT The epidemic cholera, which reached England in 1831, broke out at Jessore, 
near Calcutta, in 1817, and destroyed 10,000 persons. 


Deaths in London from all Causes (exclusive of Violent and Sudden Deaths), 


and from Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Cholera, in the 13 Weeks of the Summer 
Quarters 1845, 1846, and 1847. 






























































| 
Number of Weeks....-.. | 1. 2, Ss 4, Be 6. | We 8, 9, TO, 1D. 18s 135 Lotal. 
| 
| 
ye ees 1845 | 757| 756} 829] 858| 810) 952 834) 821| 796) 742} 804| 739) 811] 10,409 
OE Viglont ana{ 146 | 894] 882|1,026| 976 1,063 1,100 925) 870] 875) 850) 880) 819] 783] 11,943 
- ¢ &5 } 7a Pa | 
Sudden Deaths, (1847 | 835| 857| 921] 871, 926] 940 1,070 1,043 1,054 1,002] 998]1,109 1,010/ 12,636 
ter Ai boa (Pie ae ome eSNG rewe | ae Wen sm elec eee Fem CPs es an ee 
Deaths from Diar-; 1845] 15| 30] 30] 50} 41| 50/ 48) 42} 38| 38] 46/ 38] 52| 518 
shen, Dysentery, 1846 | 76 | 98 | 149 | 187 | 218 | 238 | 180 | 169/ 148 126] 87| 83] 62| 1,821 
and Cholera ....(1847| 17} 38] 47] 67) 125 | 128 | 188 | 172 | 157 | 185 | 139 | 117 | 107 | 1,487 
tn Soke OO ee bel 5 a ae eo) ps (Sa | amid 
1845 | 61:3| 60°9| 59 6| 60-0| 56°3|59°3 55-6 | 56°5| 57-6 | 54-6 | 55°8 | 55-0 | 50-0} 57*1 
MeanTemperature/ 1846 | 65-0 60-0) 64:9| 62°6 | 70°6 | 66°5 61-8 60:8 | 62°6 | 61-6 | 64-5 | 60°3 | 59-2] 63° 
(1847 | 61-3/ 65-3) 70°2| 631/659 | 626 | 63-2 | 641 | 60:3 54-3 | 563 54:11 561/ 613 
| 








Deaths Registered in the Four Quarters of the Hight Years 1839—1846, and 
Three Quarters of 1847, in 117 of the Districts of England and Wales. 



















































Quarters 1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 
ending ARSE IRS FREES WES ei ie EE eee ee ee 
March ......| 42,410| 46,376| 46,967| 44,903] 43,748) 46,136| 49,949 | 43,850 | 56,105 
j | 
June ......| 41,244| 42,074, 39,183] 38,569| 40,343| 38,977} 40,847) 48,734 | 51,585 
September ..| 37,317;| 39,498 36,058 | 39,409 | 36,953 | 38,933} 36,139 | 51,427 | 49,479 
| 
December 41,740] 44,186 39,292) 39,662] 42,607 | 44,081 | 39,321) 53,093] .. 
Total ..../162,711 [172,184 |161,450 |162,543 |163,651 168,127 |166,256 192,104] .. 
| | 





The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in this 
Table throughout. 
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Parts of 
Divisions and 


Districts, 


Metropolis®. 
West Districts... 
North Districts. . 
Central Districts 
East Districts .. 
South Districts. . 


South Eastern 
Division. 
Maidstone...... 
Brightona.ria. <1. 
Isleof Wight .. 
Portsea Island.. 

Winchester .. 
Windsor........ 


South Midland 
Division. 

St. Albans 
Wycombe <i.c0¢: 
Oxford’... .ifs00% 
Northampton . 
Bedford 
Cambridge -... 


eoeceoes 


wero sere 


Eastern Division. 
Colchester...... 
Ipswich 
Norwich........ 
Yarmouth...... 


oeeeeace 


South Western 
Division. 

Devizes 
Dorchester...... 
Exeter .gsc00 2882 
St. Thomas 
Plymouth 
Redruth 
Penzance ..... 
Bath. sie scree 


eee oeeon 


eee soo. 


Bristoliccsaceee 


SETOUG con cee 
Cheltenham .... 
Hereford......<. 
Shrewsbury ... 

Worcester...... 


Wolverhampton 
“Wolstanton.... 
Birmingham.... 
Aston 


eceesercons 


@eoceeece 


* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth a 
the above table, in each of the four years 


Popula- 
tion 


1841. 


301,326 


376,396 
374,759 
393,247 
502,483 


1,948,211 


32,310 
46,742 
42,547 
53,036 
23,044 
20,502 


218,181 


17,051 
34,150 
19,701] 
28,103 
31,767 
24,453 


a ee | a re | a, 


155,225 


17,790 
45,254 
61,846 
24,03] 


128,921 


22,130 
23,380 
31,383 
47,105 
36,527 
48,062 
50,100 
69,232 


327,869 


64,298 
66,233 
38,920 
40,221 
34,427 
21,529 
27,180 
29,408 
86,028 
34,274 


50,928 
3] .028 


—— 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarierly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 
September of the Four Years 1844-45-46-47. 


Deaths Registered in the 
Quarters ending Sept. 30th. 






































Parts of 











[| March, 


Deaths Registered in the 


Quarters ending Sept. 30th. 




















Popula- 
Divisions and tion 
Years., 1841, Years. 
Districts. 
1844. | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
North Midland 
1,822 | 1,559 | 1,815 | 1,926 Division. : ; : 
342 | 13872 | 23452 | 2,543 || Leicester ...... 50,932 | 389 | 458 | 536 | 343 
2190 | 21075 | 2201 | 23452 |] Lincoln ...... SHOT. San Re | 
2,547 | 2,637 | 2,869 | 2,948 || Nottingham. ... Oey oe ee oe es 
a Vaca age Snes ia Fe Sa ES aad Cg 
) J £ [ee eee fe eee 
Seog ent Migs bate ino rile eRe’ 84,71 | 1,209 | 1,840 | 1,902 | 1,604 
North Western 
ee 
160 | 124 | 289} 213 |! stoc moore rare 85,672 | 462] 398] 699] 568 
232 219 372 268 || Macclesfield .. 56,018 254 258 424 368 
186 12] 178 150 Great Brough- - 
345 | 239 | 483 | 3897 | ton (including 49,085 | 208) 227) 3842) 277 
97 89 141 135 Chester)... 
100 78 95 73 || Liverpool...... 223,054 | 1,952 | 1,968 | 2,946 | 5,669 
= Ee —|=——— || West . . Derb 
1,120 | 870 | 1,458 | 1,228 Il “(adjoining > } 88,652 | 602| 633 | 1,144 | 1,284 
Liverpool) .. : 
Blackburn ... 75,091 474 382 544 458 
Preston. on... 77,189 450 458 641 523 
100 85 114 65 Rochdale Lo ee Seer 60,577 316 362 429 3293 
180} 41 1o6 129 Taek See ee 77,496 | 380} 335} 643] 482 
40) 89 | 194 88} BAO co, 97519 | 5384] 894] 821] 738 
162] 182) 221 179 || Wigan ........ 46,032 | 3853] 316] 611 550 
175 p> 1904. Boe | 236 opeeseotk ic. 43,739} 174] 212] 322 | 348 
1381 196 |. 1481. 186 tl Cnornon ... si 93,736 | 653 | 607] 1,099 | 822 
-|——--|| Manchester....| 192,408 | 1,442 | 1,363 | 2,454 | 2,783 
840 |} 804 | 1,087} 838 Salford eS sezz} 70288} — 416.) 438 "795 | 849 
Ashton «22.056: 173,964 | 917] 897 | 1,410 | 1,332 
125 So) 127) NEW Terai oo. 1,530,460 | 9,617 | 9,490 | 1&,224 | 17,080 
135| 119} 240} 143 ae 
306 | 308] 451] 243 || York Division. . ; Ps ee 
115 143 196 133 || Sheffield ...... 85,076 493 446 | 1,039 561 
i || Huddersfield ..} 107,140 es! oe Be oe 
B Halifax est se3e: 109,175 
OEY | SOU EMIS) OG) tl sealord bcc Welod). B0l) GeO ails | eee 
Leeds& Hunslett} 163,667 997 943 | 1,369 | 1,328 
Hiuklcssoseusees 41,130 | 258] 273| 487] 401 
84 95 115 TOG No LOLS. cactee ete: 47,779 247 223 342 391 
1 ——_—__|——-|- —__|—___-|- 
en ee ee a ae Cy ae 691,131 | 3,761 | 3,910 | 5,714 | 4,708 
210 149 233 145 || Northern Division ‘ 
257} i91 | 279] 193 | Sunderland....| 56,226{ 267] 291| 475] 461 
AISY 172°) °. 176 |. 178 I Gatechead 38,747 | 225] 165| 473] 279 
ai 166 218 186 || Tynemouth.... 55,625 239 293 508 323 
O 336 Bee a eta 1 71,850 414 42} 857 536 
2,065 | 1,366 | 1,689 | 1,378 |] Carlisle ........ 36,084] 164] 152] 282] 279 
Cockermouth.. 35,676 146 13] 203 245 
Kendal ...;.... 34,694; 154] 147] I9l 168 
435 | 347] 406} 9349 ets aes See ae 
350 323 436 340 Total esr aree: $28,902 | 1,609 | 1,600 } 2,989 2,291 
Wee} 163 1 100 | 8 ead 
v1} 138| 195} 155 elsh Diwision. 
79 ‘ Abergavenny .. 50,834 250 204 292 289 
184 172 183 144 ~ 
169 9] 109 155 || Pontypool .... 25,037 97 132 119 127 
180 106 173 159 Merthyr Tyd vil 52,864 397 302 373 436 
167 165 162 117 Newtown DEP cus 25,958 101 135 86 120 
465 457 744 639 Wrexham COAT Or 39,542 163 160 224 164 
168 157 288 257 Holywell ceeeee 40,787 178 183 211 200 
523 438 687 774 Anglesey eat eae anos lh Sy fae 156 | 
Me iy eo Ga ca oT ey 273,127 | 1,308 | 1,315 | 1,465 | 1,492 
316} 195} 469 | ‘269 | Ditta, exelu-) 








776,002 | 4,657 | 3,798 | 6,284 | 5,041 


Metropolis 


ee | | | 


Grand Total. .} 6,612,800 | 38,933 | 36,139 | 51,427 | 49,479 


politan Returns till 1844; nor those of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. 
+ The last quarter in London ended September 25, 1847. 


The former District of Leeds is now divided into the districts of Leeds and Hu 


presentreturn. 


nd Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in 


» though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appear inthe Weekly Metro- 


nslet, both included in the | 


ri 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Years, 1844-45-46-47. 


Quarters ending 


Quarters ending 
September*, 


September*, 


CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 






















1844, | 1845, | 1846, | 1847. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 


———— | | | | | | | | | ——_—__ 


Avil GAUSES. .cts 0d. one hoe 1),825 |10,842 112,409 |13,187 |} 111. Cephalitis.......... ae pe He 131 
“ ‘ 5 é 2 4 5 

SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 1,797 |10,802 |11,364 |13,158 mone pm Rh oe i 
I. Zymotic (or Epi-) Paralysis .......... 166 184) 221 | 226 
demic, Endemic, !| 3 943 | 2,409 | 3,234 | 4,061 Tg yeooogaT ge ai Jes iy 

and Contagious) Bherca” soccer serece 5 4 i i 
eee ae Epilepsy.......+.+-- 54| 78 74} 70 
BISA TG oor cele ans ose 19 8 25 27 


SPORADIC DISEASES. Delirium Tremens.. 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Disease of ies 


122 | 132] 148] 131 





‘ SE Gace cvayiserainie sisheus 
outer Disease @ 411,080 |All (LAIE | MO) IV. Laryngicic.......... Z| Wl] %| 28 
riable Seat ...... j ae Saree ta a on ee, i; 
ELE Diseases of theBrain, l 9 l - ] 83] Pleurj Bees ec oiere 93 98 “30 35 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
SEPTEMBER 30th, 1847. 


By JAMES GLAISHER, Esea., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Tue depression of temperature below the average which took place from the 7th of 
June to the end of the month, continued till the 4th of July. On July Stha 
period of hot weather set in, and from this time to the end of the month, the 
average daily temperature was, with very slight exceptions, above that of the 
season; the period between the 11th and the 16th was the hottest during the 
year. The daily temperatures during the first and last weeks of August were 
at or below the average, and above the average during the remainder of the month. 
The month of September was cold, the temperature being, nearly every day 
throughout the month, below that of the season. 

The mean temperature of July at Greenwich was 65°4, which is 0°9 above 
that of 1846; 5°6 above that of 1845; 4°0 above that of 1844; 4°5 above that 
of 1843; 5°2 above that of 1842; 7°6 above that of 1841; and 4°6 above the 
average of those six years. 

The mean temperature of August at Greenwich was 62°1, which is 1°1 above 
the average for the six preceding years. 

The mean temperature for September at Greenwich was 52°3, which is 3°] 
below the average for the six preceding years. The low temperature for this month 
is very remarkable. 

The mean temperature for the quarter at Greenwich was 60°6, which is 1°9 
above that for 1844; 3°7 above that for 1845; 2°0 below that for 1846; and 1°4 
above the average for the quarter for the six preceding years. 

The mean temperature of evaporation for the quarter at Greenwich was 57°0, 
which is 2°1 above that for 1844; 2°7 above that for 1845; and 1°9 below that 
for 1846. 

The mean temperature of the dew point for the quarter was 54°1, which is 
0°7 above that for 1844; 1°9 above that for 1845; 2°2 below that for 1846; and 
very nearly the same as the average for the six preceding years. 

The mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air for the quarter was 4°8 grains, 
which is 0°1 grain less than the average for the preceding six years. 

The additional weight of water required to saturate a cubic foot of air was 
1*] grain, the average for the preceding six years was 1°0 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere for the quarter was 0°814, 
which is very nearly the average value as deduced from the six preceding years. 

The mean elastic force of vapour for the quarter, was 0°429 inches, which is 
nearly the average for the six preceding years. 

The average weight of a cubic foot of air under the average temperature, humidity, 
and pressure, was 527 grains, and the average weight for the six preceding years 
was 526 grains. 

The rain fallen at Greenwich within the quarter was 4°7 inches in depth; this 
quantity is about one-half of the usual amount collected. 

The horizontal movement of the air was about 840 miles weekly, being some- 
what less than the average amount. 

The temperature of the Thames water was 65°2 by day, and 62°9 by night. 
The water on an average was 3°5 warmer than the air. 

The highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in air at the height of four 
feet above the ground, and protected as much as possible from the effects of 
radiation and rain, were 86°0 and 33°5, as taken from the two-hourly observations; 
those readings, therefore, are not the true maximum and minimum readings, unless 
such happened at the times of observation. 

The average daily range of the readings of thermometers in air at the height of 
four feet, was 18°5, which is about 2° above the average amount. 

In July the reading of the thermometer on grass was below 40° on five nights; 
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the lowest reading was 36°5. In August it was below 40° on five nights, and the 
lowest reading was 32°. In September it was below 40° on seventeen nights, on 
ten of which it was below 32°, and the lowest reading was 24°. 

The hot weather in July alluded to above, was general between the latitudes of 
51° and 53°, except within a few miles of the southern coast. It does not seem to 
have extended beyond latitude 53°. The most intense heat seems to have been 
experienced at the inland parts of Sussex. From the subjoined+tables, it appears the 
reading of the thermometer at Uckfield, attained the great height of 98°. This 
reading, I am inclined to think, was much above the true temperature of the air, 
and probably was caused by great reflexion of heat. In a letter addressed to me by 
Mr. Prince, he states that Uckfield is situated upon a light, very dry and sandy soil, 
and such as reflects heat freely. Mr. Prince has kindly furnished me with the 
maximum and minimum readings of his thermometer on every day in the month of 
July, and these were nearly identical with those I took myself, except on the 13th, 
14th, and 15th, which readings were 95°, 98°, and 93° respectively. In consequence 
of these high readings, Mr. Prince took additional observations, as follows :— 

On July 11th, at 115. a.m. the reading of the thermometer was 84°. 

On July 12th, at 95. a.m. the reading was 78°; at 45. p.m. it was 83°; and at 
65, P.M. it was 76°. 

On July 13th, at 9". a.m. the reading was 80°; at 115. a.m. it was 93°; at 45, 
P.M. it was 91°; and at 65. p.m. it was 83°. 

On July 14th, at 95. a.m. the reading was 80°; at 115. a.m. it was 88°; at 4", 
P.M. it was 86°; and at 64. p.m. it was 80°. 

It seems, however, certain that the greatest degree of heat took place at the in- 
land parts of Sussex. 

This hot weather seems to have been very much modified in the counties of 
Cornwall and Devonshire, at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, in fact, every- 
where in the vicinity of the sea. 

The approximate mean monthly temperatures for other places besides Greenwich 
are shown in the subjoined Table, and they differ but little in each month from those 
at Greenwich, at all places south of latitude 54°. The influence of height, however, 
is very strongly marked, in lowering the temperature, as at Beckington, in Somerset- 
shire, whose height above the level of the sea is estimated at 265 feet; this influence 
is not shown at Hartwell, whose height above the sea is estimated at 300 feet; it is 
possible that the thermometers by which the latter observations have been made are 
somewhat in error, or the instruments may have been badly placed. 

The monthly mean temperatures of those places in Cornwall and Devonshire in 
July was Jelow that of the other places; in August was nearly the same; and in 
September was above those of other places. 

The climate of Cornwall and Devonshire, as shown by these returns, is not only 
different from every other part of England, but is far from being the same in different 
parts of these counties. The average daily range of temperature, and extreme 
monthly range are smaller than elsewhere, but different at the different stations. 
The average daily range of temperature for the two counties is 12°9; at Falmouth it 
is 9°5 only, which is 3°4 less than the mean for the two counties, or in other words, 
is one-fourth part less; at Exeter the average. daily range is 17°2, which is nearly 
the double of that at Falmouth. The mean temperature at Falmouth was no less 
than 3°8 Jess than that at Torquay; the average quarterly range of the reading of 
the thermometer shewing the temperature of the air for the two counties was 35°5 ; 
but that at Helston was 9°5 larger, and that at Falmouth was 7°5 smaller than the 
average. The highest reading in the quarter was at Helston, and the lowest was at 
Exeter, and these two extreme readings differed very much from the extreme readings 
at the other places. In fact, there seems to be several different climates in these 
counties, but all of them free from extreme and sudden changes of temperature. 

On September 24th an aurora was seen at many places in the south of England, 
and particularly in Cornwall. During the whole of this day the magnetic instru- 
ments at Greenwich were very much disturbed. The several instruments changed 
their positions very frequently and to large amounts. At Greenwich several 
streamers of the aurora were seen. 
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From the numbers in the first column it appears that the volume of dry air was 
very nearly the same at all parts of the country; the differences between the numbers 
at different places are quite within the limits of the probable error of the barometers, 
as so few have been compared with standards. The mean of all the results in the 
first column, except that of Uckfield, is 29°568 inches, and this may be considered 
as the pressure of dry air for England during the quarter ending September 30, 
1847. 


From the numbers in the second column, we find for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 30, 1847, that the mean temperature of the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 58°8, and for the remaining counties, except N. of latitude 54°, 
was 58°8, and that the mean temperature of Durham and Newcastle was 55°0. 


The average daily range of the temperature in Cornwall and Devonshire was 
12°9; at places near the sea, not including those in the above counties, it was 10°7; 
and the mean at all other places was 19°2. The daily range at Brighton is remark- 
ably small; the next in order of magnitude are those of Liverpool, Newcastle, 
Cardington, &c. The greatest mean daily ranges were at Beckington, Uckfield, 
Hartwell, and Cambridge. 


The highest reading during the quarter was at Uckfield, which was 98°, and the 
lowest was at Beckington, which was 20°. The extreme range of temperature in 
England, during the quarter, was therefore 78°, or if we used the next highest 
reading, viz., that at Thwaite, the range would be 69°. 


The average quarterly range of the thermometer in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 35°5; at Brighton, Liverpool, Whitehaven, and Newcastle was 37°, and at the 
remaining places it was 53°7. The ranges at Beckington and Uckfield were the 
greatest. 


The wind in the counties of Cornwall and Devonshire seem to have blown in a 
circle, for the direction of each place is different. The mean direction for all the 
remaining places is S.W., except at Liverpool where it was N.W., and at Durham 
where it was N.N.W. 


From the numbers in the ninth column it would seem that the distribution of 
cloud has been nearly the same at all parts of the country, and such as to cover 
less than three-fifths of the whole sky. 


The fall of rain has been the largest at Liverpool and Whitehaven, and it has 
fallen on a greater number of days at those places than at any others. The amount 
at other places is about one-half the usual fall in the quarter ending September 30. 
At Durham the fail has been the least in amount, and the next in order are those at 
Exeter, Chichester, Uckfield, &c. 


Columns 12—16 contain the mean hygrometical results, and those are nearly 
identical at all places, except at Saffron Walden; at this place the average weight of 
water in a cubic foot of air is stated to be 5°9 grains, but at the mean temperature 
of 58°5, the greatest possible quantity, if the air had been always saturated, is 
5°7 grains, so that it is evident that either the instruments are bad, or they have 
been badly placed. 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Corn- 
wall and Devonshire) in the quarter ending September 30, was 4°8 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending September 30, was 1:0 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity in the quarter ending September 30, was 0°835 
grains. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 


all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 
6 inches in the quarter ending September 30. 


The mean weight of air under its average heat, humidity, and pressure was 
527 grains. 


And those values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 4°9 grains; 0°9 grains; 
0°822 grains; 6°3 inches and 529 grains respectively. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1847 and 1848; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 373, vol. x.) 





Years ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 





























1847. | 1848, Increase. Decrease. 
; A ee: £ £ 
GSC OIS os acsctyn Mites arson 18,310,865 | 18,015,298 a 295,567 
SG eat Rapala ec tabla | 12,521,250 | 11,730,746 me 790,504 
DEMME ce tect ce coerregiecoerwnce 6,931,414 6,959,546 28,132 ~~ 
SC Ree re, Reliaanae ShemnrRer 5 4,272,408 4,334,561 62,153 
Property. wate ee cscs 5,395,391 5,450,801 55,410 
(STS) ys eee Rene 816,000 864,000 48,000 ~~ 
Crown Land&:....)..55.-ecoedso0se 120,000 77,000 ae 43,000 
Miscellaneous ..............e0000 317,090 184,926 Rat 132,164 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,684,418 | 47,616,878 193,695 | 1,261,235 
China Money sccives..cccnss 667,644 AS ce 667,644 
Imprest and other Moneys. 192,547 216,642 24,095 ae 
Repayments of Advances... 1,070,411 564,046 ney 506,365 
Total Income........ 50,615,020 | 48,397,566 | 217,790 | 2,435,244 
MD CAWCEMIMEFEASE.S Sacieccicacctesdencibcingeonsneasen 217,790 
Decrease on the Year ......c.cccccccccsceeeeeeees 2,217,454 


| Quarters ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 











1847. 1848, Increase. Decrease. 
& £ ES £ 
CU OIS eisiecds..eurstarnceeeeelns 4,514,721 4,111,862 we 402,859 
SONS a6 cc acc NS we sdansnasi 3,608,155 3,246,883 oa 361,272 
SN OO san cadens Patginastads 1,740,687 1,564,855 sis 175,832 
5 a ae Rh : 1,909,899 1,914,783 4,884 oe 
PLODCEY PAK. ....c.ccccccccssavenisce 450,219 462,567 12,348 ie 
be ae, aE 203,000 208,000 5,000 pas 
Crown: Lands: 305.060 30,000 40,000 10,000 i 
Miscellaneous ...........0ecee0 29,657 11,746 a 17,911 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,486,338 | 11,560,696 32,232 957 874 
China Money i viisccisiecscnveas ei 


Imprest and other Moneys 31,884 30,614 ss 1,270 
Repayments of Advances .... 302,449 74,048 aoe 228,401] 
Total Income........ 12,820,671 | 11,665,358 $2,232 1,187,545 

Deduct Tnerease’: ne i Se ea oss 32,232 

Decrease on the Quarte?..............:0006 £1,155,313 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total mcome brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th Jan., 1848, was 12,250,729/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,207,632/., leaving a surplus of 5,043,0977. 

The surplus of revenue, after providing for the charges on the 
Consolidated Fund, and the payment of Supply Services, in the 
quarter ending 5th January, 1848, was 882,5484, 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Last Quarter of 1847; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 374, vol. X.) 




















Wheat. Barley. | Oats. Rye. Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1847. Weekly AY STeee Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks |Average|Average |Average|Average | Average 
dd hea te 
uty. 
Weeks ending 

1847. s. ete dae ts. 2h 4.084 eee gs. a. 
October Eoofe totes evel alas ave wate PAROS OGRE Bil 32 0-1.22 04.888 44 2 
Ditties oeteeaeiaiarewte als fiend ibh a2 682 8182.4) 22.11 | 84.2 44 4 

SOD d. >, Severs Ath baie ho Be oe palebd.. 2 1s 80) 82. 6.1 22.74.88 0 45 A 

PRRs schsitele use aleve Oe aerate: sitters 65 2163 10|88 7] 238 4138 0 47 9 
Ca ee ee oie ve (oletede cegeto 6 1-64 7) 88 6123 14°33. 4 50 10, 

November 6 .......c00. eg See De re bd ai 82 BBs Oy Sen 49 4 
> ies Ail 5 Be em a siateres eteiats 638 8163 101.82 4428 4) 83°97 48 3 

BO Sh uks ees s Aieucaifelecelenaretece str 64 8] 53 10] 82 O| 22 11 | 32 10 49 0 

Bl 8 va careers Seatac). e eaetenels 5211]! 63 8] 31 6 | 22 10) 32 10 48 56 

Deecreny A ilicve or ooarocticroadioep panel Operas Mange S| 22 6) 280) 49 7 
Aeon: 2 a, Sabah ian oe CON Oe 100205 00 220 GW hok 0 47 Fi 

WO OS, oe 5 AGOeGD com onAG 8221. 62-40-1807 1.21.7 4 84 4 48 2 

BON Aig 45 a5 40's 0% crenes Po Se Ne he) ae ee) ee 1 44 5 

11 22.7] 334k AT 56 


Average of 
the Ceomtor fittettetttererereeees 538 6| 53 73| 311 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Flour imported in each of the Months ending 10th 
October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1847 ; the Quantities upon which Duties 
have been paid for Home Consumption during the same Months; and the Quan- 

' tities remaining in Bond at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 374, vol. X.) 


ee 






























































WHEAT. 
a ee 
Entered for Home : 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ending. r 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign | Colonial. Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1847 qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. 
10th Oct.| 390,871 | 13,755 | 404,626 | 390,871 13,755 | 404,626 5,732 26 5,758 
5th Nov.| 269,673 7,388 | 277,061 | 269,654 7,388 | 277,072 5,723 26 5,749 
5th Dec.| 152,936 | 10,786 | 163,722 152,948 | 10,791 | 163,739 5,723 21 5,744 
nee SSS SS00NSaSas—aq00——>»>=yam=awsms,: 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
a a ee 
Entered for Home 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ending, |-~sne apres see rr eee ee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial. Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1847 cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. 


10th Oct.} 959,090} 286,591 |1,245,681| 961,238) 286,590 |1,247,828} 18,706 2,118 20,824 | | 
SthNov.| 201,892] 122,209 | 324,101] 203,006) 122,209] 325,215, 17,593 2,118 19,711 
Sth Dec.| 61,449] 135,893 | 197,342) 61,447) 135,892] 197,339) 17,694 2,118 19,712 
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or 


CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 16th October, the 13th November, and the 
11th December, 1847.—(Continued from p. 375, vol. x.) 





Issu—E DrePpaRTMENT. 





Weeks ending 


16th Oct., 1847. 13th Noy., 1847. llth Dec., 1847. 








£ £ £ 
EVOLes INSBOU Gas adeee hoes ve 21,989,600 22,848,375 24,769,685 
Government Debt ........ fates 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities... 2. cccc0cees 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 6,899,485 7,647,707 9,450,007 
Silver Bullion....0+s+s AES SC 1,090,115 1,200,668 1,319,678 
Total. .... eee 21,989,600 22,848,375 24,769,685 


BankiInG DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital ......... X 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
BAe horace rece 3,495,432 3,610,979 3,601,390 
Public Deposits 0.0.0. .0 00508 5,496,883 §,991,765 8,229,759 
Other Deposits 2.0... .0200% 8,674,584 8,312,171 8,437,376 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 903,519 884,015 861,271 
Potales ss cua 33,123,418 33,351,930 35,682,796 
ere ES FSS CEERI | 5 ASS AALS PRS 

Government Securities, including 
ee Audees }| 11,088,877 10,583,607 10,946,594 
Other Securities... 4)... 00:00 es 18,963,326 19,560,468 17,630,931 
I OGOE os eh kesiss 6 eo ds acs 5'os o0 6 2,630,115 2,797,710 6,448,780 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 441,100} 410,145 656,491 
EGAL. 6 sete nye 33,123,418 | 33,351,930 35,682,796 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 11th September, 9th October, and 6th November, 
1847.—( Continued from p. 375, vol. x.) 





llth Sept., 9th Oct., 6th Nov., 
Banks. 1847, 1847, 1847. 
England—Private Banks ........+- 4,175,774 4,341,530 4,299,348 
Joint Stock Banks ...... 2,954,284 8,107,294 3,084,111 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and 
Joint Stock: Banks...... 3,497,525 3,559,976 3,606,718 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 3,026,550 3,152,200 3,274,350 


Private and Joint Stock 


2,021,760 2,203,413 2,244,964 
varlistcs. ite ocncle «ters er ehele ’ 





ee 


Totaleesevcoves 15,675,893 16,364,413 16,509,491 
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BANKRUPTCY. | 

An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 

Month of the Quarter ending December 31, 1847; showing the Counties 

and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—-(Continued 


Srom p. 376, vol. x.) 















B| 5 8| 8 
g/2|- gl4|z 
COUNTIES. o| 2/8 TRADES. 3/2/38 
rs} ° ® ro) ° co) 
O14/A O14 /A 
Metropolisiis.:icic.cass sais 35| 56) 63 Agriculture and connected 
—- Trades. 
Bedhord: 2202 miss Din Dn SAA PHIIORG codecs ook ices eck 
Oa eee Sa Reo ee 1) Agricultural Implement 
POR io vckevtcdoscssees Feed oe Sih eee MAK CTS. CoG. 2.0702 nce te \ 
Cambridge. ........0..c000: DAW Cera a etene th... ch secs soxneseatonieoe 
CHEST ii oc sanssscseceso acne nacl A) <2)) MiMersiand Malsters:.50.7.5..:.20 
Cornwall sic cccccccesonesees 1 Hop Merchants y.0 5c 
Cumberland ..).6:2.6086 Spell BBO WER B .cccchorteesook tock eet es 
ee Lh Goa eee eee ....| 1|| Horse and Cattle Dealers, =} 
Demon ey 2e. 3.53... dBS 5 7 Woolstaplers . 2 ...5.:....8eees 
pene pipuseaupbrel seseuet ties “1 || Mining and connected Trades. 
urham Torerovelavevee(olaleYosaicteleleteieloielele ] niente 1 Minin Fi 
i BIS sc ciselvmeevcasessaaste anes 
Essex miclaialaorabreloraale sleieleleisereisigintereieie 2 2 4 Blastin Works 
Gloucester 3 Ae 4p de Bee gs ae ke ay So cane 
FPR SO AP can thncesnAits die dt 2 Manufactures. 
Peerefor st Lovoosceccesccs odds | LI} Woollen Manufacturers ............ 
FREVHOPAS Oho ssdhicu dhe 1 Cotton $9 oo) Sal, aarceatenese 
Huntingdon ................ Mabie 2). dimen: ok et Be ee 
Kent erelcfeis eletareleioie cioielsielaielevlelelereree 2 7 ] Silk CT 
TANCASMITE, <-....ccceoccese 26| 41; 42|| Printers and Dyers................00 
Leicester ccccsdsscsecassss | 2! 2)| Lace Manufacturers ............... 
Ayinooha scence 2} 3) ....|| Hosiery eS econ Ses 
Middlesex fexelnnre) 14} 111 10 PIGEOWAERC 5 ees sats 
of the Metropolis) Harthenware ,,. 00 at cacen se 
Monmouth...............00.. 1 ee Glass A rial a bettnmstt ails 
INGTON Ges. 0n0.0s cdconesadaee 1| ....|] Paper spe rca Ne Smee 
Northampton................ Ef Sa SO ere Cornet eae eee eee 
Northumberland ........ 2; 6). 6/| Miscellaneous Manufacturers... 
Nottingham ................ oF a} 2 Lownie 
eee PIRI INARI a 1) 2) 2 Bankers and Merchants............ 
ee eee "9 : 9 Shipowners, Gre Onsen 
re eR Gadiaal uk ivan Brokers, and Wholesale 
Bristol) ye a 8} 12} 14 Dealers generally ................ | 
Stafford 0). Se 2) 3) All| Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
Gigtolices fu MES. obs 8 DS aiid AU A Ore), 8 8 Ss, sicnct toe son un Se teacan es 
Surrey (exclusive of f 7 Batchensick.o io.) cswasss Seca ccutosneks 
the Metropolis) } Corn and Hay Dealers ............ 
Grasse oft. decec ates 3| 1! 1|| Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 
Wearwagley ccicids esto’ 5} 16] 9|| Wine and Spirit Merchants 
Westmoreland ............ ....| 2i| Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 
Williss ome.t,...hceae 4 ONE SPICES, «cos. ncoomenssadeuarang: 
Worcester ............ccc0005- | 1) ....]) Makers of, and Dealers in, 
York (East Riding) .... Ht 9 Clothing burnnanhaniteckant j 
», (North Riding) 9; || Makers of, and Dealers ne 
», ‘West Riding .... 3} 8! 9 Furniture... coc ees 
W allege pe oe Pe 1] .9| < 9h ;Coach Builders”... 622.) 28 
Miscellaneous ...........cscesecceseeeeeee 
SO scat hye dapsuanger 133/206|219 (YE) RRR OE ER A 
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Fourteenth Annual Report of the Statistical Society of London 
Session 1847-8. 


In the present annual statement, the Council have pleasure in reporting 
that there has been no decrease in the number of Fellows composing 
the Society, in the course of the past year, notwithstanding the 
unusual number of its losses by death in addition to the ordinary 
proportion of withdrawals; for the number of new elections has been 
21, while the number of deaths and withdrawals has amounted only 
to 17. Considering the various unhappy features presented by the 
history of the past year, this is a small number to have lost. Indeed, 
an increase of 4 to the total number of Fellows would still remain, 
if a strict adherence to our rules with regard to the payment of sub- 
scriptions did not compel the Council to order the names of 4 others 
to be expunged from the list of Fellows, after suspension as defaulters. 
The number of bona jide Members of the Society is thus seen to be 
the same as at the close of the two last years, viz., 412. 

Financially the Society is precisely in the condition in which it 
found itself at the close of the last preceding year, with no current 
liabilities which assets as good as money received will not discharge, 
except about £100 for printing, which the Council had anticipated 
defraying out of the current income in the course of the past year; 
but this purpose has been defeated by the unusual difficulties recently 
experienced in the collection of a part of the subscriptions, to such an 
extent as to add no less than £140 to the amount of arrears due at the 
close of the preceding official year. A larger portion than usual of 
these arrears being, however, within reach of recovery, the true 
statement is, that the means of defraying this hundred pounds of 
arrears, which has hung on the face of the Society’s accounts almost 
from its foundation, now presents itself in the augmented amount. of 
recoverable arrears for the past year, instead of existing in an estimate 
of the collections for the next. In every other respect the Society’s 
_ affairs have taken the course indicated in the Report of 1846. 

The Committee for inquiring into the condition of the poorer classes 
of St. George’s in the Hast, (which we have commonly designated 
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Mr. Hallam’s Committee, from the liberal donation for that purpose by 
Mr. Hallam, in which it originated, ) has entirely closed its labours and 
submitted a report of their results, which awaits a favourable opportu- 
nity of being communicated to the Fellows at large in one of our 
monthly meetings. The result of the trifling grant to the Secretaries 
for Educational Statistics was communicated to them in the middle of 
the last session, in the form of a brief but striking report showing the 
educational destitution of the South Staffordshire coal and iron 
districts. 

The solicitude with which British statists regard every step 
towards the extension of an efficient system of registration for births, 
deaths, and marriages, to Scotland, occasioned the appointment of a 
Committee of the Council, in March last, “to consider certain 
schedules and provisions of the proposed Registration Bill for Scot- 
land, to recommend forms, and to communicate with the proper 
authorities on the subject.” The schedules attached to this bill 
appeared to the Members of the Committee to be deficient in many 
respects; and to remedy these defects they drew out three new forms 
of schedule, and proved, by practical experiment in the Metropolis, 
that all the information which these forms required could be readily 
obtained from the public. Copies of these three forms were forwarded 
to Sir George Grey and the Lord Advocate of Scotland, and subse- 
quently a deputation from the Committee waited on the Lord Advo- 
cate, and explained that the object which the Council had in view was 
simply to assist in securing for Scotland such a form of registration as 
_ the present advanced state of statistical science seemed to demand; 
_ and, believing that a more complete and useful form of registry than 
_ the one embodied in the proposed bill might without difficulty be 
_ carried out, it was anxious that the people of Scotland should possess 
| that system of registration which was best calculated to exhibit their 
_ true social and civil condition. Subsequently to this interview, in which 
the Lord Advocate promised to give the whole subject his particular 
consideration, although he could not engage to adopt all the suggested 

alterations, it was resolved to obtain some practical test of the work- 
ing of the proposed schedules in Scotland, a task which was attended 
with an entirely satisfactory result, under the experienced superintend- 
ence of Dr. Watt, of Glasgow, whose valuable labours have repeatedly 
enriched our pages, and whose subsequent early decease it is our painful 
duty to record. The bill, it is well known, was ultimately dropped 
for the session, and has not yet been re-introduced; but the amend- 
ments proposed by the Committee will be found recorded with its 
report in the pages of the next Number of our Journal, in the hope 
that, whenever the great object contemplated by this measure shall be 
realized, sufficient reason will be found for the adoption of the system 
proposed by the Committee. 

In December last a Committee was appointed to investigate the 
state of the inhabitants and of their dwellings in Church Lane, St. 
Giles’s, in consequence of communications made to the Council by one 
of its members, which involved such startling circumstances that the 
Council deemed it a duty to have them verified and attested, not less 
for the sake of the public, than to add to those stores of information 
for the collection of which the Statistical Society was founded. This 
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investigation was conducted personally by Members of the Council, 
and, therefore, almost entirely without cost to the Society, and its 
results were almost immediately communicated to the Fellows gene- 
rally in their January meeting. The Report which contained them, 
together with “A Statement of the Mortality Prevailing in Church 
Lane during the Last Ten Years, and the Sickness during the. Last 
Seven Months,” were circulated by order of the Council to the number 
of 1,500, among the persons and classes most able and most disposed to 
aid in removing such deplorable features in our social condition as are 
witnessed in this neighbourhood. 

The zeal of individual Fellows of the Society has been evinced 
during the past year by the communication of such papers as those on 
“The Vital Statistics of the East. India Company’s Armies in India,” 
on ‘‘The Revenue Statistics of the Agra Government,” and on ‘* The 
~ Prices of Cerealia and other Edibles in England and India,” by 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S.; on “The Accounts of the Bank 
of England under the Operation of 7 & 8 Vict., c. 32,” and on ‘‘The 
Recent Changes in the Condition of the People of the United King- 
dom,” by J. T. Danson, Esq.; on ‘The Statistics of Prussia,” by the 
Chevalier Bernard Hebeler; on ‘“‘The Moral and Educational Sta- 
tistics of England and Wales,” and on “ The Markets of London,” by 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq.; on “The Mortality among Her Majesty’s 
Troops serving in the Colonies,” by Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch; on ‘‘ The 
Influence of Education, shown by facts recorded in the Criminal 
Tables,” by G. R. Porter, Esq.; on ‘The Statistics of Crime in Eng- 
land and Wales,” and on “The Census of New South Wales,” by 
F. G. P. Neison, Esq.; on ‘The Progress of the Prussian Nation,” by 
T. C. Banfield, Esq.; and on “ The Resources of the Irish Sea Fisheries,” 
by Richard Valpy, Esq. 

This increasing amount of personal labour in elaborating truths 
which lie remote from the surface of daily life is a gratifying feature of 
our progress, while the efforts made by the Government during the 
past year to extend a good system of registration to Scotland, and to 
avail itself of the machinery of the English Registration Department, 
for the collection of a complete code of Agricultural Statistics, show 
how sensible its members have become of the importance of statistical 
analysis in dealing with the varied wants of so complicated a state of 
society as that by which we are surrounded. | 

The usual balance-sheet for the year 1847 is annexed. 
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A Contribution towards an Investigation of the changes which have taken 
place in the condition of the people of the United Kingdom during 
the eight years extending from the harvest of 1839 to the harvest of 
1847; and An Attempt to develope the connexion (if any,) between 
the changes observed and the variations occurring during the same 
period in the prices of the most necessary articles of food. By J. T, 
Danson, Esq., F.S.8., Barrister-at-Law. 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 21st February, 1848.] 


In limiting the scope of the proposed inquiry to the period referred to 
in the title, I have been governed by two considerations: one arising 
from a view of the purpose with which, chiefly, I entered upon the 
subject, and the other from a careful estimate of the means by which 
I could best hope to accomplish it. 

1. The commercial distress which has so strongly marked the 
year just closed would appear to be, in the main, only a recurrence of 
a state of things which has become, in some degree, periodical. Effects 
occurring repeatedly, at intervals having some appearance of regularity, 
seem to indicate a corresponding regularity in the recurrence of their 
causes;—and a desire, if not to uncover these causes, yet to begin 
the work, in the hope of being followed by those better fitted to 
accomplish it, led me to the labour, the results of which I have now 
the honour of presenting to the Society. 

In looking back from 1847 for a period in some degree similar, the 
year 1839 is the first in which we find the affairs of the country in a 
condition so far analogous as to justify the expectation that we may 
here discover in operation influences of a similar character. And the 
eight or ten years preceding 1839 do not appear to afford any better, 
Gf so good a) starting-point for the investigation in view. 

2. Leaving the purpose of the inquiry, and looking to its means, 
I find, also, that the sources of information upon which principally 
I have to rely, do not, in general, extend much, if any, farther back 
than the year 1839. This remark applies particularly to the tests 
of the condition of the people afforded by the Reports of the Poor 
_ Law Commissioners, by the Returns of the Funds deposited in Savings’ 

Banks, and by the Reports of the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages; upon which, as will appear in the sequel, we have 
mainly to rely, in the first and most important branch of the inquiry. 

As to the method of the investigation,-—regarding this paper 
rather as the basis of future and more ample inquiry, than as likely 
itself to effect the desired end, and trusting by it to pave the way 
for abler and better aided efforts, I have endeavoured to preserve, 
in the methods I have used, as much simplicity and distinctness as 
possible, so as to render the results of what I have done easy of 
adoption into the inquiries of others, wherever they may be deemed 
worthy of it. 

The part of the inquiry to be first pursued is, obviously, that 
which shall develope the actual condition of the people, and the 
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changes which took place in it, during the period in question. And 
here the materials afforded by the Annual Reports of the Poor Law 
Commissioners seem to be first entitled to attention, as well from the 
nature of the information they afford, as from the extent and the 
comparative completeness of the arrangements under which it has 
been collected and recorded. 

These reports furnish the means of determining two lines of varia- 
tion (so to speak) extending through the period in view, one describing 
the varying amount of the expenditure upon the relief and maintenance 
of the poor, and the other the varying numbers of the persons receiving 
relief as paupers. The former is much affected by concurrent variations 
in the prices of food, and of the labour and materials required for 
building and repairs, and for furniture, clothing, &c., in connexion 
with the administration of the relief. The latter is probably also 
disturbed, in some degree (as an indication of the actual amount of 
pauperism for the time being) by variations, as well in the principles 
upon which the relief was administered during these eight years, 
asin the degree of order and economy prevailing in the details of 
the administration itself. It is clear, however, that of the two 
lines of fluctuation, the latter, that which marks the variations in 
the number of persons relieved, is the best adapted for the present 
purpose. 

The Commissioners have, in each of their Annual Reports, stated 
the number of persons relieved in the Lady-day quarter* of the pre- 
ceding year, and the proportion it bore to the total population of 
England and Wales in 1841, as evidence, when compared with the 
like proportion of the year "before, of the increase or decrease of 
pauperism. This method is obviously liable to the objection that, 
as the population is increasing, the proportion of pauperism to popu~- 
lation, so deduced, cannot be true for any year after 1841; and must 
in every subsequent year be removed farther from the truth. But the 
average increment of the population is ascertainable by methods not 
liable to any material error. If, therefore, it be assumed that the 
number of persons relieved in each year is accurately stated, it is clear 
that whatever value may belong to a comparison of this description, 
as evidence of the increasing or diminishing prosperity of the people, 
is within easy reach, 

It is generally known, that according to the census of 1821, 1831, 
and 1841, the population of England and Wales increased, in the first 
decennial period, about 16, and in the seconé about 14°5 percent. For 
such a purpose as the present, it might suffice to assume a continua- 
tion from 1841 to 1847 of the rate of increase found to prevail between 
1831 and 1841. Various considerations, however, favour the adop- 
tion of the mean annual rate of the whole twenty years, from 182! to 
1841, as the more likely to accord with the fact. This gives 1°428 
per cent. as the mean rate of increase per annum. The following table 
presents the results of the calculation for each year, and also “shows 
the proportion borne by the number of paupers relieved in the winter 
quarter, ending at Lady-day in each year, to the (computed) popula- 
tion of the same year. 


* That being the quarter in which, invariably, the number of paupers is greatest, 
in each year, 
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Number of Plus or Minus 


Population of Persons who re- eles “re per 10,000 in each 
England ceived Relief 10,000 of the year, as compared 
and Wales. in the Quarter Population. with the Average of 
ending Lady-day. the whole 8 years. 
Per cent. 
15,461,300 1,134,165 739 — 101 = 12°08 
15,684,000 Bog. 29: 4 763 — (3 =. 8:40 
15,906,700 1,300,928 817 — ]9 = 2°27 
16,132,600 1,427,187 884 | + 48 = 5°74 
16,361,600 1,546,390 945 + 109 = 13:03 
16,593,900 1,477,561 890 + 54 = 6°45 
16,829,600 1,470,970 874 + 38 = 4°54 
17,068,500 1,330,557 779 - 37 = 6°81 


Average... 836 








It will be observed that there was a progressive increase in the 
proportion of pauperism to population, from the Lady-day quarter of 
1839 to the corresponding quarter of 1843: the whole increase, during 
the four years, being from 735 to 945 for each 10,000 of population. 
But the period between Lady-day, 1843, and Lady-day, 1844, 
appears to have brought a change for the better, which not only stayed 
this progressive increase of the proportion of pauperism to population, 
but substituted for it a progressive decrease. There is exhibited, in- 
deed, at the latter date, (Lady-day, 1844,) not only a diminution of 
this proportion, but an absolute and a considerable reduction in the 
numbers relieved, which reduction appears to have continued thence- 
forward, year by year, to the end of the period in view. 

The above table affords no indication of the particular time between 
Lady-day, 1843, and Lady-day, 1844, at which the change for the 
better so strongly marked began. The extent of the change, had we 
no other evidence, might suffice to support the inference that it began 
early in the year ending Lady-day, 1844. But the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Poor Law Commissioners, made in May, 1844, affords 
evidence of a more precise description. The gradual and constant in- 
crease of the Poor Law expenditure with the increase of the numbers 
relieved had been watched by the Commissioners for some years with 
anxiety, and the first appearance of a decline excited a corresponding 
degree of attention. In one of the earlier pages of the Report just 
referred to, (the first issued after the change had been observed,) they 
introduce the subject thus:—‘‘ We rejoice to be able to state, that 
the progress of pauperism, which had been constant from the year 
1837 to Lady.-day, 1843, was arrested in the course of last year, and 
that the expenditure for the half-year ending Michaelmas, 1843, ex- 
hibits a diminution of 139,926/., as compared with the corresponding 
half year for 1842.” It will be observed that the circumstance here 
adduced by the Commissioners, apparently as evidence of ‘ the pro- 
gress of pauperism” having been arrested, in fact, only proves that the 
relief of the pauperism of the kingdom, whatever its extent, had 
become less expensive, which, though it answered the purpose of the 
Commissioners, obviously does not answer that of the present inquiry. 
But in the Appendix to the same Report is a table, in which is stated 
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the number of persons relieved in England and Wales, and also in each 
county, in the quarters ending respectively at Michaelmas, 1842, and 
Michaelmas, 1843. We are thus enabled to mark the proportion of 
pauperism to population, as before, at a point midway between the 
Lady-day quarters of 1842 and 1843; and again midway between 
those of 1843 and 1844. The following statement for this purpose 
may be considered supplementary to that already given. The number 
used for the population at Michaelmas of each year is the mean of the 
numbers used for the Lady-day quarters preceding and following. 





Decrease for 








Number of Population of Paid 10,000 between 
Wears Quarter Persons who England and ever P 10,000 Michaelmas, 
: ending. received Relief Wales a th i 1842, and 
as Paupers. (computed.) : Michaelmas, 
Population. 1843. 
1842....; Michaelmas 1,372,642 16,247,100 844 sig 
1843....) Lady-day ....| 1,546,390 16,361,600 945 ws 
i Michaelmas 1,294,574 16,477,250 | 785 — 59 
g CnC; 
6°98 p 
Shea Lady-day ....| 1,477,561 16,593,900 890 me 
| 








Thus, so far as the Poor Law Returns are to be relied upon, there 
would appear to have been a gradual declension of the condition of the 
people of England and Wales generally, from the beginning of the 
year 1839 down to a period subsequent to Lady-day, and anterior to 
Michaelmas, 1843; and that from this period forward to the Lady-day 
quarter of 1846, there was a nearly corresponding elevation of their 
condition. 

If, however, we examine the returns separately for each county, it 
soon becomes apparent that the gradual increase of pauperism down to 
1843, and its subsequent decrease, as exhibited for the aggregate of 
England and Wales, is the result of an average, which covers great 
variations in different parts of the kingdom; and, in particular, that 
the movement, during the whole period, differed widely in the agricul- 
tural and the mannfacturing districts. 

In order to make the nature and extent of these variations in some 
degree obvious, and susceptible of more easy examination, it may be 
sufficient to select two groups of the districts for which separate 
returns are made, such as may represent, with tolerable accuracy, the 
agricultural and manufacturing portions of the kingdom; and, after 
repeating for each the calculation (as to the annual increment of the 
population,) previously made for the entire kingdom, to throw the 
results, for each group of districts, into the form already adopted. 

For this purpose I select the county of Lancaster and the West 
Riding of the county of York, as containing the principal manufac- 
turing districts, and not ill representing the remainder. These con- 
tained in 1841 an aggregate population of 2,821,988, and the mean 
annual increase in each, during the twenty years from 1821 to 1841, 
was,— 
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Tmt Lancaster © jsewetngtat aapannany atte 2°324 per cent. 
York, West Riding ssasssessivsussed Bit hh e 12845 55 


To represent the agricultural districts, I take the nine counties of 
Northumberland, Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridge, Bucks, Herts, Berks, 
Wilts, and Devon. These contain, I believe, the greater part of the 
purely agricultural population of the. kingdom ; and they also include 
a portion of every agricultural locality of importance. Their aggre- 
gate population in 1841 was 2,409,717, and the mean annual increase 
of the population in each county, during the twenty years from 1821 
to 1841, was as follows :— 


Per cent. Per cent. 
Northumberland ................ 1°154 Berbice euicaeraisisveese save 967 
INOBIOIIS TE sora Sioeeesgicisssangneege . 908 WO eG oss tom estar arate ote anes hss 974 
LIL a A a °766 Watts :.50%:... LE Reet tes ae & °789 
Cambridge: sac.c.ccakies 17509 DCVOB + siscardoasbessansasvacneasenion < DOm 
o's) <a are PE Rea svinie eet ‘760 


The following table exhibits the population (computed on these 
bases) of each district, and group of districts, for each year, from 1840 


to 1847, inclusive. 

























































































1840. 1841. 1842. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 1847. 
Lancaster ......| 1,629,259 | 1,667,064 | 1,705,739 | 1,745,312 | 1,785,805 | 1,827,245 | 1,869,654 | 1,913,119 
York—W.R. ..| 1,134,053 | 1,154,924 | 1,176,174 | 1,197,815 | 1,219,844 | 1,242,289 | 1,265,147 | 1,288,424 

Totals...... | 2,763,312 | 2,821,988 2,881,913 | 2,943,127 3,005,049 | 3,069,534 | 3,134,801 | 3,201,543 
Northumberland, 247,416! 250,268 | 253,149 256,060, 259,005} 261,983| 264,995 | 268,042 
Norfolk ........| 408,941] 412,621] 416,334| 420,081} 423,861) 427,675| 431,524] 435,408 
Sulolle. din sass. 312,749 | 315,129] 317,523| 319,936, 322,363| 324,813] 327,281| 329,771 
Cambridge ...... 162,073! 164,509| 166,976) 169,480| 172,016 174,596] 177,209|. 179,868 
Bueke a. +: 154,819 | 155,989] 157,169) 158,359; 159,559| 160,769! 161,989| 163,219 
Herts ...... wees] 155,742] 157,237] 158,746] 160,269] 161,807) 163,360! 164,928] 166,511 
Berks cisge ise 158,676 | 160,226| 161,780} 163,349) 164,933) 166,532| 168,146) 169,775 
Wilts. o. -g.78-.0- 257,996 | 260,007| 262,024) 264,067| 266,126| 268,191| 270,262| 272,349 
Devon ....5- w..| 528,551 | 533,731] 538,961! 544,242| 549,575| 554,961/ 560,401 | 565,896 

Totals......| 2,386,963 | 2,409,717 | 2,432,662 | 2,455,843 2,479,245 | 2,502,880 | 2,526,735 | 2,550,839 
England & Wales 15,684,000 15,906,700 |16,132,600 16,361,600 16,593,900 16,829,600 |17,068,500 |17,310,900 

i 





The computation of the annual proportion of pauperism to popula- 


tion in these districts, for a comparative purpose, is in some degree 
impeded by the circumstance that the number of Unions from which 
returns were received was not the same throughout. In 1840 the 
number was 577, and in 1846 it had been increased to 588; and the 
successive changes in this respect affect both groups of districts in 
each of the first four years observed. The correction rendered neces- 
sary by this variation involves two distinct computations for each 
year; and also makes it more convenient to compare each year with 
the one preceding than (as before) each with the average of all. Con- 
sequently the form of the table is less simple than that adopted for the 
entire kingdom. 
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MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 
o aad q © iad a oO a oO 
2 gs | 2.18. e3 E32 
. $33| Bad | 5S ea 3 
om gS ° Dn Pr AS, 3 A=} ve! om pe 
g PEE] 229 | 23 =e se 
EE Seb) eee /25| | 88, | Ss, 
ea ¢-l|Se8| 668 /38c} BE}. S82 = 28 
© 2 B aes au’ A a nos noo 
mA ao (Peal ees. i. # e 258 AS 8 
o is} ‘a 0 0 say gy o's8 g Rs o ° 3 
23 ° Sie! “9 i) aa m & 
sf | 3 |gES| giles! 8 | 925 | 985 
a) £8 | € jee) ges jee} 8] 288 a3 
1840 (102,124| 372 (1840 20 
* od 
T8200 477 69,312 {ig4it ies 1110, 827| 392 (1841} (5°37 pr.ct.) ree 
1841 121,294) 429 |1841 126 
Ree Dips 222,908 1842} nat 1160 oaa| 588 l1aeat (29°37 pr. ct.) vi 
1842 176,087) 610 /18421] 102 
1842 |2,881,913|}1543}| 584 1209°615| 712 |1843 (16°72 pr. ct.) 
1843 214,425) 728 |1843 217 
Hote: | 20h 127 {asia} gee ied 616| 511 isda} (29-80 pr.ct.) 
1844 154,616, 511 |1844 78 
eee Fee i 133" 020! 433 1845} (15:26 pr.ct.) 
1845 133,020) 433 |1845 53 
ches bala see 11246} ae Hotere 380 (1846; (12°24 pr. ct.) 








* It was not till 1840, apparently, that any return was published of the numbers 


relieved in particular counties. 








AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 
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1840 





1841 


1842 


1843 


1844 


1845 


Aggregate Population of the 
selected Districts. 


ee oa pee 


2,386,863 
2,409,717 
2,432,662 
2,455,843 
2,479,245 


2,502,880 


Years compared. 





(1840 


1841 


1841 
1842 


1842 
1843 


1843 
1844 


1844 


1845) 


1845 
1846 


Returns were received in 


Number of Unions from which 
both the years compared. 





577 


581 


on 
io 9) 
ns 


Ss of Paupersrelieved in 
the selected Districts in the 
Quarter ending Lady-day. 
Number of Paupers to every 
10,000 of the Population. 





(207,967 870 
19,788} 912 


26,849) 941 
240,938] 993 


242,053} 995 
254,666 |1,037 


254,666 |1,037 
262,808 |1,060 


262,808 |1,060 
270,207 (1,079 


270,207 /|1,079 
250,243) 981 


bd &} dh 





Years compared. 


1840 
1841 


Sed 








year, as compared with the 


year preceding. 
year, as compared with the 


Decrease per 10,000 in each 
year preceding. 


Increase per 10,000 in each 





42 
(4:80 pr. 


52 
(5°52 pr. 
42 
(4°22 pr. ct.) 


23 
(2°21 pr. ct.) 


ct.) ae 


ct.) 


19 
(1°79 pr. ct.) oe 
98 
(9°08 pr. ct.) 


a eee seer ree aaeneceeece eee ene ee enc ener eee ee eee ere ee a aE aE I SETI LOT ITS, 
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It is apparent from these tables that the change for the better, 
in the proportion of pauperism to population, observed in England 
and Wales, generally, between the Lady-day quarter of 1843 and 
1844, was, in fact, a compound result of two descriptions of change, 
one for the better and the other for the worse, proceeding simulta- 
neously in different parts of the kingdom. 

Referring again to the special tabular statement appended to the 
Tenth Annual Poor Law Report I find the number of paupers relieved 
in the two quarters ending respectively at Michaelmas 1842 and 
Michaelmas 1843, in each of the counties comprised in the selected 
districts, to have been as follows :— 





Number of Persons | Number of Persons 

















Relieved in the Relieved in the Fase 
Counties. Quarter ending Quarter ending Wiens 
Michaelmas, 1842, Michaelmas, 1843, Po 6 ent 
in 584 Unions. in 584 Unions. : 
ARC ARC CL. ittess tasers eee tan susns: 132,082 ) 93,378 — 29 
York CW est Riding) . .......<cncusaes 78,902 66,260 — 16 
Totals for the Manufactg. group 201,984 159,638 
Northamberland .........-..c.s-..ce.00: 20,397 22,198 + 9 
INGHEOUK oisnaxy techs sedis ia taco oee ape gets 29,846 30,825 + 3 
EO LICA da eben eesocs Meacncauernavcuicdass 29,849 31,556 + 6 
Pamibrid ge 260655 5150.1 Siew segs sonst 14,548 13,946 er 
LC IR, Me eas oe 14,400 15,096 se 
Cig Sas Meee aati Rigen etrare A 14,192 14,239 — (trifling) 
Beplesenns pcsnnnctsoiese eis aaa 15,076 15,900 + 6 
AV MC coed ss hcantudtaumocnasamvestssoines 29,382 30,041 + 2 
Doe ein ape est hee Sc 40,911 37,976 — 7 
Totals for theAgricultural group 208,601 211,777 





The following supplementary tables, for each group of districts, dis- 
play more precisely the extent and character of the movement in each, 
as shown at the close of the year ending with the Michaélmas quarter 
of 1843, The number used to express the population at the Michael- 
mas quarter is, as before, the mean of the numbers used for the Lady- 
day quarters preceding and following. 





MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 


























Decrease per 
Number of Aggregate Number of 
Number | Persons who} Population of | Paupers to jae ag dis 
Years. Gustie: of received the selected every 10,000 fe ape abs 
ending. Unions. | Relief as Districts of the Mich or ie 
Paupers. (computed. ) Population. sl 
1842 | Michaelmas 584 201,984 2,912,520 693 
1843 | Lady-day....} 585 214,425 2,943,127 728 
,, | Michaelmas} 584 | 159,638 | 2,974,388 536 ~ 157 
(22°65 per ct.) 
1844 | Lady-day....| 585 | 154,616 | 3,005,649 511 Bh 
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AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Increase per 


; Number of 
Number of | Aggregate mnie | 10,000 between 


Number | Persons who | Population of | Paupers to 























Years, poe pe of received the selected | every 10,000] 7 ue ae 
=. Unions. | Relief as Districts of the i s ’ an 
Paupers, (computed.) | Population. i halle 
1842 | Michaelmas | 584 208,601 2,444,252 852 


1843 | Lady-day....| 585 254,666 2,455,843 1,037 
», | Michaelmas | 584 24157247 2,467,044 658 





+ 6 
(°70 per ct.) 
1844 | Lady-day....| 585 262,808 2,479,245 1,060 si 








SUMMARY. 


Comparative Variations in the Number of Paupers per 10,000 of the 
Population. 





In England and In the Selected Manu-| In the Selected Agri- 
Wales. facturing Districts. cultural Districts. 





Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 


—— 














Between the Lady-day 
Quarters of 


1840 and 1841 ........... 54 sf A 42 
1841 and 1842 ........... 67 me saa RS 52 
1842 and 1843 ............ 61 ae 102 - 42 


Between the Michael- 
mas Quarters of | 
1842 and 1848 ............ ai 59 ae | 157 6 





Between the Lady-day 
Quarters of 


1843 and 1844 ............ ae 55 ats 2 Quy. 23 
1844 and 1845 ............ tet 16 aon, 78 19 





e745 ane 1846... & 95 | f eee es 98 





The most remarkable feature of these tables is that which exhibits 
the great and rapid changes of the proportion of pauperism to popu- 
lation in the manufacturing districts. Excepting only the last year, 
they appear to have constituted nearly the whole of the variations 
observable, in a less degree, when our view is extended to the whole 
kingdom. It is also worthy of remark that, though the proportion 
of pauperism to population was on the increase in the agricultural 
districts down to the Lady-day quarter of 1845, such changes as 
occurred in its rate of increase agreed generally with the variations 
shown in the manufacturing districts. The concurrent decrease of the 
proportion of pauperism to population in both groups of districts 
between Lady-day 1845 and Lady-day 1846, and the decided pre- 
ponderance of the rate of decrease in the agricultural districts, seem 
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to point to the operation of some new cause, bearing particularly upon 
the population of the agricultural districts. In any extension of the 
view here opened, it will obviously be necessary to take into account 
the effect of the increased demand for field labour arising from the 
construction of new railways; and in this direction will probably be 
found the true explanation of the rapid decrease of pauperism in the 
agricultural districts after Lady-day 1845. 

Before quitting this part of the subject, it may be desirable to 
notice, shortly, the fluctuations, during the same period, of the amount 
expended annually in the relief and maintenance of the poor in 
England and Wales. Though (from the interference of the clement 
of price) the amount of this expenditure cannot be received as indica- 
ting the extent of the distress relieved, an examination of its variations 
during the period in view may be of service, as marking the annual 
variations of the burden of pauperism upon the rest of the community. 
Accordingly, I have, in the following table, stated the amount expended 
in each year, and its proportion to the computed population of the year, 
with the variations, annually, in relation to the average of the whole 
period. And further, I have deducted from the population of each 
year the number returned as having received relief as paupers in the 
Lady-day quarter of the same year, and have shown the proportion 
borne by the Poor Law expenditure to the population of each year, 
thus reduced; so as to exhibit more precisely the variations of the 
weight of the burden upon those who, as not being themselves paupers, 
had to bear it. 







































te Propor| Bxoas or | Population, not] TOPO! ces o 
; tion per | Deficiency COBO | - f Deficiency 
Years | Expended in Population | head of the Seeds PY || bene Ce liter tie 
ending the Relief | (computed) of of {Proportion ges actions the Epon Proportion 
at and Mainte- England Expen- | in relation Number avave last-men- 
Lady- pence of the and Wales in | diture to the Relieved in the 2 tioned, in 
day. Poor in each year. to average Lady-day Quar- Popula- relation to 
England and Popula-| of the 9 he Sarg era eee theaverage 
ae ton. | years, [fom the Populay m0 orayeara 
#£ £ x Ea z 
1838 | 4,123,604 | 15,241,700] -270 | — -021 a ‘ats a 
1839 | 4,406,907 | 15,461,300] °284 | — -007 | 14,328,035 | -307] — -018 
1840 | 4,576,965 | 15,684,000 | °291 wis 14,484,471 *315 | — °010 
1841 | 4,760,929 | 15,906,700 | -299 | + -008 | 14,605,072 | -326 | 4 -001 
1842 | 4,911,498 | 16,132,600 | °304 | + :013 | 14,705,413 °334 | + °009 
1843 | 5,208,027 | 16,361,600 | °318 + °027 | 14,815,210 °351 | + °026 
1844 | 4,976,093 | 16,593,900 | °299 + °008 | 15,116,339 °328 | + °003 
1845 | 5,039,703 | 16,829,600 | 299 | — :008 | 15,358,630 °328 | + °003 
1846 | 4,954,204 | 17,068,500} °-290 | — ‘001 | 15,737,943 314 | — ‘011 
Average....| *291 Average...) °325 











From the materials thus derived from the Poor Law Reports 
it is to be inferred that the condition of the people of England and 
Wales generally was not only much depressed at the commencement of 
the period in view, but was growing gradually worse during the 
whole of the four years extending from Lady-day 1839 to the same 
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date in 1843 ;—that a great and rapid improvement took place in the 
manufacturing districts in 18438; and was continued down to Lady-day 
1846 ;—that there was, in the agricultural districts, a gradual and 
continuous depression during the six years extending from Lady-day 
1839 to Lady-day 1845; but that the improvement shown in the 
manufacturing districts after Lady-day 1843 was so far shared by the 
agricultural districts that, after that period, the annual rate of depres- 
sion was materially diminished ;—and that at length a diminution in 
the proportion of pauperism to population took place also in the agri- 
cultural districts so great as to warrant the inference that the condition 
of the people in these districts had been very considerably and rapidly 
improved within the year ending at Lady-day 1846. 

Of the condition of the people since Lady-day 1846 it will be 
observed that these returns afford us no evidence. 

It is much to be regretted that the inquiry as to the proportion of 
pauperism to population during the period in question cannot be 
extended beyond England and Wales. 

The Act of 1838, introducing the Poor Law of this country into 
Treland, has not, even yet, been carried so far into operation as to 
afford the means of ascertaining the proportion referred to for even a 
single year. The following statement of the number of persons re- 
lieved and the amount of the expenditure, in each year since 1840, 
will, when considered in connexion with the extent to which pauperism 
is, upon other evidence, known to prevail in Ireland, abundantly prove 
that but a small fraction of the relief actually administered to destitute 
persons in that country is brought to view in the accounts of the Poor 
Law Commissioners. 























Years ending Bee M4 Expenditure P heme A 

Dee. 31st. Tels en during the year. A ee exes 

in operation. during the year. 
z 

1840.28: 4 o4;,007 10,910 

USAR ivcsointes oF 110,278 31,108 

1 Dn ee 92 281,233 87,604 

$S43.;..008%. 106 244,374 87,898 

464400 S 113 271,334 105,358 

PAG «5 ipresis, 123 316,025 114,205 

PO4O4 nn oxt 129* 435,001 243,933 


* The whole country is divided into 130 unions, so that only one was excluded 
from the system in 1846. 





As before the passing of the Act, 8 & 9 Vict., c. 83, (in the 
Session of 1845), there was no compulsory provision for the poor in 
Scotland, we have, before that time, no official account of their 
numbers. The Act referred to created a ‘“‘ Board of Supervision for 
the Relief of the Poor in Scotland,” distinct from the Poor Law 
Commission of England. The First Annual Report of this body 
was made in August 1846, and was published last year. It embraces 
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a very full and lucid description of the arrangements for the relief of 
the poor under the old voluntary system, and of the proceedings of 
the Board in their amendment, under the law of 1845; and there is 
appended to the Report a general abstract of a mass of returns made 
to the Board by the ‘Inspectors of Poor” throughout Scotland, show- 
ing the number of paupers, and the sums expended in the relief and 
management of the poor, during the two years ending respectively 
February 1845 and February 1846; and the increase or decrease in the 
number of paupers, and in the sum expended in their relief, during the 
latter year. The following statement, however, will show that these 
returns, even for the short period they cover, are not sufficiently com- 
plete in character to warrant their use in the present inquiry; for it can 
scarcely be supposed that the actual proportion of pauperism to popu- 
lation is, as the figures here given would make it, only about one- 
fourth of what it is in England. 





Sum Expended in the 
Relief and Management 
of the Poor 
in the year preceding. 


Number of Persons 
Years, on the Roll 
on Ist February. 




















£ 
145 idness, 63,070 258,814 
1846 53.05.08 69,342 295,232 








If we receive the Reports of the Poor Law Commissioners as 
evidence of the condition of the poorest, the least provident, and the 
least fortunate among the people, the returns of the amount of the 
funds in the Savings Banks may perhaps be received with nearly 
equal confidence as evidence of the condition of the classes next above 
these. 

Undoubtedly, both these sources of information are to be safely 
relied upon only under the exercise of much caution. As the number 
of persons relieved as paupers may have varied in obedience to other 
influences than those now sought to be developed, as under changes 
in the law, or in the means or the methods of administering it, so the 
amount of the funds in Savings’ Banks may have been, and probably 
has been, varied by causes wholly apart from those springing imme- 
diately from the greater or less prosperity, for the time being, of the 
people at large. The number of depositors in Savings’ Banks in the 
United Kingdom (about 1,100,000) is large enough, and their dis- 
tribution over nearly every part of the kingdom, among the classes 
whose condition is now chiefly to be considered, is sufficiently general, 
to warrant the inference that every cause operating powerfully upon 
the pecuniary means of any considerable section of the community 
will have an effect, more or less perceptible, upon the aggregate amount 
of the funds they hold in deposit in successive years. It is, however, . 
to be borne in mind, in the first place, that both the number of the 
depositors and the amount of the funds have, during the period now 
under review, been steadily increasing in continuation of the increase 
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by which the present system of Savings’ Banks has altogether grown 
up since 1817*. Before we can safely rely upon any given addition 
to these funds as evidence of an absolute increase of the pecuniary 
means of the depositing classes, it is, therefore, obviously necessary to 
allow for the gradual extension of the use of Savings’ Banks, and of 
the provident habits they may be presumed to serve and strengthen. 
And, on the other hand, a diminution of the Savings’ Bank “funds 
is not necessarily to be referred to a diminution of the means of the 
depositors. ‘The inducements to keep money in deposit in these 
Banks may have become less, or those to withhold or to withdraw 
it greater, than before; or it may even so happen that the two con- 
ditions have occurred together. As, for instance, when the rate of 
interest allowed on deposits in Savings’ Banks was reduced in Novem- 
ber, 1844; and when, in the year following, speculations in railway 
shares offered a strong temptation to the withdrawal of money 
from these Banks by persons dazzled with the prveneet of enormous 
profits. 

The Savings’ Bank returns have one important advantage over 
those obtained through the Poor Law Commissioners :—they extend to 
the whole of the United Kingdom. 

The following table is framed to represent the proportion of the 
total amount of the Savings’ Bank funds to the population of the 
United Kingdom in each year, with the annual variations in relation 
to the average of the whole period, and also the increase of the pro- 
portion in each year, as compared with the one preceding. 


























Aggregate Amount Increase 
Populati of Savings’ Bank Relati f th of the 
oP i Sie spice including Proportion Pie ee we Proportion 
Years.| the United | S¥m* cphietee es nee to the ge tne 
Kinedom with the Commis- on the Average of the 8 each year, in 
(computed.) sioners of the Population. years, relation 
National Debt by to the one 
Friendly Societies, preceding. 
£ £ £ Per ct. 
1839 | 26,516,000 22,425,812 *841 = PI83v= L787 os 
1840 26,789,000 24,688,815 *920 — 104 = 10°15 °079 
1841 27,064,000 25,781,368 952 nO Be Fs 032 
1842 27,342,000 26,768,580 979 — “043 = “4°19 "027 
1843 27,624,000 28,786,603 1:042 +:°018 = 1°75 °063 
1844 27,909,000 31,725,636 1:120 + 096 = 9°37 078 
1845 28,196,000 32,661,924 1°158 + °134 = 13:08 "038 
1846 28,487,000 33,694,642 1°182 +. 158s. 15°45 024 
Average.,..| - 1°024 





And the next exhibits the same particulars for England and Wales 


only. 


* The total number of depositors in 1838 was 703,236, and the amount of the 


funds 21,393,000/. 
amount of the funds 32,661,000. 





In 1845 the number of depositors was 1,063,418, and the 
This shows a rate of increase, for each, about 
four times as great as that due to the mere increase of population. 
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Aggregate Amount 
































| 
‘ : Plusor Minus {| Increase of the 
of Savings’ a a sin | of the Proportion in | Proportion, in 
Years. Bank Funds in the relation to the each year, in rela- 
England Population Average of the 8 tion to the year 
and Wales. ; years, | preceding. 
£ x £ ie 
ASS Os..32 19,771,541 1°278 — °163 oy 
1840........ 20,725,356 1°321 — °120 | 043 
LSA I. 22, 21,563,878 1°355 — °086 034 
Looe. eee 22,012,901 1°383 — *058 *028 
TOSS... 5s. 23,900,122 1°460 -+- °019 077 
1844........ 25,712,661 1°549 -++ °108 089 
1845......:. 26,548,358 1°577 + 136 028 
1846........ 27,434,474 1°607 + °166 °030 
Average.... 1°44] 





It will be observed, that the aggregate amount of the funds in 
Savings’ Banks in the United Kingdom, and also in England and 
Wales separately, increased through the whole term more rapidly than 
the population. A mere comparison of the proportion of the amount 
of the funds to the population, therefore, does not afford any very 
striking confirmation of the variations observed under the operation 
of the Poor Law ; but if we observe the proportion added to the funds 
in each year, as compared with the year preceding, a closer indication 
is obtained; and here we find evidence of remarkable variations. If, 
for instance, the pound sterling be divided into 1,000 parts, it appears 
that there were in the Savings’ Banks of the United Kingdom, in 
1839, for each member of the population, a proportion amounting to 
840 parts. In 1840, there were added 79 parts. In 1841, only 32 
parts were added, and in 1842 only 27 parts; but in 1843 there were 
63 parts added, and in 1844, 78 parts. Thus, though the funds grew 
during the whole period, the rate of their growth varied considerably: 
becoming slower in each succeeding year after 1839, until 1842; when 
a change took place, and the previous rate of growth was gradually 
resumed. After 1844 the rate of growth again declined; but here it 
is to be remembered, that the, rate of interest allowed in Savings’ 
Banks was reduced by Parliament from the 20th of November, 1844, 
the maximum rate being then fixed at 2d. per cent. per diem, or 
3s. Os. 10d. per cent. per annum; and that about the same time, not 
only was there a general revival of trade, producing many openings for 
the profitable investment of small amounts of capital, but also the 
railway speculations began to excite general attention: each of which 
circumstances may reasonably be supposed to have caused the with- 
drawal, or the withholding, of considerable sums from Savings’ Banks 
during ‘the year or two following. 

The tables given in the following pages, in which this branch of 
the investigation is pursued in detail, may perhaps be safely received 
as confirming the general inference to be deduced from the Poor Law 
Returns, that the condition of the people underwent a gradually in- 
creasing depression during the four years ending in the spring of 1843. 
To any greater extent I confess I am not inclined to rely upon them 
for the present purpose. 

VOL. X1. PART II, I 
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To represent the manufacturing districts, I am compelled to take 
the county of Lancaster alone, as there is no separate return for the 
West, as distinguished from the other Ridings of York. It is also to be 
observed, that the amount invested directly with the Commissioners for 
the reduction of the National Debt, instead of through the banks, not 
having relation to the division of counties, is necessarily excluded from 
the inquiry, as it concerns particular districts. This amount steadily 
increased from 1,217,765/. in 1840 to 1,806,916/. in 1845. 

I have also deemed it proper to carry the computation for Lan- 
cashire one year farther back, in order to bring into view a remarkable 
diminution of the funds in that county in the year ending the 20th of 
November, 1839. This would appear to mark the first effect of the 
high prices of food, and the checked and disturbed state of trade in 
that county, in 1838; but whatever the cause of the variation, its 
exhibition seems to be necessary to the practical completeness of the 
table, as discovering a material diminution of the funds immediately 
prior to the commencement of the fluctuations more particularly 
to be regarded. 

It may also be necessary to observe, that in dealing with the funds 
of separate counties, I include in one sum those ascribed in the 
accounts to “ Individual Depositors,” “to Charitable Institutions,” 
and to “ Friendly Societies,” on the ground that all are likely to be 
increased or diminished by causes operating generally on the prosperity 
of the people. 





MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 




















Increase or Increase of the 
Ethel sani Proportion | Decrease of the Proportion , 
Veni: Funds for per head Proportion in each year,as | The like 
the County of | 0? Popula- | in relation to the compared Decrease. 
Lancaster. tion. Average of the with the year 
9 years, preceding. 
£ £ £. # & 
1838... 1,553,337 998 —-090 | Pe | a 
ODO le 1,525,773 *958 =~ ‘130 ks °040 
1840.... 1,607,951 "986 segpi a? ‘028 
1841... 1,678,241 1-006 = 082 °020 sal 
1842... 1,688,548 “989 7.909 2 017 
1848.... 1,898,837 1/087 200) | "098 sth 
1844... 2,150,766 1:204 + ‘116 17 
1845... 2,315,170 1267 + 179 °063 
1846.... 2,440,849 1°305 + °217 °038 


Average...., 1°088 





Here the decrease in 1839, the small increase in 1840 and 1841, 
and the second decrease in 1842, agree generally with all the more 
prominent features of the preceding tables. The heaviest drawback 
to the growth of the funds (after 1839,) seems to have occurred 
in the year ending the 20th of November, 1842. A continuous 
increase began in 1843, and went on with greater rapidity in 1844 ;— 
and this agrees to a remarkable extent with the results previously 
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obtained, as to the diminished proportion of pauperism at the same 
period. 

The following is a similar table for the agricultural districts, com- 
prising the returns for the nine counties before mentioned. 





AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Increase or Increase of the 
Pig asc Proportion | Decrease, per Proportion 
Yeas Punds: for per head head, in in each year,as | The like 
the nine séleoted | 09 Fopula- | relation ‘to the compared Decrease. 
Coumties. tion. Average of with the year 
the 8 years. preceding, 
£ Lo £ ae x 
1839.... 3,351,801 1°417 — ‘196 ae is 
1840.... 3,518,367 1°474 — ‘139 °057 
1841.... 3,671,456 1°523 =" "090 049 
1842.... 3,829,597 1°574 = *039 °051 
1843.... 4,036,687 1°642 4- #29 "068 
1844... 4,259,435 1°718 + °105 °076 
1845.... 4,407,965 E761 + °*148 °043 
1846.... 4,541,635 17797 + °184 °036 


Average...) 1°613 








A correct appreciation of this table, as well as of those preceding it, 
will probably be aided by consideration of the fact that, in most districts, 
and in the agricultural districts in particular, the depositors in savings’ 
banks are principally either persons rather in the middle than in the 
lower ranks of life, or servants and others in the employment of fami- 
lies whose domestic arrangements are not immediately or extensively 
affected by such a degree of general depression, even as that which 
appears to have prevailed between 1839 and 1848. Hence, probably, 
both the higher proportion (in the agricultural districts,) of the funds 
to the population, and the comparatively steady growth of the aggre- 
gate amount of the funds from year to year. Though, however, the 
fluctuations observed lie within much narrower limits in the agricul- 
tural than in the manufacturing districts, it will be observed that they 
mark the occurrence of changes of a similar character at about the 
same periods. If we take the five years, 1840 to 1844 inclusive, we 
find the years of least addition to the funds were 1841 and 1842; and 
that 1843 and 1844 show a considerable increase, as compared with 
any of the previous years. 

Within the last few days (15th Feb., 1848,) there has been pub- 
lished a return to an order of the House of Commons, containing a 
full abstract of the accounts of the ‘‘ Manchester and Salford” Savings’ 
Bank, in each year from 1818 to 1847 inclusive. Availing myself of 
the information thus afforded, I have computed the population of 
Manchester and Salford and the suburbs, (using, throughout, the local 
limits of 1831,) by the method before described, and comparing it 
with the annual variations of the Savings’ Bank funds, have stated 
the results in the following table. : 

q 
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Manchester and Salford Bank for Savings, in Relation to the Population of 
Manchester, Salford, and the Suburbs. 






































Increase or De- 
Annual Amount Proportion Relation of the crease of the 
Account Computed standing to per head on seis Proportion per 
made Population. the credit ‘Ke Proportion to the head in each 
up to the of Population. Average year in relation 
20th Noy. Depositors. of the 10 years, to the one 
next preceding. 
ES) es £ Per ct. £ 
1838 ....| 269,400 381,759 1°231 = *254%217"10 one 
1839 ..:.| 278,300 301,729 LAO) — 294 =-19°79 — ‘040 
1840 ....| 287,400 366,423 1:274 = 211 = 14:20 | + °083 
1841 ....| 296,800 397,992 1339 —)°146 = 9°83 + °065 
1842 ....| 306,500 416,283 1°357 e138, = 09'°29 + *018 
18435... ,016,700 488,824 1°543 + °058 = 3°90 + °186 
1844 ....| 327,100 568,313 1°737 a *Z92. == 86°96 + °294 
1845 ....| 337,800 599,186 igs + °288 = 19:39 + *036 
1846 ....1 349,000 629,381 1°803 + °318 = 21°41 4- “030 
1847 ....) 360,500 580,915 d-61) +126 = 8°44 — 192 
Average 1°485 











It will be observed, that the variations in the proportion of the 
funds to the population are much wider than those shown in any 
of the tables previously given. ‘These variations may be compared 
thus :— 





Proportions of Savings’ Bank Funds to Population 
during the 8 years, 1839-46. 














Highest. Lowest. Variation, 
x z Ss 
Mi nited Kingdom s,;.ssersoscoreierdeonsee 1-182 84] 34] 
England and Wales..............000+ 1°607 1278 399 
Mi Manufacturing Districts 1°305 *958 “347 
», Agricultural i 1°797 1417 380 
Manchester and Salford ................ 1:803 1 TUL 612 





Confining our view to the eight years 1839-46, we find that the 
lowest proportion occurred in the first year, and the highest in the last; 
—that when groups of districts are compared, the agricultural exhibit 
the highest proportion throughout ;—and that in the United King- 
dom, in England and Wales, and in the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural districts of England and Wales respectively, the variation between 
1839 and 1846 was nearly the same, showing an increase of about 7s. 
per head on the general population ;—but that in Manchester and 
Salford the variation during the whole period was nearly twice as 
great as is shown in any of the instances previously examined. And 
if the table relating to the latter be regarded separately, it will be 
observed to afford evidence of fluctuations, both in the amount of the 
funds and in the rate of their growth, of a very remarkable character. 
In particular I would draw attention to the last column, and to the 
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absolute decrease of the proportion of the funds to the population in 
1839 and in 1847, as compared with the years immediately preceding. 


Among the most valuable of the statistical records which have 
recently been made available in such investigations as the present, 
there is another,-—the registry of births, deaths, and marriages,— 
which, though indicating changes in the condition of society, of a 
description differing widely from those already considered, may _rea- 
sonably be expected to correct or confirm, in some degree, conclusions 
based upon the fluctuating proportions of pauperism and savings’ 
bank funds to population. 

I have made no attempt to use the records of births or of deaths. 
It is extremely probable that, were it possible to eliminate all that is 
due to every other cause, we should find the varying numbers of both 
births and deaths, especially over periods longer than that we are now 
dealing with, strikingly indicative of corresponding changes in the 
pecuniary condition of the people; but in the present state of the 
materials upon which any such investigation must be based, I have 
deemed it hopeless to attempt the needful preliminary operation. In 
the registry of marriages, however, the disturbing influences are com- 
paratively few. Each such event records an act of the most deliberate 
kind, to which two grown persons at least are consenting parties, and 
also an act which, in a great majority of cases, is liable to be hastened 
or postponed by the favourable or unfavourable condition of the pecu- 
niary affairs of those immediately concerned. I have, therefore, ex- 
tracted from the last Annual Report of the Registrar-General the 
figures necessary for the formation of the following table, which ex- 
hibits the proportionate number of marriages annually to every 100,000 
males living, first in England and Wales, and then in each of the 
groups of districts before selected to represent the manufacturing and 
agricultural portions of the kingdom. 

Marriages annually to 100,000 Males leving. 


1839. | 1840. | 1841. | 1842. | 1843. | 1844. 








| er ee | ee ee 


In England and Wales............ 1,625 | 1,597 1,574 | 1,506 | 1,549 | 1,633 


_JIn the selected veaueady 


» » by KAR » 
CUTHIS GIStrIClS *)...05.00-0 8 B89 who Eat Cc) MGIB L949; Eye cp LOLS 


1,464 | 1,448 | 1,443 | 1,400 | 1,385 | 1,419 





In the selected fo) gay 
GISUIACUS® Pascua tics svat -coucte 





Or, to make the fluctuations indicated by these numbers more distinctly 
apparent, they may be stated thus: 


In England | In the Selected In the Selected 
and Manufacturing Agricultural 
Comparing Wales. Districts. Districts. 








Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. | Increase. | Decrease. 









































1839 with 1840........ Bike 28 eae 8] sik 16 
1840 with 1841........ the 23 va 24 wate 5 
1841 with 1842........ ate 68 we 133 a 43 
1842 with 1843 ....... 43 re : 176 dit 15 






34 














1843 with 1844........ 84 spied 193 
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If the last table be compared with that previously given, showing 
the fluctuations of the amount of pauperism in the corresponding 
years (at page 108), a very striking coincidence will be observed 
throughout. Indeed, it is not easy to conceive indications of the 
same general changes in the condition of the people, drawn from 
sources so widely separated, more strongly and directly confirmatory 
of each other. 

As the only other test, of a character sufficiently general to be 
relied upon for the present purpose, resting upon official records, 
I may refer to the Reports of the Emigration Commissioners. It 
appears that the total number of persons who emigrated from ports 
in the United Kingdom, under their supervision, was, in each of the 
years under review, as follows:— 





in 1639 ee 62,207 Th 164g 57,212 
pamedo int nel) 90,743 Mh bas) Bertie Wee 70,686 
LSM heist ivss wrdla’ 118,592 e145) habe at 93,501 
BI GA Oya, A ettenas),: 128,344 er eae ee 129,851 


Average, 93,894. 


Here the gradual increase of the number of emigrants during the 
first four years seems to accord with all the results previously 
obtained; so also does the sudden decrease in 1843; but the gradual 
increase during the next three years, with the large number in 1846, 
seem to require further explanation. The decrease in 1843, inde- 
pendently of its agreement with previous results, is a repetition of 
what the records of previous years proves to be common, The 
number of emigrants seems invariably to fall off considerably in the 
year after it reaches any extraordinary height. The number in 1844 
is considerably below the average of the eight years; and even that 
of 1845 scarcely reaches the average. And in both the last-mentioned 
years some allowance is to be made for the effect of the potato disease, 
particularly in Ireland, whence, chiefly, the emigration of each of these 
years is stated to have taken place. 





There is also another class of returns of a general description, and 
which, as to the commercial classes, are in some degree analogous to 
those of the Poor Law. I mean the Returns of the number of Bank- 
rupts, annually and monthly, and their occupations. I have examined 
these with the desire to avail myself of their aid; but though I find 
it would be easy to derive from them an apparent confirmation of the 
inferences deduced from other materials, I also find that the operation 
of this test has been so much interfered with, in the first place by 
changes in the law, and in the next by the prevalence of the practice 
of avoiding bankruptcy by private arrangements with creditors, that 
whatever were the results of its application, I should feel compelled 
to reject them for want of confidence in their origin. 





From the sources of information thus appealed to we may gather 
indications of a gradual decline in the prosperity of the people of the 
United Kingdom during the four years extending from the spring of 
1839 to the spring of 1843; and of a gradual elevation of their 
condition from the last-mentioned date to about the autumn of 1846, 
beyond which period the materials available do not enable us to 
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extend our view; except in the instance of the return from the 
Manchester and Salford Savings’ Bank; and there we find evidence 
strongly confirmatory of the reports current during the last eighteen 
months, of severe depression in the principal manufacturing districts. 
The remarkable difference between the variations observed in the 
condition of the manufacturing and the agricultural districts of 
England and Wales would seem to indicate the operation, during 
this period, either of different influences in different parts of the 
kingdom, or of the same (or similar) influences upon social conditions 
differing so far as to cause a wide divergence in the apparent results. 





T now pass to the second division of the subject, with the purpose 
of developing “the connexion (if any) between the changes observed 
in the condition of the people during the eight years, 1839-47, and 
the variations occurring during the same period in the prices of the 
most necessary articles of food.” 

And here a word or two may be requisite to define more precisely 
the scope of my present purpose. I should not have undertaken the 
Jabour of preparing this paper had I not conceived the hope of tracing, 
by a strictly statistical method, some of the principal causes of the 
changes already described to concurrent fluctuations in the prices of 
food. Aware, however, of the tendency of the exclusive contem- 
plation of one particular set of causes to warp the judgment in its 
estimate of their comparative influence, and not hoping entirely to 
escape this source of error, [ desire to place the results of my labours 
im such a form as will best enable those who may think fit to examine, 
to use, or to add to them, to test the validity of every inference I may 
venture to draw. I have deemed it proper, therefore, to keep this 
second division of the paper so far distinct from the first that each 
may have a significance of its own, independently of any it may derive 
from its connexion with the other. 

The most necessary articles of food in the United Kingdom, those 
the consumption of which is most general among all classes of the 
people, and which all but the very poorest can least dispense with, 
are, fortunately, those, also, the prices of which are to be ascertained 
most readily and accurately. I allude, of course, to the six descrip- 
tions of grain and pulse (wheat, barley, oats, rye, beans, and peas, ) 
of which the average prices, weekly and annually, in this country, 
have now been recorded regularly for a long series of years, For 
about the first half of the period under review, these averages were 
ascertained by taking an account, weekly, of every sale made in each 
of 150 of the principal corn-markets in England. About June 1842 
the number of markets thus inspected was extended to 290. In other 
respects the method of taking the average has, I believe, remained 
unaltered during the period to be considered. The method of com- 
putation is so far perfect that, if accurately worked out, it may be 
held to give the true average weekly price of all the sales actually 
inspected. And these would appear to include, as to wheat, about 
one-third of the entire quantity grown and consumed in England and 
Wales. If it be liable to any objection it is in reference to the annual 
average, which is made up simply from the averages of the fifty-two 
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weeks in each year, from January to December, without any reference 
to the quantities sold under each of the weekly averages. In most 
years the inequalities of the weekly sales, at different prices, so nearly 
correct each other, that a strict reference to them would probably not 
alter the annual result to any material extent. But the method being 
defective, the accuracy of the average, if it be accurate, is merely 
accidental. And it so happens that, in the last year (1847), the 
sales having been very unequally distributed, the usual method of 
computation gives an average varying materially from the true one: 
the former giving 69s. 9d., and the latter only 68s., as the annual 
average price. It might also be worthy of consideration whether, 
if the needful labour for obtaining an accurate annual average of the 
prices of British grain is to be undertaken officially, it might not be 
better applied (possibly in connection with a system of agricultural 
statistics) to a period more nearly coinciding with that in which each 
crop of grain is grown and consumed, or to the harvest year, rather 
than to the astronomical year. It is true that the former, if fixed by 
law, might frequently, under the variations of the seasons, vary a 
week or two from an exact coincidence with the gathering of the 
crops; but the latter involves the constant anomaly of including some 
thirty-four or thirty-five weeks covered by one harvest, and seventeen 
or eighteen covered by the next. 

In the first of the two following tables I have used the annual 
average prices of grain, as obtained officially, for the astronomical 
years, and, in the second, the annual averages of the fifty-two weeks 
following the first week in September*. In both cases, the quantities 
sold at each weekly average price are disregarded. And the distribution 
of the sales of home-grown wheat having been still more irregular 
during the year extending from September 1846 to September 1847, 
than in the year from January to December 1847, the deviation of 
the average stated from that which would be obtained by a strict 
regard to the quantities sold at different prices is still greater in the 
last line of the second table than in that of the first. Thus, as has 
been stated, if the quantity sold in each week be taken into account, 
the official average price of wheat for the year 1847 will be reduced 
from 69s. 9d. to 68s. And in the harvest year, if regard be had only 
to the unequal distribution of the sales over the quarters of the year, 
so much greater were the inequalities that the annual average will 
be reduced from 68s. 5d. to about 64s. 6d. It will be remembered 
that these averages include only grain of home growth. The quan- 
tities sold are, however, sold in competition with supplies of foreign 
grain; and if these were taken into the account, they would render 
the quantities sold in each week much more nearly alike. Though, 
therefore, they are defective for the purpose of ascertaining the price 
obtained by the British grower for his grain, they are perhaps 


* There may be a difference of opinion as to the period at which the harvest-year 
should be deemed to commence, when the computation extends over a series of years. 
In the last volume of Mr. Tooke’s ‘‘ History of Prices’’ the harvest-year is assumed 
to run from the first week in August as to the effect of each harvest upon prices, and 
from the first week in September as to the actual supply of grain. I have here taken 
the beginning of September instead of the beginning of August, because I am inclined 
to think that either would very nearly answer the purpose; and the two computations 
may afford some ground for the discussion of their relative merits. ; 
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not far from accurate as indications of the price paid by the people 
for all the grain consumed. And as it is in this point of view, chiefly, 
that I would now regard them, I have not disturbed the official 
average even for the last year; and in taking the averages of the 
harvest-years have adhered to the same method*. 


Average Prices of Grain—Oficial—in Astronomical Years. 











Yrs.| Wheat. 
Per Qr. 
Zs 
1839 3°533 
1840 3°316 
1841 3°216 
1842 2°862 
1843 2°504 
1844. 2°562 
1845 2°541 
1846 REGS 
1847 3°487 
Ay. 2°972 





Excess or 
Deficiency of 
the Annual 
Average Frice 
of Wheat, as 
compared with 
the Average 
of the whole 
Period. 


Per Qr. 
af 
‘561 
*344 
"244 
‘110 
468 
°410 
°431 
*239 
°515 
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Barley.| Oats.| Rye. |Beans) Peas. 


Pr QriPr Qr 
£ £ 
1°975 | 1°395 
1°821 | 1°283 
1 641 | 17121 
Sf oile 962 
1°475| 916 
1°683 | 1°029 
19583) 1125 
1°633 | 1'183 
2°208 | 1°433 


1°710 
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Pr Qr 
£ 
Qn¥ 
1°85 
1°837 
1°65 
1°529 
1695 
1°625 
1°75 
2° 450 
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2°062 
2171 
99 
1°€45 
1°554 
1671 
1'945 
1°95 
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Collective 
Average of 
the Prices of 
the five 
before-named) 
descriptions 
of Grain, 
besides 
Wheat. 
Pr Qr Per Qr. 
5u a) 
2°058 1°918 
2°121 1°849 
2°017 ek 
1°621 1°450 
1°458 1°392 
1721 1°559 
1°933 1°642 
1°95 1°693 
2 571 Qos Ti 
1:939|; Avge. 1°718 











T’xcess or 
Deficiency of 
the Annual 
collective 
Average of such 
Prices, as com- 
pared with the 
Average of the 
whole Period. 


Per Qr. 

Ee 
200 
13k 
003 
*268 
*326 
“159 
076 
“025 
*519 
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Average Prices of Grain—determined by the Oficial method—in the Harvest- 











"Excess or 
Deficiency of 
the Annual 
Average Price 





Years,| Wheat. | of Wheat, as 
compared with 
the Average 
of the whole 
Period. 
Per Qr. Per Qr, 

: & AS 
1839-40 3°416 4+ °496 
1840-41 3179 + +259 
1841-42 3116 + ‘196 
1842-43 2°529 | — ‘391 
1843-44 2°633 — ‘287 
1844-45 2°366 — °554 
1845-46 OPT — °220 
1846-47 3°421 + °501 

Av. 2°920 








Barley.| Oats.| Rye. [Beans 








Pr Qr 
Be 
1°962 
1°658 
1°475 
1°412 
16 
1°629 
1508 
2°308 


ES 


1°135 
1°037 
“912 
987 
1 071 
1°150 











1°69] | 1°137 





ah 2°541 
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1°316 | 1°883 


1°71 
1°821 
1°541 
1°616 
1°641 
1675 
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‘;¢ 7 £ 


2°183 
2°05 

1771 
1°491 
1°629 
1°866 
1°95 

2°533 





1°929 





years, beginning with the first week in September. 


Collective 
Average of 
the Prices of 
the five 


descriptions 
of Grain, 
besides 
Wheat. 


Per Qr- 
£ 


| Avge. 1°702 





Excess or 
Deficiency of 
the Annual 
collective 
| Peas. | before-named|Average of such 


Prices, as com- 
pared with the 
Average of the 
whole Period. 


Per Qr. 


£ 

“194 
“028 
‘lil 
316 
207 
"101 
O73 
“591 





* The use of these averages, with reference to the whole of the United Kingdom, 
though not strictly correct, is in accordance with the use made of them under the 
Corn Laws, to serve which, only, they were instituted: the duties being levied by the 
scale they govern in every part of the United Kingdom. Nor does there appear to be, 
in fact, any strong practical objection to their being regarded as the prices of the 
United Kingdom as much as of England and Wales. 
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It will be observed that in the latter table—that which may be: 
regarded as marking most clearly the fluctuations of price connected 
with the varying yield of the grain-crops in each year—both wheat 
and the five other descriptions of grain taken collectively were unusu- 
ally high in price at the beginning of the period in view, and fell 
gradually till the harvest year 1842-3, when both reached a minimum. 
Wheat rose in 1843-4, but in 1844-6 fell again, even lower than 
the year but one before, while after 1842-3 all the other descriptions 
of grain rose in price, somewhat steadily, till the harvest of 1846; 
and, finally, in the harvest year 1846-7 rose, together with wheat, to 
an extraordinary height. In particular it will be observed, that the price 
of wheat was, in each year, down to the commencement of the harvest 
year 1842-3, considerably above the average of the whole period, even 
elevated as that average is by the high prices of the last year. | 

A mere statement of the average prices of grain during any given 
series of years affords, however, a very inadequate impression of the 
effect of the variations exhibited upon the condition of the people, 
unless accompanied by a statement of the quantities of foreign grain 
imported and consumed at these prices. I have, therefore, collected into 
the next table, a statement of the quantities of each of the six descrip- 
tions of grain before mentioned, imported into the United Kingdom 
and entered for consumption, during each of the ten years ending the 
5th of January, 1847. The statement is carried back a year or two in 
order the better to mark the unusual extent of the importations in the 
earlier part of the period now under consideration. The additional 
column for maize is rendered necessary by the newly acquired impor- 
tance of this grain in the importations of the last two years. 


Grain entered for home consumption. 





Wheat and 
*| Wheat Flour. 


Years Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. Maize. 





























Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
1837 244,272 332,276 19,555 | 47,1841] 109,076} 87,615 aaa 
1838 | 1,848,475 8,192} 11,004] 2,517] 54,240! 11,618 
4839.112,711,279 |. 094,301 |) 855,4484 152,582 1°123,997 13170,270 
1840 | 2,401,436} 619,801 | 504,945 1,298 | 129,517 | 153,489 
1841 | 2,647,808 | 222,837 20,416 O18 (267,697 4-432;857 
1842 | 2,989,708 49,520} 280,600] 28,502] 42,737); 80,000 
1843 990°523') 223,209 40,820 2,718} 45,520} 45,014 ee 
1844 | 1,025,887 |1,024,322 259,135 28,716 | 225,260 | 122,548 38,711 
1845 315,015 | 397,655 582,909 15 | 197,030 | 79,605 42,285 
1846 | 2,963,000 | 400,443 172,004 1,636 | 209,874 | 181,800 720,580 
1847*| 4,458,500 | 772,349 |1,706,780 | 68,817 | 443,719 | 157,245 |3,614,637 

















* The quantities for 1847 are those imported—no distinction as to entry for con- 
sumption appearing in the official accounts while the ports are open. 





And in the two tables next following will be found computed the 
cost of the quantities of the three principal descriptions of grain 
(wheat, barley, and oats,) thus entered for consumption in each year, 
ai the official average price of the year, with the annual proportion 
per head on the population of the aggregate cost. 
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Cost of the Grain Imported in the following Years, at the average Price of 
the (astronomical) Year in England and Wales. 






1837. 1838. 1839. 























£ ES £ 
Wheat ....| 681,922 5,968,601 9,579,730 7,964,761 8,517,115 
Barley ....) 503,951 12,897 1,173,913 1,128,553 365,822 
Oats........ 22,568 12,144 1,108,146 648,012 22,900 
1,208,441 5,993,702 | 11,861,789 9,741,326 8,905,837 
1842, 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 1847. 
ES) Es & £ #£ £ 
Wheat ....) 8,557,628 | 2,480,807 | 2,628,834 | 800,662 | 8,098,866 | 15,549,000 
Barley .... 68,090 329,233 | 1,724,275 | 631,618 654,056 | 1,705,600 
Oats........ 270,200 37,410 274,250 | 655,772 914,188 | 2,446,384 
8,895,928 | 2,847,450 | 4,627,359 |2,088,052 | 9,667,110 | 19,700,984 





Add the cost of Maize in 1846-7 (before which ‘ 
period it was imported only in small quanti-;| 1,441,000 | 7,229,724 
ties [say] at 40s. per quarter... | 





11,108,110 | 26,930,258 
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Total Cost of the 
Wheat, Barley, and Proportion per ’ | Excess or Deficiency 
Years. Oats, entered for head on Popula- of proportion, in re- 
consumption at the ones Ned lation to the Average 
Average Prices of of the 11 years. 
the Year. 
& EF £ 
18375. oi 1,208,441 "046 — °263 
1838., 0004: 5,993,702 °228 — 081 
1 he 5 bs einer 11,861,789 "447 + °138 
1840.:...... 9,741,326 363 + °054 
184 )b.04....: 8,905,837 "329 + °020 
PS42 ce: 8,895,928 “S20 + :016 
1843. v6... 2,847,450 103 — °206 
1844. .06::. 4,627,359 °165 — 144 
1845....00. 2,088,052 074 Be se 549) 
1846........ 11,108,110* *389 + -080 
1847..,:.... 26,930,258* "935 + °626 


——- 








Av. °309 
BOS ne ay SD EAD ODE EATRIEY 5 Ei, Sih NN Lets OS IGN OIE PAS ARS, FSS SE 
* Tt will be noticed that these sums so far vary from the description at the head 
of the column, that they include the cost of the maize entered for consumption 
in 1846-7. 





If attention be given particularly to the eight years now under 
consideration, it will be observed that the apparent outlay for foreign 
grain, to make good the deficiency of our own crops, was by much the 
heaviest in the four consecutive years from 1839 to 1842 inclusive. 
We have here, very distinctly marked, the effect of the four deficient 
harvests of 1838-9-40 and 41, 
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The apparent average amount expended annually in the purchase 
of foreign wheat, barley, and oats only, in the four years, (1839-42,) 
was 9,851,0002. In the three years next followimg, the amount 
similarly expended was reduced to an average considerably less than 
one-third of this sum, having been only 3,187,000/. Again, the 
amount of the burden from this source, if distributed equally over the 
computed population of each year, gives an average tax per head 
during each of the four years, 1839— 42, of £°366, “(about Ts. 4d.); 
or upon each family of five persons, rich and poor, throughout the 
kingdom, about 36s. 8d. per annum. In the three years next follow- | 
ing "(1843- 4—5,) the burden, measured in the same way, was reduced 
to the annual average of about £:114 (about 2s. 34d.,) per head, or 
not quite lls. 6d. per annum on each family. 

It would thus appear, that during the four years 1839-42, there 
was, as an immediate result of the deficient home supply of wheat, 
barley, and oats only, a deduction made from the aggregate in- 
come of the population (to be paid to foreigners, to make good in 
some degree the deficiency of the home supply, ) of nearly 10,000,000/. 
sterling per annum, and that in the three years, 1843-45, the deduction 
made on the same score but little exceeded 3,000,000/. per annum. 

The effect of the enormous expenditure of the last year falls, in 
great part, beyond the period in view. 

The results in relation to the aggregate profit of our foreign trade 
may be estimated from the following statement of the total (declared) 
value of the British and Irish produce exported from the United Kingdom 
in each year, as compared with the concurrent outlay upon foreign grain 
of the descriptions referred to, as estimated above. Tor the purpose of 
bringing the computation to a more practical issue, [ have assumed the 
average amount of profit returned, one year with another, upon British 
produce exported, to be 10 per cent. The precise accuracy of this esti- 
mate is not, it will be observed, of much importance in relation to the 
present purpose, which is not so much to ascertain the actual proportion 
of our annual outlay on foreign grain to the profits of our foreign trade, 
as to exhibit the importance of large variations in the former, in re~ 
lation to any reasonable estimate of ‘the amount of the latter, 


LRT TAL LES SE EE OT FLEE EET SI SITE SB EE ISRO TELE TES BT UL 2AS YETI SS SE IE I ISP EL SIRE IE SI ERS AS OA RIT EET AES 
Cost of Foreign and 

Declared Value of | Estimated profit | |, Colonial Wheat, 

Years. British and Irish thereon at arley, and Oats, en- 


Produce Exported. 10 per cent. ter Edios COnsuE=D won 
in each year,estimated 


as before described. 


= = a 











fs37-ee 42,070,744 4,207,000 1,208,441 
yeaee 50,060,970 5,006,000 5,993,702 
1839%...s: 53,233,580 5,323,000 11,861,789 
Co 51,406,430 5,140,000 9,741,326 
USA laws 51,634,623 5,163,000 8,905,837 
1842........ 47,381,023 4,738,000 8,895,928 
LSA 3c, 52,279,709 5,227,000 2,847,450 
ig42.2. 58,854,292 5,885,000 4,627,359 
(eas 60,111,081 6,011,000 2,088,052 
1846........ 57,786,000 5,778,000 1],108,110 
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Thus, assuming that the average rate of profit is correctly taken, 
the total profit upon exports of British produce during the four years, 
1839-42, was about 20,364,000/.; while the apparent cost of the 
foreign wheat, barley, and oats, entered for consumption during the 
same four years, was 39,404, 0002: showing an excess in the outlay 
upon grain of nearly 19, 000, 0007, sterling. But, in the three years, 
1843- 45, the result of the comparison is reversed:—-the profits upon 
British exports having apparently been in those years 17,123,000. ; 
while the cost of the foreign grain, of the same descriptions, consumed 
in this country, was only 9,562,000/.: showing an excess of profits of 
about 7,560,0002. I deem it proper, however, again to observe that 
this comparison is introduced only in the character of an illustration. 
Both the amounts compared are estimated, and the method and grounds 
of the estimate are, in each case, to be taken carefully into account, 
before the result can be safely applied to any practical purpose. 

If we regard the probable effect of the prices of grain, as already 
stated, upon the home trade, the apparent results will be found very 
similar. Attempts have been made, at various times, to estimate the 
actual quantity of each of the principal descriptions of grain annually 
consumed in this country; and some of these rest upon what may 
fairly be deemed high authority. I desired, for the sake of rendering 
the present paper more complete upon a point so important in refer- 
ence to its principal purpose, to avail myself of the aid afforded by 
these estimates; but I find them to rest upon data confessedly so im- 
perfect, that I think it better, in the present stage of the investiga- 
tion, to exclude the element of quantity, and rest upon the varia- 
tions of price, so much better ascertained, and already stated. Upon 
this point, therefore, 1 shall only refer to the variations exhibited 
in the tables given on p. 121 ante. If these be compared with the 
results, previously stated, of the analysis of the returns of pauperism, 
savings bank funds, marriages, &c., it will be observed that the 
years of high prices were also the years in which pauperism was in- 
creasing, and savings bank funds decreasing, (in their rate of accumu- 
lation )—marriages ‘diminished in number, and the number of emigrants 
auomented. The period of marked relief from the depression of 
1839-40-41-42, which has already been fixed, with some degree 
of certainty, at the spring of 1843, will be found to follow imme- 
diately upon the remarkable fall in the price of corn brought by the 
harvest of 1842, while the very high prices prevailing from the time 
at which the ascertained failure of the potato crop of 1846 brought 
an enormously increased demand to bear upon the supply from the 
grain harvest of that year, will be found to coincide as nearly with the 
period at which the general depression now prevailing began to be 
substituted for the state of prosperity which is shown to have pre- 
vailed from the summer of 1848 down to the autumn of 1846. 

The ordinary descriptions of grain and pulse are not, however, the 

only articles entering largely into “the food of the people the prices of 
which varied considerably during the period in view. As those most 
extensively used, and therefore most important to the present purpose, 
[have selected for examination the prices of beg, mutton, tea, sugar, 
and tobacco. 

In dealing with these we can derive no aid from official computa- 
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tions, except as to sugar; the average prices of British Colonial sugar 
(unrefined) in the London market having, for a long period, been com- 
puted weekly by an officer of the Grocers’ Company, and published in 
the London Gazette. It is a question of some moment, as regards the 
bearing of the results upon the present inquiry, how the average 
annual prices of the four remaining articles may be most correctly 
ascertained. As to beef and mutton I have, for all but the last 
two years, relied upon the authority of accounts made up annually 
at the Board of Trade, from monthly returns of the prices of meat 
in the London markets. The rest are made up from the usual weekly 
prices current. The prices of tea and tobacco I have obtained by 
taking the current price of the most extensively used description of 
each, in bond, in London, at twelve equidistant periods in each year, 
and making from these the annual averages. 

It may be objected that these are all London prices, and therefore 
not applicable to the whole kingdom. I think this objection, if ex- 
amined, will not be found material. At to sugar, tea, and tobacco, 
the whole supply of which is from abroad*, London is so far pre- 
eminent as a port of entry, that the prices in bond there may be 
regarded as the prices of the whole kingdom, freed from those varia- 
tions which are dependent upon local influences, and therefore the only 
fit basis for a computation applicable to the entire community. And 
as to beef and mutton, internal productions, it seems obvious that the 
prices of the largest markets, which draw their supplies from every 
part of the kingdom, and minister directly to the consumption of a 
proportion not less than one-fifteenth of the entire population, no other 
markets approaching to a competition with them in either respect, may 
be safely received, if not as perfect, yet as the best available indica- 
tions of the prevailing prices of the whole kingdom. 

In the following table the average annual prices of these five 
articles are stated together. The prices of beef and mutton are those 
of meat of medium quality, known as “second class,” per stone of 
8 lbs. to sink the offal. 















































Tea. Sugar. Tobacco. 
aie (Congou.) (Miecsvaael) ( Virginia.) meet Matton 

Per lb. Per cwt. Per 1b. Per stone, Per stone. 

Ss dd: SO. d. Sie oh Ss" 
1840... 2 26 48 8 64 3 6 3.10 
1841... 2 36 3 543 8-9 3 10 
1842... 22 37 2h 4 See a 10.4 
1843.... 1 74 33 114 4 3 24 8 5 
1844... Vase os eee) 34 Ole e 3 6 
1845.... LS 32.9 34 3. 3 10 
1846... : aa oo . 4 Do. o2 4 2 
LS47.:.. 1 4 28" 9 4 3 114 4 73 





It is remarkable that the variations of price here exhibited agree 
nearly with those of the annual prices of grain. 


* The small quantity of beet-root sugar produced in this country does not affect 
the point at issue. 
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The first three years (1840 to 1842 inclusive,) were years of high 
prices. The next two (1843-4,) were years of low prices. And in 
the last three years (1845—47,) the low range of prices appears to have 
continued, excepting as to beef and mutton. While bread and meat, 
articles of home produce, fell in price from 1840 down to 1844-5, and 
thenceforward rose,—tea, sugar, and tobacco, articles of foreion pro- 
duce, appear to have fallen in price, with little variation, through the 
whole period. 

If, however, we take the last table in conjunction with those show- 
ing the annual variations of the prices of grain, it becomes apparent, 
on a general view, that the years of cheapest food were 1848-4-5, 
and that the prices of these years were, on the whole, very considerably 
lower than those of the years preceding or following. 

In particular, the coincidence of date between the reduction of the 
prices of all the articles referred to in 18438, with the indications of a 
rapid improvement during that year in the apparent condition of the 
people is very striking. Indeed, so obvious and remarkable is the coin- 
cidence of the return of low prices of food with the return of general 
prosperity, and the renewal of depression when prices again rose, that 
the tables will upon this point be best left to speak for themselves. 





Having examined and compared the apparent variations in the 
condition of the bulk of the community, and in the prices of the 
principal articles of subsistence, and finding that they coincide suffi- 
ciently to support the inference that they were closely connected in 
the relation of cause and effect, it appears very desirable to ascertain, 
if possible, how far the quantities of these articles consumed, and the 
amount expended upon them, in proportion to the population, varied 
during the same years. Here, however, it is to be feared that the 
only statistical statements we possess, upon which much reliance can 
be placed, are insufficient to conduct us to a safe and satisfactory con- 
clusion. Tea and sugar are the only articles among those already men- 
tioned as to which we have any accounts, supposed to approximate 
accuracy, of the quantities annually consumed; no accounts being taken 
of either the production or consumption of grain or meat, and the 
extent to which tobacco is known or supposed to be smuggled render- 
ing the official accounts of the quantity entered for consumption unfit 
to be relied upon as indications of the quantity actually consumed. 
But in addition to tea and sugar there are spirits (British and foreign) 
and malt, which are consumed almost, if not quite, as extensively; 
and of the quantities of these (particularly the latter) produced, and 
charged with duty for consumption, we have statements believed to be 
tolerably accurate. 

I have taken no account of spirits or malt in relation to their prices ; 
and for this reason:—the home production of spirits and beer (for 
which alone malt is prepared,) is nearly confined to a very few hands, 
and the price of both to the consumers is remarkably steady*. The 


* Last year, at the beginning of January, a rise of 5s. per barrel was made in 
the price of beer in London, consequent upon an enormous rise in the price of 
barley; but no such change had occurred for upwards of seventeen years previously ; 
and, on the opening of the ports to foreign corn, about five weeks afterwards, the 
old prices were at once resumed, 
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business of distilling in particular, is, partly from the large capital it 
requires and partly from the restrictions imposed upon it in protection 
of the Excise Duty, retained in the hands of a very small number 
of firms. The price of British spirits is thence much regulated by 
agreement among the producers; and being thus withdrawn from the 
ordinary influences of an open market, exhibits (as regards the con- 
sumer, ) very few of those variations the examination of which might 
have aided the present purpose. 3 

In the tables next following, I have endeavoured to develope the 
annual variations of the quantities of tea, sugar, malt, and spirits 
consumed, in relation to the population—and also the average expendi- 
ture per head on each of the three first mentioned—taking for the cost 
to the consumers, as to tea and sugar respectively, the value, at the 
average price in bond, of the whole quantity consumed, added to the 
amount received by the government for duty, and as to malt the 
average cost of the barley added to the amount of the duty. This 
does not give, in either case, the whole cost to the consumer; but 
the part omitted, being made up of commissions, cost of carriage, &c , 
and trading profit, would, for each locality, bear a nearly equal pro- 
portion to the sum thus taken to represent the whole. ‘The amount 
derived by the revenue from tea, sugar, spirits, and malt, respectively, 
in 1847, has not yet (21st Feb., 1848,) been published. 
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An Account of the Quantity of Tea consumed annually per head—and also 
of the annual Expenditure on Tea per head—with the annual Varia- 
tions of each, in relation to the Averages of the whole Period of Eight 
Years—|_1839-1846, ] 





















Excess or Excess or 





























Deficiency Bh Deficiency 
Annual | of Annual ee on | of annual 
Population of | Quantity of | Average CouMRS COE OD” | Pea saan Expendi- 
Y the United Tea entered Price : P tion per vie pe ture per 
ears. & tion pex : head, in : 
Kingdom, by for Home per lb. head. ia head, in Aocinal head in 
computation, | consumption, | in Bond. p serine Ibs., in rela- parts of e relation to 
* | tion to the the 
Average of rata Average of 
the 8 years. °* | the 8 years. 
lbs. Wauilhe lbs. lbs. £ £ 
1839 | 26,516,000 | 35,127,000 | 110 | 1:321 |—-103 | -265 | — -022 
1840 | 26,789,000 | 32,252,000 | 2 6 1:206 | — °218 281 — °006 
1841 | 27,064,000 | 36,675,000 | 2 4 | 1351 | —-073 | +306 | +°019 
1842 | 27,342,000 | 37,355,000 | 2 2 | 1°363 |— 061 | -294 | +-007 
1843 | 27,624,000 | 40,293,000 | 1 73 1°452 | + 028 "2703 — °014 
1844 | 27,909,000 | 41,363,000 | 1 7% | 1°487 | + °063 *281 — ‘006 
1845 | 28,196,000 | 44,180,000 | 1 8 17564 | + °140 *308 + °021 
1846 | 28,487,000 | 46,728,000 | 1 5 1°648 + +294 “coo + °012 
Average| 1°424 | Average} °287 
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The quantity of tea charged with duty, as retained for home 
consumption, in 1847, was 46,324,298 lbs.: giving a proportion per 
head on the population of 1:609 Ibs.; or °185 more than the average 
of the preceding eight years. 


An Account of the Quantity of Sucar consumed annually per head—and also 
of the annual Expenditure on Sugar per head—with the annual Varia- 
tions of each, in relation to the Averages of the whole Period of Eight 
Years —[ 1839-1846. ] 

















Excess or Samant Excess or 

Annual | Deficiency Expendi- Deficiency 

Quantity of consump: of Annual! ‘i re on | of annual 

Population of Sugar Average tion per | CO"SY™P- | suoar. per Expendi- 

Y the United (unrefined) Price % ae tion per ee a ture on 
ears: | kingdom, b tered f rewt.| 2 7 | headi eae | Sugar, i 
ingdom, by | entered for | percw decimal ead in Aeeinial ugar, in 
computation. Home in bond. fractionator relation to artaee a relation to 

consumption. owt the P gan the 
"| Averageof oe. g. | Average of 
| the8 years. * | the 8 years. 
ewts. es ae cewt. ewt. oe ess 
1839 | 26,516,000 | 3,825,000 |39 44 *144 — ‘007 456 | + :007 
1840 | 26,789,000 | 3,594,000 |48 72 "134 — ‘017 492 | + :043 
1841 | 27,064,000 | 4,057,000 |38 32 *149 — 002 475 =| + 7026 
1842 | 27,342,000 | 3,868,000 {37 23; ‘141 | — :010 441 — °008 
1843 | 27,624,000 | 4,028,000 |33 113) °145 — °006 431 — °018 
1844 | 27,909,000 | 4,139,000 |33 5 "147, | — °004 433 — 016 
1845 28,196,000 4,880,000 |32 9 1720 | + °021 410 | — °039 
1846 | 28,487,000 | 5,227,000 |35 1* 183) | + °032 457 | + °008 
Average|’ *151 | Average 449 








* Official annual average price of sugar not obtained. This an average of 


twelve weekly averages, taken monthly. 





The quantity of sugar (unrefined) imported and charged with duty 
for home consumption, in 1847, was 5,791,783 cwts.: giving a propor- 
tion per head on the population of '201 of a ewt., or :050 of a ewt. 
more than the average of the preceding eight years. 
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An Account of the Quantity of Srrrits, British, Foreign, and Colonial, charged 
with Duty in each Year, from 1888 to 1846 inclusive—with the annual Pro-~ 
portion per head on the Population*. 





























Excess or 

Propor- | Deficiency of 

Propor- tion per | the proportion 

tion per head on | per head on 

head on f the Population in 

Years. ee ime re ae ee Faplas: )eacl venta 

Popula- ‘ i ; tion in | relation to the 

tion in the Average of the 

England. United | whole period, 

Kingdom.) in the United 

Kingdom. 

Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. Galls. 
ES38 112,136,232) °79 6,384,255 | 12,334,281 | 30,854,768| 1°17 + +23 
1839 | 12,063,926, °78 6,301,825 | 10,848,509 | 29,214,260} 1°10 + °16 
1840 | 11,804,)47| °75 6,271,496| 7,427,904 | 25,503,547 “23 =a OF 
184) $11,521,907) °F72 6,078,419| 6,515,781 | 24,106,407 °89 — *05 
1842 |11,056,096| :68 5,667,113] 5,320,196 | 22,042,905 °80 — °14 
1843 |10,785,750! °65 5,665,618) 5,574,921 | 22,026,289 79 — 15 
1844 |11,368,790; -°68 6,001,090} 6,481,251 | 23,851,131 85 — °09 
1845 |12,507,995| °74 |6,525,489] 7,638,993 | 26,672,477 “94 aS 
1846 ee eas as ahs 28,360,934 “99 + °05 
Average} °94 





The Population being estimated, as before described, to have increased in the pro- 
portion of the average from 1821 to 1841. 





The quantity of spirits charged with duty in the United Kingdom, 
in 1847, was 25,535,897 gallons; giving a proportion per head on the 
population of +88 of a gallon, or ‘06 of a gallon /ess than the average 
of the preceding eight years. 

The table relating to tea is obviously that upon which most reliance 
is to be placed. Though the bonded price of tea has varied consi- 
derably, the duty (which has, during the greater part of the time, ex- 
ceeded the price of congou) has only varied once, and that but slightly, 
and near the beginning of the period in view, when (15th May, 1840) 
the duty was increased by an addition of 5 per cent. Neither the 
quantity consumed, nor the expenditure per head, affords, however, 
a just indication of the condition of the people. The quantity con- 
sumed was limited, in the earlier years, as well by a high price as 
by want of means to purchase; and in the latter years both these 
conditions were reversed: lower prices and increased means of purchase 
coming together, so as to render it extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
to assign to each its due share in the general effect. The two years 
of prosperity, 1843-44, show a smaller expenditure per head on tea 
than any of the three preceding years, 1840, 1841, 1842; and though 
the quantity consumed is increased, the coincident fall of price claims 
a share in the production of that effect, and a share the extent of 
which we have no means of defining. 


* Parliamentary Return, Commons, Session 1847—~1, No. 3. 
7 K 2 
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The table relating to sugar is still less satisfactory, from the greater 
number and variety of the corrections requisite to render inferences 
from it practically trustworthy. The column showing the expenditure 
per head cannot be held to indicate the varying condition of the 
people, till due allowance has been made for the fluctuations of the 
cost to the consumer, as affected (sometimes in opposite directions) 
by variations of supply, and by changes of the duty. And the column 
showing the variations in the quantity annually entered for consump- 
tion requires a still further correction, for the disturbance of the 
ordinary operations of the trade, either by extraordinarily high prices, 
or by anticipations of a change of the import duties. 

There was, apparently, a very remarkable diminution of the quantity 
of sugar consumed in 1840, as compared with 1839, and an equally 
remarkable increase in 1841. It will be observed that the average 
price of 1840 was unusually high; but this alone does not account for 
the altered rate of consumption. Some portion of the explanation 
is found in a closer examination of the basis of the table. The average 
price given for the year 1840 is -no more the price proper to the 
natural supply of that year (which was extremely short), than the 
price of wheat in any astronomical year is that proper to the produce 
of any particular harvest. The bulk of the sugar-crop of the West 
Indies, the failure of which in 1839-40 caused the high price, reaches 
this country early in the summer. ‘The prices of the first four or 
five months of the year are ruled by the previous supply, rather 
than by that yet to come; and henec, if the year was made to 
begin in May, the price of 1840-41 would be much higher than that 
given for 1840; and that of 1841-42 much lower than that given for 
1841. Instead of being as 48s. 7d. to 38s. 3d. they would be as 
58s, to 36s., or thereabouts. So large an addition as was thus made, 
in the spring of 1840, to the price of sugar in bond, would, of course, 
(the cause of the addition bemg obviously temporary) induce dealers 
to bring down their stocks (bought at prices 20, 30, or 40 per cent. 
lower than those then prevailing) as low as possible, so as to postpone 
the need for further purchases, Something is also to be allowed for an 
increase of the practice of adulterating sugar, which, it is to be feared, 
invariably follows any material increase of the bonded price. When 
the more abundant crop of 1841 arrived, and prices fell, a portion of 
the new supply would be taken out of bond simply to replenish stocks 
in the hands of dealers; and this appearing undistinguished in the 
annual entries “‘for consumption” would, as it does by the table, 
unduly enhance the apparent quantity consumed in that year. In 
like manner, the quantity consumed under the high prices of 1840 
was greater in fact than as it appears in the table; as not only the 
quantity taken out of bond in that year, but also a large proportion 
of what is usually retained in stock by the dealers, was consumed. 
Perhaps the nearest practicable approximation to the correct figures 
would be made by adding together the quantities taken in the two 
years, 1840 and 1841, and distributing the consumption solely by 
reference to the price, seeing that those two years were nearly op a 
par in every other circumstance apparently influencing the quantity 
consumed. A mere average, however, will remove the anomalous 
character of the figures as they now stand, thus:— 
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Consumption, Expenditure, 
per head. per head, 
Cwt. £ 
RSA AT ot ae UU Se RRM ae Vr vie "492 
POSE oh. .cupe eee og WB are Mee eter eal °475 
Average... *141 | Average.... °483 


It may here, however, be observed that the influences which thus 
operated, to an exaggerated extent, upon the sugar trade of 1840, are also 
to be allowed for as operating to some extent under every material varia- 
tion of the price (to the dealer) of articles of general and constant demand, 
of which the stocks in hand are either large enough to admit, by their 
reduction, of a postponement of the dealers’ demand, or of such a nature 
as to facilitate the apparent increase of quantity by adulteration. 

It is also to be observed, generally, that the extension of the 
railway system between London and all the other principal ports 
of entry for foreign supplies, and every other part of the kingdom in 
which articles of foreign production are held in stock for immediate 
consumption, has so far facilitated the gradual reduction of these stocks 
during the period in view, that we may safely infer that the quantities 
of tea and sugar, and of all similar articles, actually consumed, particu- 
larly in the latter years, were somewhat greater than the quantities 
taken out of bond. 

As to the tables relating to the comparative consumption of malt and 
spirits, though the supply and the prices of both may have remained 
unaffected by the variation in the price of barley, the consumption of 
both has, undoubtedly, been materially interfered with by influences 
apart from those the development of which is now particularly desired. 
It would appear that the consumption of malt was highest in the years 
1838, 1839, and 1840, when the price of barley was also highest; and 
that the consumption was lowest in the five years, 1841 to 1845 inclu- 
sive, when the price of barley was lowest. But assuming (as would 
thus appear) that the price of barley had little or no influence upon 
the consumption of beer and spirits, it is strange that the earlier years, 
being years of decided depression among the principal consumers of 
both, should exhibit at once a larger quantity of malt consumed and 
more paid for it. It would seem that either the quantity of malt 
charged in any given year is no index to the current consumption 
of beer and spirits,—or that the profits of brewers and distillers admit 
of enormous variation of amount,— or, finally, that the quantity of beer 
or spirits, or both, consumed, per head, has been steadily decreasing, 
from causes wholly apart from variations of price, or of the means of 
purchase possessed by the consumers. 

At this point of the inquiry it may be advisable to take a com- 
bined view of the four tables; as, in some degree, explaining each 
other. It will be observed that those years in which the evidence 
previously adduced has established the existence of the greatest 
depression, were also the years in which (so far as the imperfect 
nature of the information afforded by these tables will enable us to 
arrive at any positive conclusion) the quantity of malt and of spirits 
consumed per head, and also the proportion of the incomes of the people 
devoted to their purchase, was greatest; and the quantity of tea and 
sugar consumed, and the proportion of the income spent upon them 
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was least. And if we then turn to the years of apparent prosperity, 
we find more tea and sugar consumed per head, and less malt and 
spirits; though, in these years, the means of purchasing each must 
have been greatly and about equally augmented*. 

Such is the first, and perhaps the most remarkable, inference to be 
deduced from a combined view of these four tables. If, however, we 
compare the annual variations of the consumption of, and apparent 
expenditure upon, all these articles, we find some ground for inferring 
that, apart from all other influences, there has been a gradual change 
of the habits of the consumers—a transfer of their taste and of their 
money from beer and spirits to tea, and other similar beveragest. It 
will be observed that it is not necessary to the correctness of this 
inference to suppose, that the habits of individuals are being changed 
to any great extent. If we take the annual mortality in the United 
Kingdom, of persons between 15 and 60 years of age, at 1°33 per 
cent, the number of persons between those ages annually removed 
by death, on an average of the eight years now in view, must have 
been about 370,000. Of those who annually come within these ages, 
so as to supply their places, there must be a constantly increasing 
proportion of persons who, in accordance with the growing intelligence 
and the changing habits of the community in other respects, prefer 
coffee or tea to beer or spirits. 

The increased consumption of malt, shown in the returns for 1846, 
may perhaps be traced mainly to the demand of the great number of 
men employed in 1845 and 1846 upon railway-works. Their congre- 
gation, in many instances, in temporary villages or encampments on 
the line, separated from their families, and apart from the influences 
of home, has, as is known through official inquiries, had an evil effect 
upon their habits, and, combined with hard labour in the open air, 
could hardly fail to lead to an increased consumption of both beer and 
spirits. 

The table relating to spirits requires one or two special remarks. 
The effect of the temperance movement under Father Mathew, 
appears to have been confined, for the most part, to the consump- 
tion of spirits in Ireland, and by Irishmen in Great Britain; I have, 
therefore, kept the returns for each of the three kingdoms distinct. 
The foreign and colonial spirits form but a small part of the whole, 
and are chiefly consumed by the middle and upper classes. The reduc- 
tion of the import duty in 1846 is, however, to be allowed for, in 
considering the general increase of consumption in the last year of 
the period. 


In regarding the variations of the prices of such articles as wheat, 
barley, oats, beef, mutton, tea, sugar, &c., with reference to any 


* This inference, however, as well as every other deduced from materials so 
scanty as those yet available for the investigation of the present subject, is to be re- 
ceived with due regard to several circumstances adverted to in the following pages, as 
well as to those which have already been particularly referred to. Especially the 
results of the ‘‘ temperance movement”’ are to be kept in view. 

+ And here I may observe that, were the present paper not already more than suffici- 
ently extended, I might have brought forward strong confirmation of the correctness of 
this inference from the official accounts of the concurrent entries for consumption of 
coffee and cocoa. 
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influence they may have had in producing, or aiding, variations in 
the material condition of the people, it will not be forgotten that 
fluctuations in the prices of such articles necessarily produce corre~ 
sponding fluctuations in the prices of many others. For instance, besides 
the grain consumed for human food, there is a considerable demand for 
the consumption of cattle, for brewing and distilling, and for manu- 
facturing purposes. Thus the feeders of horses and other cattle, 
brewers and distillers, and manufacturers, become, in time of scarcity, 
strenuous competitors with the bulk of the community for a share of 
the common supply of food, and, finally, the farmers themselves 
must either withhold from the market, or purchase, the quantity requi- 
site for seed. If there be also, from other causes, as there was during 
the period now in view, a short supply and high prices of other 
principal articles of food, such as those already mentioned, a general 
increase of the cost of production, and so of the price, of every 
article of general use, is obviously a natural, and all but inevitable, 
consequence. 





If, turning from the conclusions arrived at, or approached, through 
the medium of these calculations, we refer to the current of public 
events during the period in question, these would appear to afford 
no slight confirmation of the results obtained by the more abstract 
method. 

The riots in Birmingham, in July, 1839, the outbreak at New- 
port (Monmouthshire,) in the following November, and the similar 
disturbances in Sheffield, in January, 1840, seem to point significantly 
to the growth of an uneasy condition of the operatives in the manufac- 
turing districts, in the summer, autumn, and winter of 1839-40, 
These would appear to have been the first movements of the ‘ rebel- 
lion of the belly,” consequent upon the high prices of food, and the 
depression of trade, following the defective harvests of 1838 and 
1839. 

When the distress had continued for some time, even though it 
became deeper, the manner of its expression was changed. It was 
shown in complaint, rather than in outrage. The firm, and from the 
first successful, repression of these outbreaks was followed by com- 
parative quiet, though apparently under increasing suffering, for more 
than a year. 

In the summer of 1841, public complaints of want of employ- 
ment, and of the high prices of food again became general. Meetings 
of the municipal authorities took place in Manchester, Leeds, Bolton, 
Stockport, and other places in England, and in several of the manu- 
facturing towns of Scotland, for the express purpose of making known 
the particulars of, and devising measures to relieve, the distress pre- 
vailing among the labouring poor. And as the time approached for 
the prorogation of Parliament in 1841, numerous public meetings 
were held to petition that the effect of the import duties on corn 
might first be considered. 

As the winter came on, and the usual suspension of farming opera- 
tions threw the agricultural labourer upon a still more scanty sub- 
sistence, incendiary fires appeared in several of the southern counties, 
The ensuing half year, ending at Lady-day, 1842, was, as has been 
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shown, one of severe pressure upon the poors’ rate in all parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. 

Early in the summer of 1842, (May,) public meetings and dis- 
turbances again took place in Lancashire and Cheshire, always in 
avowed connection with the general scarcity of employment, the high 
prices of food, and the influence attributed to the Corn Laws in the 
production and perpetuation of both. In the beginning of June the 
disturbances assumed a more alarming form, in a general strike of the 
colliers of the midland counties, several thousands of whom turned 
out and stopped the working of the pits, in which others were dis- 
posed to remain at their employment. Before the middle of July 
(1842,) all work was stopped in the iron and coal works of that part 
of the country, and in the Staffordshire potteries; and in the first 
week in August all the manufacturing towns of Lancashire and the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and the collieries in the West of Scotland, 
were included in the general stoppage. 

This was the culminating point. 

Thenceforward everything moved towards a change for the better. 
The harvest proved to be abundant, and was secured in good condi- 
tion. It was also assisted, in its effect npon prices, by large foreign 
supplies, sent forward in anticipation of a continuance of the scarcity 
of the previous four years. The termination of the war with China 
(in August, 1842,) put a stop to a considerable branch of government 
expenditure, and substituted the prospect of a speedy reimbursement 
of what had been spent. It also caused a rapid fall in the prices 
of tea; and the re-opening of the China trade, with liberty to carry 
our commerce into four additional ports, led to a brisk renewal of 
the export trade to that country, which, during the following spring, 
contributed to call the factories again into active employment. 
Within the last few weeks of the same year (1842,) came news of 
the successful advance of the British army on Cabul, and its safe 
retreat, after rescuing the British prisoners, and avenging the dis- 
asters of the year before. The apparent certainty of abundant sup- 
plies of food at moderate prices, and the improved aspect of our 
affairs abroad, tended strongly to diffuse a general feeling of confi- 
dence in the approach of more prosperous times. The funds rose, 
credit was extended, and the rate of discount on commercial bills, 
of the first class, fell, between August 1842, and January 1843, 
from 4 to 2 per cent. 

From this time forward the complaints from the manufacturing 
districts were gradually less and less heard. 

The winter of 1842-3, however, though not a severe one, was 
marked by the heaviest pressure upon the poors’ rate which had 
been: felt since 1835. The following figures, taken from the reports 
of the Poor Law Commissioners, will afford some idea of it :— 





| For the Years ending at Lady-day. 


| Amount expended in 

















Relief and Maintenance of | Average price of Wheat 
the Poor in England per quarter. 
and Wales. 
£ ee 
i RS apne 4,406,907 69 4 
1840........ 4,576,965 68 6 
1S412c. 4,760,929 65 3 
1842.0... 4,911,498 | 64 0 
1843........ 9,208,027 | 54 4 





The continuous increase of the general burden of pauperism, down 
even to Lady-day, 1843, notwithstanding so considerable a reduction 
during the last year in the price of grain, seems to be best explained 
by the gradual exhaustion of the means of the labouring classes. 
Though the price of food was so much reduced, their means of pur- 
chasing it would appear to have been reduced in a still greater propor- 
tion; and these were not generally replenished till the resumption of 
commercial activity, begun in the spring of 1843; had, towards the 
close of the summer, brought more or less within its influence the 
whole mass of the labouring population. 

The general condition of the labouring classes in the latter half of 
1843, during the whole of 1844-45, and down to the autumn of 
1846, was commonly stated at the time to be one of full employment, 
with moderate prices of food, and tranquillity scarcely disturbed. 
The only remarkable exception is that which has already been observed 
upon, as existing at the commencement of this period, and in the 
condition of the agricultural labourer. 

The pressure which had fallen first upon the manufacturing was 
removed last from the agricultural districts. 

The large influx of foreign corn in 1842 depressed the value of 
the home supply considerably below the point indicated by its own 
abundance. And though the supply, both home and foreign, was much 
less (in comparision with the then higher current demand,) from the 
harvest of 1843 forward, than in the preceding year, this seems to 
have brought but little relief to the farmers; and the abundant harvest 
of 1844 again induced a strong and general feeling of depression. 

In the summer and autumn of 1844, open expressions of discon- 
tent among the agricultural labourers, and frequent incendiary fires in 
the southern counties, drew the attention of the public to their con- 
dition; and in November and December of that year, when, in the 
metropolis and in the chief manufacturing towns, public meetings 
were becoming numerous in connexion with the sanitary condition of 
the workpeople, and the stress laid upon the necessity for commodious 
apartments, with sufficient supplies of good air and water, and the 
means of healthful recreation, proved, most significantly, that the 
more pressing needs of a year or two before had, in those districts, 
passed away, other public meetings were elsewhere being held, to 
devise means of raising the class of agricultural labourers from a state 
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in which it appeared that the means of even the barest subsistence 
were scarcely attainable. 

It has already been shown that very soon afterwards, that is to 
say, in the spring of 1845, the condition of the agricultural districts 
exhibited signs of improvement, in a marked diminution of the rate of 
increase of the distress ; and it would appear, that the summer of that 
year placed these districts in a state of prosperity nearly resembling 
that previously enjoyed by the manufacturing districts. How far the 
increased demand for labour in connexion with the railway specula- 
tions of 1844 and 1845 was a cause of this change, is one of those 
branches of the present inquiry upon which I must at present refrain 
from entering. 

The temporary addition made to the apparent amount of the current 
income of the community during the speculations of 1845, was of a 
character which seems scarcely 'to call for remark, beyond a mere 
reference to the fact. That the consumption of all articles of conve- 
nience and luxury was materially increased in that year, is in some 
degree proved by the Customs and Excise returns; and these are, as 
far as I can learn, amply confirmed by the personal knowledge of 
those who at the time possessed adequate means of observation. 

The causes which have, since September 1846, operated, through 

the failure of the cotton and potato crops of that year, and the high 
prices of grain and meat, in limiting employment in the manufacturing 
districts, by checking the demand for all articles but those of primary 
necessity, as well as the effect of the continued employment given 
upon railway works in keeping up the ordinary demand from one sec- 
tion of the labouring classes, and the aggravation of the resulting 
distress by severe pressure upon the money-market, are, so far as they 
concern the present subject, too obvious, and of too recent occurrence 
to require further exposition. 





Regarding this paper as a mere contribution towards the investi- 
gation of a subject of the highest interest to the community at large, 
and hoping to use it, or see it made use of, in aid of more exten- 
sive and minute inquiries, | have made no effort to impart to it the 
appearance of a completeness to which it can, in fact, have no preten- 
sion. In conclusion, however, I am desirous of drawing attention to 
one, in particular, of the leading lines of inquiry suggested by the 
facts stated, and which the scope of the paper will not permit me to 
do more than suggest. 

The continuance of distress in the agricultural districts so long 
after that prevailing in the manufacturing districts had been succeeded 
by comparative prosperity brings to view a remarkably interesting 
problem; and as, during the preparation of this paper, I have been led 
to regard it with much attention, I will venture to offer to those who 
may, with better means, attempt its solution by a strictly statistical 
method, the inferences bearing upon which I am inclined to deduce 
from the materials here presented. 

The matter in doubt, it will be observed, arises thus:—All the 
evidence adduced and analysed in the preceding pages points to 
the conclusion that during the greater part of the period now 
under review, the agricultural labourers, though not exposed to the 
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same violent alternations of condition as their fellow-labourers in 
the manufacturing towns, were suffering from influences of more 
enduring operation, one of the most striking results of which was, as 
has been seen, a constant increase of the proportionate number of 
paupers among them, down to the Lady-day quarter of 1845, at least 
a year and a half after a decided change for the better had become 
manifest in the manufacturing districts. One of the principal causes 
of this prolongation of the depression in the agricultural districts may, 
T conceive, be found in the fact that the rapid growth of our manu- 
facturing system has made a migration of young persons from the 
agricultural to the manufacturing districts a constant and necessary 
operation. The rate of increase of the agricultural population having, 
im some degree, adjusted itself to the furnishing of the needful average 
supply, a material reduction of the demand, especially if continued 
over a period of four or five years, cannot but have the effect of 
disturbing, most injuriously to the agricultural labourer, the state of 
the labour market as it bears immediately upon him. The accu- 
mulated supply of young men and women, retained to out-bid their 
elder relatives in the field, instead of finding their way to the factory, 
must, in many instances, become permanently fixed in the occupations 
of the former; and when, at length, the revival of trade in the towns, 
having first given employment to the resident population, (also in- 
creased in the interval,) again offers an opening to immigrants from 
the country, those who have been ousted in competition with younger 
men at home, (while these had no such opening, ) must find themselves 
placed at even a greater disadvantage in any attempt to compete for 
town employment. Thus it would appear, that the stream of migra- 
tion from the country districts, (continuing to flow under influences 
not ummediately affected by changes in the cost of subsistence, or in 
the current amount of employment,) if once dammed back, even for a 
year, does not again find its level without the lapse of a considerable 
interval, and then only through the medium of severe depression and 
suffering. 

Guided by these considerations, I am inclined to infer, that the 
remarkable difference observed in the fluctuations of the proportion of 
pauperism to population in the agricultural and manufacturing districts 
would probably, were the comparison carried over a longer period, be 
explained as arising from the prevalence, in the two descriptions of 
districts, (as affected by the same general influences,) of two rates of 
fluctuation, identical as to their causes and mode of operation, and 
distinguished only by the difference of the bearing of these upon the 
peculiar occupations and social condition of each district. 





I cannot bring this paper to a close without referring to the evi- 
dence bearing directly upon its subject, to be found in several papers 
which have already appeared in the Journal of the Society ; in parti- 
cular I may mention a very valuable paper in Vol. IV., by William 
Neild, Esq., Mayor of Manchester, comparing accounts of the actual 
income and expenditure of labouring families in Manchester and Dukin- 

field in 1836 and 1841, and another in Vol. V., by Henry Ashworth, 
Esq., one of the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester in 
1842, on the then existing depression of trade at Bolton, showing the mode 
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in which it affected the different classes of a manufacturing population. 
These papers will be found to afford a very striking view of the extent 
and degree of the depression prevailing in the districts of the cotton 
manufacture during the first two or three years of the period brought 
to view in the present paper; and if taken in conjunction with it will, 
I trust, supply in some degree, as to the earlier years, the deficiencies 
incident to an attempt to treat so large a subject with due strictness, 
in the present state of statistical science. 





Statistics of Crime in England and Wales, for the Years 1834—1844. 
By F. G. P. Nutson, F.L.S., &c., Actuary to the Medical, Invalid 
and General Life Assurance Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Cxford, 28th of 
June, 1847, being in continuation of a Paper read at the Meeting at South- 
ampton on the 15th of September, 1846. | 


In this paper it is intended to investigate the influence of Education 
on the Development of Crime. On a former occasion, when an ana- 
lysis was made of the state of crime in England and Wales, it appeared 
that, of a variety of elements tested and supposed to exercise some 
material influence on crime, none was found subject to any definite 
law, or to manifest any direct control over the increase or decrease 
of crime, except education. As the greater portion of that paper was 
devoted to various matters necessarily preliminary to the question of 
education, it is now proposed to enter more fully into the very im- 
portant discussion of the influence of education on the criminal 
calendar of the country. 

In connexion with the results, adduced in the former paper™, it 
will be important to view the amount of education among criminals 
themselves. During the years 1842, 3, and 4, there were 


21,779 or 31°3 per cent. of all the criminals who could neither read nor write; 
41,620 or 59°8 per cent. who could read and write imperfectly ; 
5,909 or 8°5 per cent. who could read and write well; and 
308 or 0°4 per cent. of superior education. 





69,616 
1,924 whose instruction was not ascertained. 





71,540 


It is thus curious to observe, that while the proportion of crimi- 
nals who could neither read nor write was 31°3 per cent. the ratio of 
persons who signed their marriage register with marks, (that is, were 
unable to write their names) was 33 per cent.; and it might thence 
be inferred that, from the small difference in those two ratios, educa- 
tion could have no very important effect in repressing or augmenting 
the number of criminals: but the number of persons signing their 
marriage registers with marks should not be taken as the absolute, 


* Statistical Journal, Vol. IX., p. 223. 
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but only as the relative degree of education in different districts; and 
it should be borne in mind, that although 33:0 is the average for the 
whole of England and Wales, there are some districts in which the 
proportion is as low as 12 and 14 per cent., and others in which the 
ratio is as high as 50 and 51 per cent.; and it has also been already 
shown, that no reliance can be placed on the mere gross average 
results thus given, but that it is imperatively necessary to separate 
the whole into groups, in which the influences of wealth, manufac- 
tures, and agriculture afe common—in fact, into groups differing in 
respect of education only, so as to furnish a proper argument for 
or against the influence which education may have on the amount of 
crime. 

According to the returns of the Registrar General, the proportion 
of males signing their marriage registers with marks has gradually 
decreased from 33°7 per cent. in 1839, to 32°4 per cent. in 1844. It 
also appears that during the same years the number of criminals 
unable to read or write has decreased from 33°5 per cent. in the 
former year to 29°8 per cent. in the latter; but it does not follow on 
this account that education is favourable to crime, for it may happen 
that increased temptations over the country generally have arisen 
within that period; and the question would still remain open, whether 
in the higher educated districts crime was greater or less than in the 
lower educated districts, all the other conditions of those districts 
being the same. 

Adopting the test furnished by the records of the Registrar Gene- 
ral, it is obvious that in those counties in which there is an inferior 
degree of education, there is also an increased ratio of crime; and that 
not a small and barely appreciable difference, but in 11 different 
groups of counties into which the whole of England and Wales is 
divided, showing a difference in favour of the best educated districts 
varying from 13 to 43°9 per cent., and averaging 25 per cent. for the 
whole of England and Wales. It is thus evident, that so far as the 
test now furnished is available, more conclusive evidence could not be 
called for. | 

This test, however, being derived from a source partly indepen- 
dent of the criminals themselves, has led to a similar analysis of an 
educational test to be derived from among the criminal population. 
The Home Office returns show for each year the number of criminals 
who can neither read nor write—who can read and write imperfectly— 
who can read and write well—and have a superior education. 

Attention will first be given to the two first classes of criminals. 
The various counties of England have been placed into six different 
groups, in the two first of which the ratio of crime does not differ by 
15 per cent. above and below the average for England and Wales. In 
the next two eroups the difference of crime is from 15 to 30 per cent. 
above and below the average. And in the last two groups the dif- 
ference is at least 30 per cent. above and below the average respect- 
ively. For each of these groups the educational condition of the 
criminals has been abstracted, the detailed results of which are given 
in Table I., Appendix, and from which the following abstract is 
taken :— 
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It is thus seen, that in each group in which there is an inreased 
amount of crime, there is invariably an increased ratio of criminals 
who can neither read nor write. Taking the three parallel groups of 
counties in which those characterized by crime above the average is 
compared with those below the average crime, it will be seen that 
the difference of criminals unable to either read or write is respectively 
6°9, 2°2, and 3°1 per cent. greater in the counties having an excess of 
erime. On the other hand, the proportion who can read and write 
imperfectly shows a corresponding increase in favour of the groups 
with a low ratio of crime, being respectively 3°7, 7°7, and 5:2 per 
cent. 

The following are the results for the total of those counties in 
which crime is above and below the average respectively :— 


Where Crime is Where Crime is 


above the average. below the average 
The per-centage that can neither read nor write is 32°4 28°0 
(Difference 4°4 per cent. in favour of Education.) 
The per-centage that can read and write imperfectly is 58°2 63°8 


(Difference 5:6 per cent. in favour of Education.) 


Thus far it would seem that the evidence furnished of education, 
among even the criminals themselves, would go to show that the 
small amount of instruction consequent on the test here recog- 
nised—the simple distinction between the ability to read and write 
imperfectly, and being unable to either read or write at all—has a 
most material influence in the development of crime; and, were the 
investigation carried no further, we should be forced to conclude, that 
since the most criminal districts show a higher ratio of uninstructed 
persons among the criminals, and the less criminal districts a less pro- 
portion who are wholly destitute of the rudest elements of education, 
the immediate inference is, that even this small degree of instruction 
tends to the repression of crime. 

Unless, however, this analysis were carried beyond its present 
limits, it may be objected, asin the former paper, that the peculiar 
results produced may be owing to some other cause than education. 
It may happen that differences of manufactures, of agriculture, of 
wealth, or of position in the social scale of society, existing in com- 
bination with the degree of crime already noticed, may be the real 
and active agent in producing the peculiar results attributed to educa- 
tion. In order, therefore, to see how far the facts of the case will 
support this view, a more refined analysis has been made of the various 
counties, placing them in groups, as in Table N., in the former 
paper; in fact, placing those counties into groups so that they differ 
only in their educational condition from each other. It will thus be 
seen that the combinations now presented will exhibit all the condi- 
tions by which the final analysis of the former paper was brought to 
bear on the educational condition of the whole community. And 
these have been further reduced to show in precisely the same groups 
the state of education among the criminal population. The results in 
detail of this particular portion of the inquiry will be found in Table 
II.,: Appendix, from which the following abstract has been made. 
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Greatest is; 4. lesciss aeons 30°) | 56°37! 5°2 3 | 15 29°5 | 64:1 | 5:8 a | 2:3 
Greatest Manufacturing ....| 30°38 | 60°0 | 83 8 | 2:0 | 311 | 58°3 | 9°9 *7: de? 
Least rs wee | 83°0 |) 07°2 | 453 ‘4 | 14 | 3806 | 640 | 51 22 eG 
Manufacturing interest, 33% 31:9 | 58:0 | 91 9 | 1:7 27:2 | 60°8 1118 21 7 
per cent. above the average 
Agricultural interest, 50 per ar. : : : “4 2]. 2.6 . of : 
cent. above the average as } A ice means Eg bi bi seWh gis: cf tae cake a © ee 
Manufacturing and Agricul- Ran ran | pr. 9 s : . A b . 
tural interest, AeseL cata BOP | O40 1 Bid 2.04 80:7] 64) 74 d | 27 
Greatest wealthy c..i.. eee Sul Woo: 7°83 ay | Zp 26°8 | 58°1 | 14:9 oo) els 
6 7 
6 


Total. Teiiohesatt Go nGdic DAO N OU aed si 1°8 29:1 | 60°38 | 7°7 <3) } 231 
“© Marks,’’ 334 percent. above 
the average, and 25 per $] 36°9 | 57:2) 5°5 “A } 1:9 | 29°2 | 59°6 | 10°8 4 | 21 
cent. below the average... 
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Difference in favour of Education. 





Of those who | Of those who | Of those wha 
could neither} could Read | could Read 
Read nor and Write and Write 




















Write. imperfectly. well, 

Group of Least Agricultural .iscssssesessssen 3°2 6°4 2°4 

o Greatest PRMD i npctostevens Se siuacees nsena: 8°6 78 6 

ss Greatest Manufacturing ............c0000 °3 17 1°6 

> Least pt i da ntti ee ea 7°4 6°8 8 

3 Manufacturing interest, 33) per 4 9-8 9-7 
cent. above the average............. 

“a Agricultural interest, 50 per cent.) | 3-7 46 6 
GDOVE The AWELATE oy ésc.500.. decsrvecsonee 

: Manufacturing and pens oon 8-9 6:9 we 
interestinearly equal — ....6:...0.0-000 

. Greacest, wealth: «224 Side ce lee cauet 3 57 71 

ee east wealth, <0 28 WR Behl ‘2 5°9 5:7 

Pata: 2 isaac Mmrontcenmt dba desk. 3°7 3°7 0 

*‘ Marks,’’ 331 per cent. above the average, ; : — 
and 25 per Dae below the average............ at a us 
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A remarkable feature presents itself in this abstract. The form in 
in which the Table is arranged shows not only districts in which there 
is an inferior degree of education in the general community, accom- 
panied with an increased amount of criminals, but also at the same 
time an increased ratio of uninstructed criminals in the same districts, 
compared with that in the higher educated districts, and a reduced 
rate of crime. The agreement, therefore, of those two very different 
educational tests, and their general assimilation throughout, may be 
safely regarded as sufficient indications of the relative amount of actual 
education in the respective districts; and, consequently, should any 
uniform or constant increase or decrease of crime be found to fluctuate 
with the amount of education thus determined, it will furnish the 
argument for or against the influence of education on the development 
of crime. 

From the preceding abstract it however appears, that in nine out 
of the eleven combinations represented there is a marked difference in 
favour of education; or, in other words, there is constantly an in- 
creased ratio of uninstructed criminals where crime is above the 
average, and also a reduced ratio of uninstructed criminals where 
crime is at a lower ebb. In the greatest agricultural district it will 
be seen that in the group in which crime is least, there is 8°6 per 
cent. less of uninstructed criminals than in the other group of the 
districts where a higher ratio of crime prevails. Again, take the 
districts in which the manufacturing and agricultural interests are 
nearly equal, and it will be found that in the group of least crime, 
there is 8-9 per cent. less of uninstructed criminals than in the parallel 
group of higher crime. Also take the groups representing those dis- 
tricts of the country in which persons who marry signing the register 
' with their marks, exceed the average of the country by 33} per cent., 
and likewise in which those so signing are less than the average by 25 
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per cent., and it will be found that the former shows an increase of 
43°9 per cent. of crime over the latter district, and at the same time 
an increase of 7-7 per cent. of uninstructed criminals. In this instance, 
as well as in all the others referred to in the same abstract, we may 
observe the following most important combination represented:—the 
districts of the country in which the general population is worst 
educated, the districts in which the greatest amount of crime prevails, 
and in which there is the highest proportion of uninstructed criminals, 
are found constantly assimilating; while, on the other side of the 
question, we have to view those districts of the country which are 
best educated, the least criminal, and in which a less proportion is 
found of uninstructed criminals, identified. Since it thus appears, by 
adopting either of the available tests of education, that crime and 
ignorance are constant companions, and prevention being better than 
cure, it becomes an important, if not imperative duty, to reduce the 
amount of crime by the simple means of a good general education. 
As already stated, education in its higher sense must of necessity 
disseverate itself from crime, and this eminent degree of education 
will perhaps be long impossible of attammment to the whole popula- 
tion of any country; but there seem to be no insuperable difficulties 
in the way of imparting to the bulk of a community something above 
the mere elements of reading and writing at least; and in this limited 
sense it is evident there is to be found a powerful check on crime, and 
no doubt the most efficient means of subduing the evil propensities of 
the people. | 

In Table III., Appendix, an analysis will be found of the educa- 
tional condition of criminals during the years 1836, 7, 8, 9, for each 
of the six classes of crime given in the Home Office Returns. 

. Offences against the person. ? 

. Offences against property committed with violence. 

. Offences against property committed without violence. 
. Malicious offences against property. _ 

. Forgery and other offences against the currency. 

. Other offences. 

The facts were thrown into this form or shape with a view to 
determine, if possible, whether there was any, and what, difference 
in the education of criminals committed for various classes of offences. 
Tt will be seen from the following abstract of this Table, that the pro- 
portion of criminals who could neither read nor write was highest in the” 
class (3) for offences against property committed without violence, and 
least in the class (5) of forgery and other offences against the currency ; 
being 35°29 in the former, and 24°44 in the latter, who could neither 
read nor write. Again, the ratio of those who could read and write well 
was least in the class (2) of offences against property committed with 
violence, being 9°53 per cent., and highest in the class (5) of forgery and 
other offences against the currency; and those of superior instruction 
were also lowest and highest in the same two classes, being only *23 in 
the former class, and 2°25 in the latter. The results for the whole of 
these classes combined during the same years, were of those who can— 


Doe OS DO — 


Neither read Or WIIG) ies. ucts uecaencens 34°16 per cent. 
Read and write imperfectly oo... seen 53°93 Ae 
Read and write well’*.),.2 0.2 Chie s 1:32 i 


SUpPerion IMSHUCHOM | 666.1 slcilgeoveoeteaaencdaoes 0°57 fs 
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MALES. 


| 


: Division Division] Division |Division|Division Division 
Degree of Instruction. Total. 
i ay ey | Gh bee a 























Number ee ON could nei- 
Wide cea nner 1,733 | 1,817 | 20,188} 144 326 903 | 25,111 
Number who could reed 
and write imperfectly... 


s 
‘} 3,238 2,994 | 30,852! 203] 722 | 1,637 | 39,646 
Number who could read | 
Hed 
et 


andl wate el oe 1,113} 508) 5,955 60 | 256 433 | 8,325 


Number possessed of 
superior instruction . 
Number whose acc on 

could not be ascertained 


12 215 5 30 48 422 
42 723 20 4 519 | 1,887 


6,775 | 5,373 | 57,933 | 432 | 1,338 | 3,540 | 75,391 





Total number of offenders 
in each class...........:0.00. 





MALES. 



















Division Division| Division |Division|Division Division Total. 


Degree of Instruction. (1) (2) (3) (4) (5) | (6) 

















Ratio who could neither 
read nor write ............ 

Ratio who could read and 
write imperfectly ........ } 

Ratio who could read ike 


27°97 | 34°08 | 35°29 | 34°95 94-44 | 29°99 34°16 
52°26 : 53°93 | 49°27 | 54°12 | 54°19 | 53°93 


TRE rane eS 17°96 53 | 10°41 | 14°56 | 19°19 | 14°33 | 11°32 


Ratio of superior instruc- 
(Co aR oP aon ene 





1°81 : Be] U2 S25 F159 "OF 





The following abstract will show the results for the same four years 
for the female sex. 


FEMALES. 

















Degree of Instruction. a aye Division|Division|Division Division 

Number who could neither re 

TCAd MOL WIS. <...c0caececoves 229 144 6,525 
Number who could read 

and write imperfectly .. ibaetea alah anae 
Number who could read 

GW WEL: WELL Ls fccc-tcsee es: } = Ig 843 
Number possessed of vere 9 94 

rior instruction ................ { 
Number whose instruction 

could not be aecied a0 u 307 
Total number of Offenders 

imeeaeh, Classy icin. aii | ee 16,742 
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- FEMALES. 





Division|Division| Division Division Division Division Total 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


Degrce of Instruction. 























Pe nn 


Ratio who could “tee 32°81 | 47:06 | 39°81 | 31°82 | 47°34 | 36°02 | 39-70 


read nor write ............... 


Ratio who could read and) 57.45 | 48-69 | 55:32 | 68°18 | 46°86 | 51-97 | 55-00 
write umnperfectly:<.3). 1.0, 














Ratio mo, covld: read cane) (9-46) 4-95 | 470| 143.1. Gren] Abas ia noale 
wrrbecwell 0.1. Mtetcntndact. 
Ratio of superior instruction ba Oe ST AL Maree is °20 16 





The ratio of those who can neither read nor write is thus lowest 
for class (4), and highest for class (5), being 31°82 per cent. in 
the former, and 47°34 in the latter; but during those four years it 
appears that in the class (4), for malicious offences against property, 
there was not a single one in the whole of England and Wales re- 
turned as being able to read and write well, or as possessing superior 
instruction; so also in the class (2), of offences against property com- 
mitted with violence, and in the class (5), of forgery and other 
offences against the currency, not a single instance occurred in the 
whole kingdom during those years, of a person being committed pos- 
sessing superior instruction. Amongst females, class (1), including 
the offences against the person, seems to be the most remarkable, as 
the ratio of those who could 


Neither read MOr Write, WAS! ie ie...cstrsbinccossnees 32°81 per cent. 
Read‘and write tmpertectly + ispeast- 2s... 57°45 AS 
Read and writewells i003 ib ache 9°46 - 


The following will exhibit the relative degrees of education in the 
ageregate of the criminal classes of both sexes during the years 1836, 
1837, 1838, and 1839. 




















Degree of Instuction. Males, Females. Difference, 
Ratio who can neither read nor write... 34°16 Bae | — 3°55 
53 can read and writeimperfectly 53°94 55°01 — 1:07 
. can read and write well........ 135 5°12 + 6°21 
yy OL superior instruction. ..4,...:. 0°57 0°16 + 0°41 





It will thus be seen, that although a higher ratio of females were 
able to read and write imperfectly, still a greater proportion of females 
could not read nor write at all; and, while 5:12 per cent. only of 
females could read and write well, there was 11°33 per cent. of the 
males who were equally instructed. 

It may appear anomalous, that if education be held to have so 
powerful an influence in repressing crime, and that the female crimi- 
nals are less educated than the males, that the ratio of crime is not 
also greater in the female sex. This argument, however, would be 
based on a very narrow and limited view of the question, for the appli- 
cation of the mere test of education itself will not always be sufficient 
to determine the relative amount of crime. Before applying this or 
any other test, it is necessary, in order to see its full influence or 
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effect, that the two districts or groups compared should be similar in 
all other conditions, social and otherwise, and simply differing in 
regard to the one element, the force of which it was proposed to mea- 
sure. Among the various elements influencing crime, sex has already 
been shown to be a most important one, as on the aggregate of ages 
the tendency to crime in the male sex was to that in the female sex, as 
2978 is to °0633—in fact, nearly five times greater in the male sex *. 
It is not enough to take into view simply the mental and moral con- 
ditions of the mind itself, but those conditions in relation tc external 
circumstances and the state of society; and whatever may be the state 
of education and the natural feelings and passions peculiar to the 
female mind, sufficient has been shown in the former paper, to prove 
that the difference in her social position in this country exposes her to 
less temptations to crime. In like manner does the same evidence 
prove, that while the state of education remains unaltered or constant 
in the country, crime may be fluctuating or gradually increasing or 
decreasing under the influence of the altered external circumstances 
with which man is surrounded; so also may the education of the 
people increase and become more general—as appears to be the case 
from the facts disclosed by the registers of marriage, which show that 
the proportion of males signing the register with marks has gradually 
changed from 33°7 per cent. in 1839, to 32°4 per cent. in 1844; while, 
during the same years, the proportion of male criminals that can neither 
read nor write has decreased from 33°58 per cent. to 29°77 per cent. ; 
and all this time crime may have likewise increased, but still it will 
remain a fact, that education counteracts the tendency, so long as the 
criminal returns show that, everything else being the same, crime is at 
a minimum where education is at a maximum, land that where educa- 
tion is least, crime is highest. Changes in the political, manufacturing, 
and commercial aspects of the country—alterations in the police and 
criminal laws—have all their influence; and although for a period, or 
even a long series of years, crime may be on the increase, education 
may still be importantly concerned in the development of crime. 

In the former contribution on the subject of Crime in England and 
Wales, during the years 1842-3-4, the following passage will be found: — 

“‘ Nothing has yet been said on the nature and extent of the various descriptions 
of crimes and offences. In the early part of this communication it was shown, that 
in investigating the question of crime in its aggregate character, no satisfactory or 
true results could possibly be obtained, unless the element of age entered into the 
inquiry. If it be, then, so essential an element in discussing the question of crime 
in its general aspect, it must be evident that in its specific form there is still less 
chance of success, when without the means of employing the element of age. It is, 
therefore, to be lamented, that although in the Home Office Returns the number of 
criminals guilty of particular offences is given, no mention is made of their ages in 
connexion with specific forms of crime. This defect might be easily remedied. Local 
and provincial police-courts and districts have seen the value of such information ; 
and it is to be regretted that the authorities at head-quarters should still be indifferent 


to the great advantages that must result from affording inquirers into criminal statis- 
tics a means of introducing so important an element into their investigations.”’ 


It was not known at the time of writing this paragraph, that the 
Home Office had actually furnished the information required, respect- 
ing the ages of the persons committed for each class of crime, up till 


* See former paper, Tables A and B. 
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the year 1839; and that in subsequent years the returns have been 
presented in their present defective state. What could be the reasons 
for relinquishing their earlier plans, it is difficult to imagine. All the 
criminal returns for the six years, 1834-1839, have been analyzed, as 
shown in Tables IV. and V. of the Appendix, for each class of crimes, 
and the population calculated by the formula given in page 1 of the 
former paper for each year, and for each term of life, in order to dis- 
cover the tendency at various ages to particular classes of crime. 

These tables explain themselves, being on precisely the same 
model as those given in the former paper, only that Table V. instead 
of showing the tendency to crime in the aggregate at each age, points 
out the tendency to particular classes or kinds of crime. 

The following abstract presents the general results arrived at:— 


| Ratio per cent. of Criminals to the Population, yearly, at various terms of 
life, in each class of offences. 





Division. | Division. | Division. | Division. | Division. | Division. 


Bee ql) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 


emma 








12 years and under ....| °00019 | °00053 | -01259 | -00009 | °00004 | -00008 
16 years and above 12} -00811 | °01574 | °26513 | 00108 | -00160 | °00330 
21 years and above 16; :05622 | °07613 | *59929 | :00428 | °01208 | °03326 
30 years and above 21} ‘06800 | °04643 | *39109 | -00394 | °01114 | ‘03798 
40 years and above 30] °03757 | °01383 | °2137 00191 | °00631 | °02074 
50 years and above 40} °02195 | °00510 | 12938 | -00174 | °00401 | °01099 
60 years and above 50} °01538 | :00258 | °09136 | °00123 | °00191 | °00825 
Above 60 years............ "00695 | °00124 | °03908 | -00049 | :00131 | °00367 








ves ee ee | es rn | ce | ee een | MaRS ae ene 


LOCAL vitercottattanans 02411 | °01798 | °18791 | :00161 | °00429 | °01335 





Number of the Population at various terms of life by which One Crime in 
each particular class of offences is committed yearly. 









Division.| Division, | Division. | Division. 
(3) (4) (5) (6) 

12 years and under... .|526315°79 |188679-25 | 7942°81 |1111111-11 |2500000-00 | 1250000-00 
16 years and above 12..| 12330°46| 6353°24| 877-22 | 92592°59) 62500:00| 30120°48 
21 years and above 16..| 177873) 1313°54| 166°86 | 23364°49 827815 3006°61 
30 years and above 21..| 1470°59| 2153°78) 255°69 | 25380°71 8976°66 2632 96 
40 years and above 30..| 2661°70| 7230°66| 467:95 | 52356:02| 15847-86 4821-60 
50 years and above 40..| 4555°81 | 19607°84| 772-80 | 57471:26; 24937-66 9099'18 
60 years and above 50..| 6501°95 | 38759-69 | 1094-57 | 8130081] 52356:02] 1212121 
Above 60 years ...... 1438849 | 80645°16 | 255885 | 204081°63} 76335'88| 27247-96 


Ages. - | Division. | Division. 


(1) (2) 
































Total ce ss 6040s 4147°66| 56561:73| 532:20 | 62111:80} 23310-02 7490°64 


It will be recollected that when, on a former occasion, crime was 
viewed in the aggregate, the tendency to crime at various terms of 
life was shown to follow a‘very remarkable law. From the age of 20 
it was found that the tendency to crime in the male sex decreases at 
the rate of 33°333 per cent. for each term of life given in the tables ; 
but, as anticipated, it will now be found that age becomes of still more 
importance in the investigation, when considering specific forms of 
crime. Some striking examples of this will be scen by referring to the 
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preceding abstract, and comparing the results in the different classes 
at ages ‘* 21 years and above 16,” with the following terms of life, in 
which the tendency to crime is 


In the class (1) of offences against the person at ages 


Al years and. abowe: 16%. ..0....ssaek at 05622 
30 3 i 2 sk tases. 06800 





Difference — :01178 or + 20°95 per cent. 


Again in class (2), offences against property, with violence, at ages 
21 years and above 16 uu... 07613 
ge ens ee eae 04643 





Difference — *02970 or — 39°01 per cent. 


In class (3), offences against property without violence, at ages 
ZL Yearscane ADOVE LG> Ais, .sceites' "59929 
30 9 79 2.1. scssesssevisaseoness *39109 





Difference — ‘20820 or — 34°89 per cent. 


In class (4), malicious offences against property 


21 years and above 16 ......e 00428 
30 9 65 Lr SERRE es hese 00394 





Difference — °00034 or — 7:94 per cent. 


In class (5), forgery and other offences against the currency 
21 years and above 16: aisn......d..:. 01208 
ilgili Se 5 gainer ae 01114 





Difference — *00094 or — 7°77 per cent. 


It is, therefore, obvious, that the law which regulates the ten- 
dency to crime at different ages is not the same in every class. For 
while in the class of offences ‘against the person, there is an increased 
tendency at ages “ 30—21” of 20:95 per cent. above that shown in 
the preceding term of life, there is in all the other classes a less ten- 
dency, varying from 39 per cent. in offences against property with 
violence, to only 7°77 per cent. in cases of forgery and other offences 
against the currency. At other ages, like differences will be found. 
The difference between the tendency to crime in class (2) at ages 
40-30 and 50-40 is, 63°12 per cent., but the difference at the same 
age in class (4) is only 8:90 per cent. 

The importance to criminal jurisprudence of a solution of this 
problem must be evident. No preventive measures can possibly be 
adopted till the knowledge exists of the particular tendencies to certain 
propensities and forms of crime at different ages. With a clear know- 
ledge of these, however, the chances of success in averting crime must 
be greater, as the means are furnished of knowing in what particular 
sections of the community the strongest ad exists to specific 
forms of crime. — 

On reflection, it will now be seen, with still. oreater force than 
formerly, the necessity which exists for a very refined analysis, in 
investigations on crime, before drawing any conclusions. The import- 
ance of determining the rate of crime ‘at the different terms of life, in 
order to know the relative amount of crime in different districts, as 
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well as to understand whether crime be on the increase or decrease, has 
already been shown. It also appears equally important to determine 
the tendency at the respective ages to the specific forms of crime, 
otherwise the perturbations of which the various classes are susceptible 
may vitiate conclusions based on any evidence resting on mere general 
averages. 

In the final column of Table V. will be found the expression for 
the tendency to crime in the aggregate of those six classes during the 
years 1834-1839. In this table a peculiarity will be observed in the 
division of ages, but the population has been determined for the same 
ages by the methods already pointed out. The present division of 
ages commenced only with the reports for the year 1842. It will be 
found that above 20 years of age the amount of crime was less in the 
years 1834-1839, than in the period 1842-1844, and the following 
abstract will show the relative amount and tendency to crime at the 
two periods referred to. 














Ratio per cent. of Excess per 
Age. Criminals in cent. of Crime 
in 1842-4 

1842-4. 1834-9. above 1834-9. 

L520 vececsseeee °6841 "7839 — 14°588 
20—30 ............ *6952 5566 + 19°937 
30—40 oe. 3794 °2928 + 22°825 
40—50 ....3...0.. *2504 1725 = 31°110 
50—60 ............ °1694 °1202 + 29°044 
60 and upwards °0813 "0525 + 35°424 





From the preceding abstract it will be seen, that from 20 to 60 
years of age there has been an excess of crime in the period 1842-1844 
over that of 1834-1839, varying at the different ages within that 
term of life from about 20 to 31 per cent.; and it will be found, on 
referring to page 6 of the former paper, that the tendency to crime in 
the intermediate pericd of years 1840-1841 was something like a mean 
between the results given in the preceding abstract, thus pointing to a 
gradual increase in the criminal calendar of the country within those 
periods. - One striking feature in the preceding abstract is the fact, 
that while above 20 years of age there has been an increased ratio of 
crime within the period 1842-1844, that at the period of life, 15-20, 
there has been a decrease of crime to the extent of 14°588 per cent. 
This is contrary to the popular opinion held on the subject; but the 
former paper also showed that all the facts of the case went to prove 
that there was no increase of juvenile crime, and that if any change 
or movement be found in the criminal returns of any particular 
district, that change will be discovered to be promoted, not so much 
by fluctuations at the terms of life 10-15 and 15-20, as by the increase 
or decrease among those persons of more advanced ages, It is thus 
evident that over a period of eleven years, ending December 1844, 
instead of there being an increase, there has been a positive decrease 
of crime among the population at the younger ages. 

From the following abstract it will be seen that the great amount 
of crime is due to one class (8) of offences—that which includes 
** offences against property committed without violence.” 
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Per centage of 





























Aggregate Crime Class 3 ; 
Ages. Hone 1834-9, during 1834-9. ae eae 

Class 3. 
12 years and under...............00 01371 “01259 91°831 
12 to BO RL RRS °29770 °26513 88:°979 
16 2 QM E CLES. it °78386 *59929 76°453 
21 i BOA. .ctertiariaaee 59660 °39109 70°264 
30 - BO oi ask atte °29282 °21374 72°994 
40 “es OE eRe ae *17254 *12938 74°985 
50 OO eek °12018 "09136 76°020 
60 and upwards WATERS ERE 05242 03908 74°467 





This abstract at once points out the necessity for remedial mea- 
sures being applied to the removal of this class of offences, which 
consists of about three-fourths of all the crime in the country com- 
mitted during maturer life. It will be further seen that nine-tenths of 
the whole amount of crime, by those of 16 years of age and under, is 
included in the same class; and, on reflection, it must appear evident, 
that very simple remedial measures may, without difficulty, be applied 
by the legislator for the removal of the causes, or at least for the pre- 
vention of the great bulk of these offences. 

The facts brought forward in Reise and the preceding paper lead to 
the following conclusions :— 

1. That the tendency to crime among the fale population at 
various terms of life varies from 7702 per cent. at the term of life 
20-25, to °1694 per cent. at ages 50-60; or, in other words, the ten- 
dency to crime at one period of life is more than quadruple that at 
another*. Age appears to have a similar influence on the tendency to 
crime in the female sex. 

2. That the tendency to crime in the male sex is nearly five times 
greater than in the female sex. Over the whole male population of 
England and Wales, at all ages, the tendency to crime is ‘2978 per 
cent., and for the female sex it is -0633 per cent.,—that is to say, one 
in every 336 of the male population is yearly guilty of a criminal 
offence, and in the female sex one in every 1581 Tt. 

3. That in the various districts and counties of England and Wales 
there is a remarkable difference in the distribution of the population 
over the various terms of life. In the counties of Anglesea, Carmar- 
then, and Dorset, the proportion of the whole population alive at the 
quingquennial term of life, 20-25, is less than 8 per cent.; but in 
Lancaster, Middlesex, and Monmouth, the proportion varies from 10 
to upwards of 11 per cent., and at other periods of life like differences 
will be foundf. 

4, It hence follows, that if even the tendency to crime were pre- 
cisely the same at the respective terms of life in those districts, there 
would still be, in reference to the whole population, an apparent in- 
crease of crime in the three latter counties, from the fact that they 
contain a greater proportion of their population at the term of life at 
which the tendency to crime is the greatest. This truth is established 


* See Tables A and B of former paper. Vol. IX. 
¢ See Table E of former paper. 
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by the facts, that during the years 1842-3-4 the actual proportion of 
male criminals in England and Wales was | in every 336 of the whole 
male population*; but if the population, however, had been under 
the same distribution in regard to age as in the year 1821, the propor- 
tion of criminals would have been 1 in 365 only, and if under the 
same distribution asin the city of Glasgow, crime would appear as 
high as 1 in every 304+. Again, the difference of distribution of 
even two districts of the metropolis is such as to produce in Bethnal 
Green the proportion of 1 in 338, while in St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, the ratio would be as high as 1 in 280{; manifesting an error, 
in any method of inquiry neglecting the element of age, of about 21 
per cent. An inspection of the results obtained in the former paper 
will show that a uniform tendency to crime in each county at the 
respective terms of life would, in consequence of the difference in the 
distribution of their populations according to age, produce in Angle- 
sea, Cardigan, Carmarthen, Dorset, Merioneth, Montgomery, and 
Pembroke, the ratio of one crime yearly to every 360 of the popu- 
lation; but in Glamorgan, Lancaster, Middlesex, and Monmouth, the 
same tendency to crime would produce as high an average as from 1 in 
325 to 1 in 313, being a difference of at least 18 per cent.§. It is, 
therefore, evident, that the element of age is an essential item in every 
inquiry or investigation into the relative amount and progress of crime 
in different districts; and on the same evidence the element of sex 
must appear equally important; and hence calculations in which those 
elements are neglected cannot be relied on as showing the relative 
amount of crime in different districts, nor in the same districts at 
different periods of time: for here we have an apparent difference of 
crime in some districts to the extent of 20 per cent. above that in 
others, in which the same tendency to crime has been assumed to pre- 
vail, accounted for by the simple fact of a difference in the distribu- 
tion of their population; and ether differences of even greater extent 
are found to depend on the relative proportion of the sexes in the 
respective districts, Whence the great necessity in all such inquiries, 
of having recourse to those elements, in order to determine the rela- 
tive amount of crime, and the danger of depending on any conclu- 
sions arrived at by any methods of inquiry in which they are neglected. 

6. That every properly conducted inquiry into criminal statistics, 
intended to show the relative tendencies to crime in different districts, 
or in the same district, at different periods, must distinguish the 
amount and degree of crime in each sex, and show the amount and 
tendency to crime for each sex and at every term of life for given 
districts at the respective periods of time |]. 

7. That the tendency to crime at each successive term of life given 
in the tables decreases from the age of 20 at the rate of 33°333 per 
cent. for the male sex, and at the rate of 25 per cent. for the female 
sex. 

8. That in some counties or districts, crime is 52 per cent. above 


* See Tables A and G of former paper. 

t See Tables A and G of former paper. 

t See Table G of former paper. 

§ See Table G of former paper. Vol. IX. 
|| See Tables A and B of former paper. 

{ See Tables A and B of former paper. 
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the average of the kingdom, while in others it is at least 80 per cent. 
below the average*. 

9. That in all the agricultural groups of counties there seems to be 
a remarkable uniformity in the tendency to crime, varying in an excess 
of crime above the average for the whole kingdom of from 5:3 per 
cent. to 6°8 per cent.; but in the mining and manufacturing groups of 
counties, although the whole combined show less than the average 
crime for England and Wales, still in one portion of the groups there 
is an excess of 83:5 per cent. of crime; while in another, crime is 
52°1 per cent. below the average+; proving that there must be some 
powerful element in the social and moral state of the people, not eli- 
minated in such combinations, producing this remarkable disparity. 

10. That the usual test by which the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural counties are determined, may often be neutralized by a corres- 
ponding high or low ratio of agriculturists and manufacturers in each: 
but adopting corrections as in Table L of the former paper, to avoid 
such errors, and testing the counties in which the most striking dif- 
ferences exist as to their agricultural and manufacturing conditions, it 
is found that the mere fact of such differences in the habits of the 
people has little or no influence on the increase or decrease of crime, 
and offers no solution to the problem of what is that element of feature 
which produces in one great community an excess of 52°1 per cent. of 
crime, and in another community reduces crime 33°5 per cent. below 
the average {. 

11. That by adopting the test of education or instruction furnished 
by the marriage registers of the country, and further analyzing the 
groups referred to in the preceding paragraphs, by dividing each in 
two sections—by the one of which will be represented the population 
of highest education, and the other the population of least education; 
—in fact, so analyzing the various districts and groups of counties, 
that they differ in respect of education only,—it is found, that out of 
the 22 different combinations formed of the various districts of Eng- 
land and Wales, that in every instance there is an excess of crime 
where there is the least education or instruction ; and comparing the 
respective sections of each group of counties, it will be seen that there 
is an average excess of 25 per cent., of crime in the sections of inferior 
education over that of higher education, and in some districts the 
excess is as much as 44 per cent§. 

. 12. That it is hence obvious, that the very small amount of educa- 
tion implied by the test here adopted has a powerful influence on the 
criminal calendar of the country; and that the introduction of this 
further element into the investigation of the relative amount of crime, 
removes many anomalies not otherwise to be understood ||. 

13. That all the preceding conclusions are arrived at from facts 
derived from a source partly independent of the criminal population 
itself; but the present paper furnishes evidences establishing the fact, 
that invariably, in those districts in which there is an increased amount 


* See Table J of former paper. 

t See Table K of former paper. 

t See Table L of former paper. 

§ See pages 235 and 236, and Table N of former paper. Vol. IX. 
|| See page 236, 
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of crime, there is also a higher ratio of uneducated criminals, and in 
the less criminal districts a less proportion of the criminal population 
wholly destitute of the rudest elements of education; and, in follow- 
ing up this inquiry, the following remarkable combination of elements 
determine to prove the great influence of education in the development 
of crime. The districts of the country in which the general popula- 
tion is the worst educated, the districts in which the greatest amount 
of crime prevails, and the districts in which there is the highest pro- 
portion of uninstructed criminals, are constantly found assimilating ; 

while, on the other hand, those districts which are the best educated, 
the least criminal, and in which a less proportion of uneducated crimi- 
nals is found, are likewise found to be identified in the various combi-~ 
nations*: and hence the great reduction of crime to be justly expected 
from the general diffusion of education. 

14. That the highest proportion of criminals in the male sex 
wholly destitute of education is to be found in those committed for 
offences against property without violence—and least im the class of 
forgery, and offences against the currency; but for the female sex, the 
lowest ratio was found in malicious offences against property, and the 
highest in the class of forgery, and offences against the currency ft. 

15, That the simultaneous increase of education and crime does 
not necessarily prove that education has no material influence on crime, 
so long as the criminal returns show that, all other conditions being 
the same, crime is at a minimum when education is at a maximum, 
and vice versd. Changes in the political, manufacturing, and commer- 
cial aspects of the country—alterations in the police and criminal laws 
—have all their influence; and although for a period, or even a long 
series of years, crime may be on the increase, education may still be 
importantly concerned in the repression of crime {. 

16. When viewed in its aggregate character, it is found that at 
the inferior ages there is a greater tendency to crime than at superior 
ages; but when viewed in its specific character, it 1s found that this 
Jaw does not prevail: for while, in the class of offences against the 
person, at ages 21-30 there is an increased tendency of 20°95 per cent. 
above that for the preceding term of life, in all the other classes there 
there is a less tendency, varying from 39 per cent. in offences against 
property with violence, to only 777 per cent. in cases of forgery and 
other offences against the currency: and at other ages, like differences 
will be found§. 

17. That it is hence evident, that no conclusions, as to the pre- 
valence of crime, can be safely applied to questions of criminal juris- 
prudence, unless a proper analysis be made for the districts under 
investigation, as to the tendency which exists to the specific forms of 
crime—and that for each sex and at each term of life: for here we find, 
for two terms of life, a difference of 60 per cent. in the amount of 
crime dependent on the relative prevalence of two specific forms of 
offences ; and it consequently follows that, assuming in different districts 
the criminal tendencies of the population to be precisely the same, that 


* See pages 142—146, also Tables I. and II. of this paper. 

T See pages 147—148, also Table III. of this paper. 

~ See pages 148—149, of this paper. 

§ See pages 150—151, and also Tables IV. and VY. of this paper. 
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(a), the fact of difference in the distribution of the population at 
different ages will produce an apparent excess of crime, from the 
circumstance, that in some districts there is an excess of population 
at that term of life in which the tendency to some peculiar forms of 
crime is in maximum or in minimum ;—or 

(6), on the other hand, assuming the distribution to be nearly, or 
exactly the same in two districts, a difference in the tendencies to 
specific forms of crime may be concealed by the neglect of the 
element of age or sex, and the districts falsely concluded to be in 
similar conditions as to their criminal manifestations; and a third 
error, 

(c), may result from the neutralizing influences of these disturbing 
causes balancing each other. The excess of population at one parti- 
cular term of life favourable to the manifestation of a particular 
form of crime, may be counteracted by an equivalent amount of 
reduction in the intensity to the development of that specific form of 
crime: and hence all ignorance of these perturbations, and the reme- 
dial measures which a knowledge of them would induce, unless that 
in criminal inquiries they constitute elements of the investigation *. 

18. That although it has been usual of late to refer to juvenile 
delinquency as. an explanation of the increase of crime in many dis- 
tricts, the facts here presented do not support the supposition. An 
inspection of the nine groups of combinations represented in Table K. 
of the former paper, will show, both for the general result, and for 
each group, that any increase or decrease in the amount of crime, 
above the average of the country, is not explained so much by fluc- 
tuations in the tendency to crime at ages 10-15 and 15-20; as by the 
increase or decrease of crime at more advanced ages; leading to the 
conclusion that in the juvenile period of life the tendency to crime is 
within the influence of more constant Jaws or elements, and therefore 
shows less fluctuation than in mature life, when the conduct and dis- 
position of individuals come more under the control of external cir- 
cumstances. Further, a comparison of the results set forth in Table A. 
in the former paper, and in Table V. of this paper, shows that, from 
20 to 60 years of age, there has been a gradual increase of crime, 
since the year 1834, of from 20 to 31 per cent., varying with the 
age; but during the same years there has been at the younger ages, 
15-20, a uniform decrease of 14°588 per cent.: thus proving, by the 
facts of the case, that over a period of eleven years, ending December 
1844, there has ‘been a decrease of crime among the population at the 
younger ages. 

19. That to one class of offences—those against property, com- 
mitted without violence—is due three-fourths of the whole crime of 
this country; and among the population of 16 years of age and under, 
more than nine-tenths of all their crimes is due to this single class of 
offences. 

20. That the nature of these offences obviously places them within 
the reach of such remedial measures as would certainly, to a great 
extent, remove them from the criminal calendar, and thus go far 
toward the prevention of three-fourths at least of the crimes of this 
country. 

* See Table A and B of former paper, and Table V. of this paper. 
t See Table V. of this paper. 
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Taste IlI—Showing the relative degree of Instruction among Criminals in each 
class of Offences, during the years 1836, 37, 38, and 39. Mass anp FEMALES. 
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TABLE V.—Criminal Offenders in England and Wales during the years 1834, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
in each Class of Offences, with the Ratio of Crime to the Population at the various Terms of 
Life, calculated to the corrected Population for the respective periods. —MALES. 


Ages. 


Population 
in the Years 
1834, 5, 6, 7, 8, & 9 





1834 
1835 
1836 
[issh 


Under 5 


1838 
1839 


( 1834 
© ! 1835 
~~ < 1836 
= | 1837 
1D | 1838 

1839 


1834 
1835 
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en 


10 to 15 


1836 
1837 
a 
1839 
22/188 
1835 
18356 
8 [tase 
1838 
41839 
1834 


under 


ris & 12 years& 


16 yeat 
above 12 
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ee ek eh ed pe 
[aclicozoodootoc) 
Oo 29 09 BD 2S 
SONIDO 


©1 years 
above 16 


ears & 40 years & 30 years & 
above 30 above 21 


above 40 


60 years & 50 y 
above 50 


1837 
1838 
1839 


Above 
60 years 


Grand Total 44751780 





993160 
1000819 
1008538 
1016316 
1094154 
1032053 


891641 
900163 
908767 
917453 
926222 
$ 935075 


806642 
816795 
827077 

837 488 
848030 
858704 


2368786 
2391050 
2413551 
2435262 
2459194 
£482350 


pares 
632953 
641285 











649727 
658280 
666946 
687044 
6908331 
709808 
721479 
733348 
745117 


1020024 
1042765 
1066014 
1080781. 
1114076 





)| 1138915 


871464 
888800 
906480 
924512 
942902 
Y61660 
671533 
682163 
692879 
703805 
714904 
726177 


4559 16 
461580 
467284 
473058 
478904 
484821 


494796 
500187 
505636 
511145 
516714 
522344 


6075040 


5479321 


4994736 


14551202 


3873922 


4205427 


6471575 


54G5818 


4191421 


2821593 


3050822 
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Offences 
against the 
Person. 


(1) 


No. 





£8 


314 


2415 


4401 


2065 





920 


434 


212, 





10789 


Offences 


violence. 


(2) 


165 


Criminals for those Years in each class of Offences. 





Offences 

against Pro- | against Pro- 
perty with | perty with- 
out violence. 


(3) 





Other Of- 
fences, not 
included in 
the above 
classes. 


(6) 


Forgery 
and 
Offences 
against the 
currency. 
(5) 


Malicious 
Offences 
against 
Property. 

(4) 


Total 
of all classes. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE LAST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1847. 


‘‘TaE Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,800 in 1841.”’ 

57,925 deaths were registered in the last quarter, The average number of 
deaths deducted from the returns of the corresponding quarter of nine preceding 
years, and corrected for increase of population, is 46,549. There is consequently 
an excess of 11,376 deaths in the quarter. The deaths registered in the December 
quarters of 1845, 1846, and 1847, are 39,291, 53,093, 57,925; the mortality in 
the first, is to that of the last quarter, nearly as 2 to 3. The mortality, it will be 
seen in the subjoined table, was below the average in the autumn quarters of the 
5 years, 1841—®5, and above the average in the 5 years 1838—40, 1846—7. 
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A slight increase in the mortality was noted in the returns of the June quarter, 
1846; the mortality in the following hot summer when the potato crop failed was 
excessive; cholera and diarrhoea were epidemic: in the autumn of 1846, as well as 
the winter and spring quarters of 1847, the mortality was still higher; scurvy 
prevailed in the beginning of the year, but in the summer the public health appeared 
to be slightly improved. Epidemics of typhus and influenza however set in; and 
made the mortality in the last quarter of 1847 higher than in any quarter of any 
year since the new system of registration commenced. 

The deaths in the year 1845 were 166,000; in 1847 two hundred and fifteen 
thousand. The excess in 1847 is forty-nine thousand ! or not less than 35,000 over 
the corrected average of 1839—45. The districts from which the Quarterly Table 
is made up, have hitherto returned less than half the deaths in England; but it is 
not probable that the country districts have suffered to the same extent as most of 
those in the return. 

In London the deaths registered in the quarters ending December 1845—6—7, 
were 11,838, 13,221, and 18,553, (13 weeks). The greatest number registered in 
any quarter of the nine previous years, was 14,686 in the severe winter of 1845. 

It was shown in the last quarterly report on the state of the public health, that 
if the chance that a child in the country under 15 years of age will die in three 
months be represented by 1, the chance that a child under 15 in London will die in 
the same time is represented by 2. It was also shown that the chance of dying 
among men above 35 in London, is to that in the country as 3 to 2: and it was 
remarked that ‘if the chance of dying is increased from 2 in the country to 3 ii 
London, the liability to suffer from epidemics is raised still more.’’ The truth of 
this proposition has unfortunately been too soon exemplified. The population was 
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inadequately supplied with potatoes, and scurvy was prevalent in the beginning of 
the year. Meat and bread were dear, distress was rife; vagrants flocked in from 
the country, the poor Irish came to their kindred, the workhouses were crowded. 
In April and May typhus became epidemic; instead of the average of 34, fifty died 
weekly; it steadily spread and burnt on until it killed a hundred and eleven victims 
in a single week. Diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera had been a little more fatal 
than usual throughout the year; 17, however, only died of these diseases in the 
first week of July; the mean temperature of the air was above 60°: the number of 
deaths rose to 38, 47, 67, 125, 128, 188, by the middle of August, and then gradually 
subsided. Notwithstanding the continued prevalence of typhus and scarlatina, the 
deaths in the last week of October were only 945; one person died of influenza, 
36 of bronchitis, (inflammation of the air tubes,) and 62 of pneumonia, (inflamma- 
tion of the substance of the lungs). In the three weeks following, ending November 
20, the total deaths were 1,052, 1,098, and 1,086; of which 2, 4, and 4, were by 
influenza; 49, 58, and 61 by bronchitis; 68, 79, and 95, by pneumonia. The wind 
had generally been blowing S.S.W. and S.W. since the first week of October; the 
weather was unusually warm; a brilliant aurora was observed, and shook the magnets 
on October 24; it appeared eight times during the quarter; on Tuesday, November 
16th, there was a remarkable darkness; the wind changed to N.W., and amidst 
various changes still blew from the north over Greenwich at the rate of 160, and 
250 miles aday. The mean temperature of the air suddenly fell from 11° above, 
to 10° below the average; on Monday it was 54°, Friday 32°; the air on Friday 
night was 27°, the earth was frozen; the wind was calm three days, and on Saturday 
evening a dense fog lay over the Thames and London for the space of five hours. 
No electricity stirred in the air during the week. All was still; as if Nature held 
her breath at the sight of the destroyer, come forth to sacrifice her children. On 
Sunday the sky was overcast, the air damp, the wind changed in the night to 8. by 
E., and passed for four days over Greenwich at the rate of 200 and 300 miles daily; 
the temperature suddenly rose, and remained from 2° to 9° above the average through 
the week ending November 27th: when the deaths of 1,677 persons, 819 males, 
and 858 females were registered; 771 persons under 15 years of age, 518 aged 15— 
60, and 388 of the age of 60 and upwards. Influenza was epidemic. On the first 
week of December two thousand four hundred and fifty-four persons died; 1,141 
were males, 1,313 females; 1,012 children, 712 persons in the prime of life, 730 of 
the age of 60 and upwards. On the week following two thousand four hundred 
and sixteen persons died: 1,175 males, 1,241 females; 1,016 under the age of 15; 
698 at the age of 15—60, and 702 at the age of 60 and upwards. The deaths in 
the weeks ending Saturday, December 18, December 25, and January 1, were 1,946, 
1,247, and 1,599. 11,339 persons died in six weeks, and altogether the epidemic 
carried off more than 5,000 souls over and above the mortality of the season. The 
epidemic attained the greatest intensity in the second week of its course; raged with 
nearly equal violence through the third week; declined in the fourth, and then 
partly subsided; but the temperature falling, the mortality remained high not only 
through December, but through the month of January. 

‘The epidemic was most fatal to adults and to the aged: thus in the three weeks 
ending November 13, the deaths under 15 years of age were 1,553; in the three 
weeks of the epidemic ending December 18, the deaths under the age of 15, were 
2,846. In the same two periods the deaths at the ages 15—60 were 966 and 1,970: 
at the age of 60 and upwards 576 and 1,999. The mortality in childhood was raised 
83 per cent., in manhood 104 per cent., in old age 247 per cent. From the age of 4 
to 25, however, the mortality was comparatively not very much increased; at the age 
of 10 to 15, the healthiest period of life, it was scarcely increased at all—in girls. 

During the 7 years 1838—44 the deaths of males in London were more nume- 
rous than those of females in the proportion of 1,746 males, to 1,674 females; in 
the second week of the influenza epidemic the proportions were reversed, for 1,141 
males, and 1,313 females died; in the six weeks ending January 1, the deaths of 
5,580 males, and 5,759 females were registered. Looking, however, at particular 
ages, the deaths in the six weeks under 5 years of age were—2,321 males, 2,009 
females ; from 5 to 55, males 1,580, females 1,507; 55 and upwards, 1,678 males, 
2,241 females. At all ages there are more females than males living in London, 
at 55 and upwards the males in 1841 were 71,384, the females 90,328; at 75 and 
upwards, males living 6,788, females 11,147. A disease much more deadly in the 
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old than in the middle-aged and young people, therefore necessarily increases the 
total deaths of females, more than the total deaths of males, without for that reason 
being more fatal to the female than to the male sex. The difference in the mor- 
tality of males and females from the epidemic is but slight, and can only be deter- 
mined by nice calculation—into which I shall not enter here. 

Influenza attacked those labouring under all sorts of diseases, as well as the 
healthy. The vital force was extinguished in old age and chronic diseases. The 
poison, permeating the whole system, fastens chiefly on the mucous membrane 
lining the sinuses of the face and head, and the air tubes of the lungs. Hence it is 
fatal to the asthmatic; the deaths directly ascribed to asthma in October and 
November were 12 weekly; in the six weeks of the influenza epidemic, 77, 86, 78, 
52, 14, 26, besides the numerous cases classed under influenza. 36 deaths were 
ascribed to bronchitis in the week ending October 30th, and 49, 58, 61, 196, 343, 
299, 234, 107, and 138, in the nine following weeks. 62 deaths were ascribed to 
pneumonia in the same week, and 68, 79, 95, 170, 306, 294, 189, 131, 148, in the 
nine weeks following. In some of these cases the inflammation specified was the 
primary disease, in others secondary, and in many it was purely influenza—mis- 
reported. There is a strong disposition among some English practitioners, not only 
to localize disease, but to see nothing but a local disease; hence although it is cer- 
tain that the high mortality on record was the immediate result of the epidemic of 
influenza—the deaths referred to that cause are only 1,157; namely in the first week 
of November, 2, and in the eight weeks following 4, 4, 36, 198, 374, 270, 142, 
127; and these include nearly all the cases in which influenza was returned, whether 
as primary, or secondary in conjunction with other diseases. A similar defect has 
hitherto been found in the returns of all great epidemics; in 1665, the great plague 
year, 97,306 burials were returned in the London Bills of Mortality, only 68,596 of 
which were ascribed to plague. Influenza attacked persons labouring under other 
zymotic diseases: thus the deaths from hooping congh rose from 12 and 25, to 65 and 
71 during the epidemic; the deaths from measles rose from 43 to 96, 89, 69, 75, during 
the first four weeks of the epidemic, and then subsided to 37 and 58. Typhus which 
had been fatal to 70 and 80 weekly rose to 132, 136, and 131, in the second, third, and 
fourth week of the influenza epidemic, and then fell to 83 and 74. Although influenza is 
not mentioned in these cases it is in others, and there can be little doubt that two 
or more zymotic processes do often go on simultaneously in the blood and body; a 
fact of profound interest to the pathologist, and worthy of attentive investigation. 

The epidemic was much more fatal in some districts of London than in others. 
To shew this, I take the deaths in each of the London districts during the six weeks 
from November 21st, 1847, to January Ist, 1848—and comparing them with the 
population, obtain the relative mortality. It was at the rate of 46 per annum to 1,000 
living in London; the mortality in the seven years, 1838—44 was at the rate of 
25 annually to 1,000; the mortality was consequently raised for 6 weeks, by the 
epidemic, about 80 per cent. above the average. Lewisham, including Blackheath, 
Sydenham, and Eltham, is one of the healthiest districts in London; the ordinary 
rate of mortality is 17 annually, during the epidemic it was 27. St. George in the 
East is one of the unhealthiest districts; the ordinary rate of mortality is 29 in 
1,000, the rate of mortality during the epidemic was 73: the increase in Lewisham 
was 10, in St. George in the East 44; the latter district suffered four times as much 
from influenza as the former. Excluding districts which contain hospitals or the 
workhouses of other districts we have the following result. 
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The epidemic of influenza killed twice as many people in the insalubrious parts 
of London, as it did in those less unhealthy: its fatality in Lewisham and St. George 
in the East was as we have seen 1 to 4. The annual average rate of mortality for 
London, in 1730—39, was 41 in 1,000; the rate in the 6 weeks of the epidemic of 
1733 was 72 in 1,000; the increase was 31 in 1,733; the increase in 1847 was 21. 

Let us look to the few country and small town districts in the present return. 
The deaths in St. Albans, (population 17,000 in 1841,) during the last quarters of 
the four years, 1844—7, were 94, 75, 91, and 76. The Registrar of the sub-district 
of St. Albans says, ‘‘ No epidemic has visited this district.’” The deaths in the 
Kendal district (population 35,000) during the last quarters of the four years were 
160, 213, 268, and 155; in Anglesea, (population 38,000) the deaths were 155, 163, 
206, 158. The Registrar of Llanddausaint, Anglesea, says, ‘‘ latterly influenza has 
been prevalent;’’ but it was, as has been seen, not very fatal. In the Isle of Wight 
(population 43,000) the deaths in the December quarter of the four last years were 
235, 167, 201, 179. The Registrar of the Godshill sub-district says, ‘‘ The district 
would be healthy, but for influenza, which has just made its appearance; but no 
case has yet been fatal.’’? Epidemic influenza is mentioned in the notes by the 
Registrars of Maidstone, Brighton, Portsea Island, Northampton, Cambridge, Nor- 
wich (mild—‘“ fatal to few’’), Yarmouth, Exeter, St. Thomas, (this is the district 
round Exeter; influenza had just made its appearance at Topsham,) Plymouth, 
(very fatal in St. Andrew’s sub-district, deaths in October 48, November 49, 
December 103; Charles the Martyr, sub-district, deaths in October 17, November 
26, December 63), Redruth, Penzance, Bath, (Lansdown, sub-district, deaths in the 
three months, 16, 21, 47; the Abbey, 18, 19, 58), Bristol, Clifton, Stroud, Here- 
ford City, (‘‘ influenza is just appearing,’’) Shrewsbury, Walsall, Wolverhampton, 
Burslem, Birmingham, Aston, Coventry, Leicester, Lincoln, Nottingham, (St. Ann 
sub-district, deaths in three months 35, 33, 76,) Basford, Derby, Stockport, Mac- 
clesfield, Great Boughton with Chester, Liverpool, West Derby, Preston, (‘‘influenza 
prevailed during the two last weeks of December’’), Bury, Bolton, Wigan, Prescot, 
Chorlton, Manchester (Ancoats, deaths in October 169, November 135, December 
270), Salford, Ashton and Oldham, Sheffield, (West sub-district, deaths in October 
27, November 27, December 85), Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, (Horton sub- 
district, ‘‘no particular disease, except 10 days commencing November, 27, when 
influenza was prevalent’’), Leeds, Hunslet, York, (Walmgate, sub-district, deaths— 
October 61, November 52, December 99,) Sunderland, Tynemouth, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Carlisle, (‘‘no epidemic disease prevalent at present in Dalston, 
Carlisle,’’) Pontypool, Wrexham, Anglesea. The Quarterly Return includes a few 
of the country districts; but it is evident that influenza pervaded England generally ; 
in many places it appeared later than in London; some places it has not yet reached 
at all, or its visitation has been so slight as not to attract attention. The mortality 
was raised in the unhealthiest towns; but on the whole much less in the mixed town 
and country districts than in London. The deaths in the December quarters of the 
four years, 1844—7, were in the districts of London, 13,819, 11,838, 13,221, 18,553, 
(thirteen weeks) :—in the other districts, 30,261, 27,453, 39,872, and 38,320. In the 
latter districts notwithstanding the epidemic influenza, the mortality on the whole 
was lower in 1847 than in 1846. The weather, as will be seen, from Mr. Glaisher’s 
lucid statement, (p. 184), did not differ much in any part of country. 

Edinburgh.—Dr. Stark, to whom Edinburgh is indebted for tables of mortality, 
states that in that city influenza suddenly attacked great masses of the population 
twice during the course of November; first on the 18th, and again on the 28th day 
of the month. It appeared, in both cases, during keen frost, and an excessively 
damp, thick fog, which came on rather suddenly after a few days of very mild 
weather. The total deaths returned, exclusive of still-born, were in October 521, 
November 728, December 1,001. The mean temperature of Edinburgh in December 
was 39°; the highest 57°, the lowest 21°*. 

Our knowledge of the progress of the epidemic in other countries is necessarily 
imperfect, as no weekly tables are yet published in any of the great continental 
cities. We learn however, from the medical and other journals that the grippe 
which had prevailed for a week was at its height in Paris about December 4th; when 
one-fourth or one-half of the population were laid up, (Un quart, si non la moitié 
de la popualtion est coucheé.—Gaz. Médicale.) It is stated that 50,000’ of the in- 


* Report by J. Stark, M.D. 
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habitants of Madrid were in bed, suffering from influenza, on January 11th. The 
epidemic still prevailed on the 19th, and was exceedingly fatal. London was pro- 
bably attacked a few days before Paris; Madrid a month later. In a former epide- 
mic (1782), influenza attacked London at the end of May, France in June, Italy 
in July, and Spain in August. It travels faster now. The present epidemic reigned 
in Rennes, October 30, (Prof. Toulmache, in Gaz. Méd.) Influenza attacked the 
crew of the Lousquor French packet in the Mediterranean in October, and was so 
general that, in difficult circumstances, the surgeon believes the vessel must have 
been lost. The epidemic did not prevail in Marseilles when the Lousquor left. 
The Albatros and Nile had cases at sea, but the epidemic was in full force at Toulon 
and Marseilles when they left port*. Dr. Laval, a member of the council of health 
at Constantinople, states that influenza broke out in that city towards the end of 
August (1847) and prevailed, though not to a very great extent, for a mouth or 
six weekst. A slight epidemic of cholera broke out in October, and still reigns in 
Constantinople. Respecting the influenza epidemic in Germany, Russia, and Italy, 
no authentic information has come to hand. 

By returns already received at the office of the Director-General of the Medical 
Department of the Navy, and with which I have been favoured by Sir William 
Burnett, it appears that epidemic catarrh or influenza prevailed on foreign stations 
during the year 1847, as under noted. Jn January, and February—on the coast of 
Portugal and South coast of Spain. January, February, March—in Newfoundland, 
and New Zealand. February, March—at Valparaiso. April—Coast of Syria. 
July, August, September—West Coast of Africa south of the Equator. August— 
Hong-Kong. 

Coryza, gravedo, destillatio, and other forms of catarrh, are described by the 
ancients. The disease is called pose in old English writers from the Anglo-Saxon 
gepose (heaviness, stupor.) Epidemic catarrh is mentioned by Targioni Tozzetti in 
the Cronica Meteorologica of Tuscany under the years 1323, 1328, 1358, 1387. 
Cullen cites other instances in his Nosology{ under the years 1510, 1575, 1580,. 
1591, 1658, 1675, 1679, 1708—9, 1712, 1729, 1732—3, 1737, 1742—3, 1748, 
1758, 1762, 1767, 1775, 1779—80. Ozanam adds the years 1239, 1311, 1327, 
1400, 1403, 1438, 1482, 1505, 1557, 1597, 1627, 1669, 1691, 1695. Some of 
these epidemics, and others which he describes, were apparently local§. 

The disease when severe runs into inflammation of the lungs and pleura, and 
there can be no doubt that several of the epidemic pleurisies and pleuri-pneumonias 
of the middle ages were what is now known as influenza. The malignant pleurisy 
at Venice in 1535, which pervaded Brescia and Lombardy in 1537; as well as the 
epidemic pleurisy of Switzerland, and Upper Italy in 1551, are examples||. The more 
celebrated epidemic of 1564 is said to have appeared first in England; to have 
spread thence to the Netherlands, Holland, and Switzerland. Patients died in 3—6 
days, after violent delirium, coma, apoplexy. Vast numbers were victims of the 
epidemic; and physicians, who at that time began to examine bodies after death, 
learnt that ‘‘inflammation of the substance of the lungs may be combined with 
pleurisy.’? Sydenham notices that peripneumonia, and pleurisies committed great 
slaughter at the end of March, 1665—the year of the great plaguef. The winter 
had been excessively cold, and with a dry frost lasted till spring; a sudden thaw 
took place in March. Influenza was epidemic in England in 1657; it broke out in 
April, (Wiltis de Febribus.) Influenza described tolerably well by Sydenham as, 
Tusses epidemice anni 1675, cum pleuritide et peripneumonia supervenientibus§, 
and distinguished by him from pure pleurisy, spared scarcely anybody; attacked 
all ages and temperaments; and seized whole families together (integras simul 
familias pervadentes). It was dangerous. The previous years 1674, 1675, are 
referred to as a period of great dearth; the harvest of 1673 proved defective; and 
wheat, which was 36s. per quarter on Lady-day 1673, was 64s. on Lady-day 1674. 


* Bull. de Acad. Royale de Méd. T. 13. n. 12. 13. Mem. from Dr. Renault, 
Surgeon of the Lousquor. 

t+ Letter dated 25 Nov. 1847, in the Gazette Médicale. 

t Art. 39, Catarrhus acontagio. 

§ Histoire Méd. des Maladies épidémiques, tome, page 93—218. 

|| Sprengel’s Histoire de Méd., vol. iii. p. 88. And authors cited. 

{ Syd. Opera Obs. sect. 2, cap. i.; sect. 4, cap. v. 
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The epidemics of 1709 and 1729—30, in Germany appear to have been well 
described by Hoffman. Epidemics in 1728, 1733, 1742, 1758, 1762, 1775, 1782, 
1788, 1803, 1831, 1833, and 1837 have been mentioned, several have been ‘fully 
described by English writers. An abridged account of them is given elsewhere 
from the original accounts. The symptoms in these epidemics only differed in 
severity, and from complications with other maladies. (See page 173.) 


Influenza, like small pox, probably always exists; in ordinary circumstances it is 
confounded with inflammation of the air tubes, yet in London from one to five 
deaths have been directly referred to it, nearly every week since the new London 
Tables were published. Like other zymotic diseases it becomes, at intervals of 
some years, epidemic; that is, it attacks the people generally of all classes. Its 
epidemics are distinguished by the numbers they assail; by affecting the same persons 
more than once; by being most fatal to the aged, of both sexes, and therefore, where 
there are more old women than old men, causing the deaths of females to exceed 
those of males during their prevalence; by great differences in the severity and 
fatality of their attacks; by the rapidity of their course, and passage from place to 
place. After the mortality they occasion becomes apparent in London, it attains 
a maximum in the second or third week; and (the mortality falls to the average 
in the sixth or seventh week. Influenza appears to be generated in ill-organized 
camps, in crowded, ill-cleansed cities; and to be most fatal among people who 
have for some time before been depressed, ill-fed or ill-supplied with vege- 
tables, as after hard winters and in war*; it rages in cold, hot, or moist and 
dry weather, but most frequently breaks out after a thaw, or with violence after a 
fog, generally the result of cold streams of air mixed with warm air—and a calm. 
The saturation of the atmosphere favours the transformation of all organic matters ; 
and those of a zymotic character among the rest. Extreme cold only, never raises 
the weekly mortality in London above 1,500; extreme heat still less; intermediate 
changes affect the mortality but slightly in ordinary circumstances; November fogs 
occur every year without giving rise to influenza; in November, 1847, the weather 
was nearly the same all over England, yet influenza did not break out simultaneously. 
When once generated the epidemic spreads through the air. The great epidemics 
generally travel from (1) Russia, over (2) Germany, (3) Denmark, Sweden, England, 
France, (4) Italy, Spain—in from three to six months; and then reach America. 
Influenza is often associated with other epidemics. It appears to have preceded, or 
accompanied the plague, in the black death of the fourteenth century{; it preceded 
the great plague of London (1665); it followed epidemic typhus in London 1803, 
preceded it in 1837, occurred in the midst of the typhus epidemic of 1847, preceded. 
and followed the epidemic cholera in 1831—2—3. It carries off asthmatic persons, 
and those suffering from chronic diseases: it affects those labouring under other 
zymotic diseases; in the healthy it quickens the seeds of other maladies, particularly 
of the lungs. The fatality and duration of attacks vary with age. In some of 
the late epidemics 2 in 100 cases attended by medical men are said to have diedt{; 
if this was the rate of mortality in London, for 5,000 deaths there must have been 
250,000 cases of sickness of not less than seven days’ duration. This would be 


® “Morbi presentes & preeterita temporum conditione fluunt; accipiunt verd 
etiam differentiam 4 conditione presentis; quare utriusque oportet hebere rationem.”’ 
The first part of this profound Hippocratic aphorism, which applies to revolutions as 
well as epidemics, is often overlooked. 

+ See Hecker (Epidemics of middle ages.) The symptoms were not as he 
assumes, those of simple bubo plague. The pulmonary symptoms are always dwelt 
on by the contemporary writers: and Fracastorius referring to the Black Death, 
specifies them exclusively :— 

Insolita exarsit febris, quee pectore anhelo, 

Sanguineum sputum exagitans, (miserabile visu!) 

Quarta luce frequens fato perdebat acerbo.—Fracastorius, Syph. Lib. 1, v. 189. 

+ See a return by Dr. Bain of the mortality at different ages among 317 per- 
sons, and a lucid description of the ‘epidemic of 1837, as it appeared in London ; 
British Annals of Med., Vol. I., p. 265; and the able Report on the Influenza of 
1837, by Prov. Med. Assoc. Trans. Vol. VI. Data might now be procured for deter- 
mining the exact mortality at different ages of complicated and uncomplicated cases. 
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little more than one in eight of the population; but nearly all were affected more or 
less; and without taking slight instances it is probable that not less than 500,000 
persons in 2,100,000, suffered in London from the epidemic of 1847. 

The English physicians of the 18th century agreed in pronouncing influenza 
-contagious. By this they did not mean that it was propagated by contact, but that 
it was introduced into cities, institutions, and houses in England by persons actually 
affected by the disease. This notion is however too exclusive; the word ‘ con- 
tagion,’’ applied to influenza or cholera, is apt to mislead, and to have practically a 
bad effect. When people ask if a disease is contagious, they generally mean, ‘‘ Are 
we more likely to have influenza or cholera if we touch, or go near persons labouring 
under these diseases?’’ Now if the matter of contagion is very diffusible, and is 
distributed equally through the room, the house, the street, the city in which a 
patient is lodged, no one living in the house, street, or city is much more likely to 
be infected if he approach the sufferer, than if he remain in absolute solitude, shut 
up like the grocer of Wood Street in the plague. The matters which excite 
influenza and cholera are evidently highly diffusible; in a few days it spread all over 
London, it met you everywhere; nobody, therefore, has attempted to} show that 
medical men, nurses, or others in attendance on the sick, suffered more than other 
- people. If such should ever be the case either in the influenza or the cholera 
epidemics, it will be in rare circumstances, and should never deter the most timid 
from discharging their duties to the sick. 

The earth, it is well-known, is surrounded by an atmosphere of organic matter, 
as well as of oxygen, nitrogen, carbonic acid, and watery vapour. This matter 
varies and is constantly undergoing. transformations from organic into inorganic 
elements: it can neither be seen, weighed, nor measured. The chemists cannot yet 
test its qualities. Liebig, with all the appliances of the Giessen laboratory, cannot 
yet detect any difference between the pure air of the Alps, and the air through 
which the hound can tell a hare, a fox, or a man has passed; or the air which 
observation shews will produce small pox, measles, scarlatina, hooping cough, 
dysentery, cholera, influenza, typhus, plague. These matters may either be in a 
state of vapor, that is elastic, or inelastic; or like water, they may exist in both 
states. They are most probably in the state of suspension; hang, like the smoke 
in cities, over the places in which they are produced, but are spread and driven 
about like vesicular water in clouds. A stream of aqueous vapor of the same 
elasticity from the Atlantic, passing over England is, in one place, perfectly 
transparent; in another, mist; in another, rain: so clouds of infectious matter may 
fleet over the country, and in one place pass harmless by, in another (as influenza 
in London), destroy thousands of lives. The emanations from the living, the graves, 
the slaughter-houses, the heaps of filth rotting, the Thames—into which the sewers 
still empty—raise over London a canopy which is constantly pervaded by zymotic 
matters; in one season this, in another that, preponderating; and the epidemic 
influenza may easily be conceived, either to have broken out spontaneously, to have 
been conveyed here by ships, or to have been carried over here by the winds ;— 
as the cases of the Indiaman infected in the Chinese seas, our own fleets, and the 
Lousquor in the Mediterranean—seem to imply that inflwenzine may be carried 
great distances over the ocean, from the place of its origin. 


Proinde ubi se celum, quod nobis forte alienum est, 
Commovet, atque aer inimicus serpere ccepit; 
Ut nebula ac nubes paulatim repit, et omne 
Qua graditur, conturbat et immutare coactat; 
Fit quoque ut, in nostrum quum venit denique celuwm, 
Corrumpat, reddatque sui simile, atque alienum. 
The zymotic hypothesis, here so well stated, explains the phenomena to a certain 
‘exten\. Still epidemics afford a vast field for research ; for much remains to be 
investigated.* The mariner, however, steers his ship without knowing whence the 
winds come, whither they are going, or why they are blowing; so, as the returns 
adduced above, establish beyond a doubt, the fact that influenza was four times as 


* The inquiry would be greatly facilitated if such meteorological returns as the 
Astronomer Royal now supplies, and weekly tables of the causes of death, were 
published on a uniform plan in Paris, Berlin, Stockholm, Petersburgh, Moscow, 
Vienna, Venice, Rome, Naples, Madrid, Lisbon, Cairo, Constantinople, and 
Calcutta. 
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fatal in one part of the population of London as it was in another, and that it is 
much more fatal in a part commonly insalubrious than in a part usually healthy, 
the course to be pursued is plain. If the means which improve the public health 
are applied with intelligence and energy, the general mortality can be reduced; and 
the ravages, either of any future influenza, or of the coming cholera, can be rendered 
inconsiderable. 

The piety of the ancients, and of our ancestors made them consider all plagues 
the immediate visitations of God’s wrath*. And there can be no doubt, that though 
as affecting individuals there is nothing now judicial in plagues; they are the results 
of great national violations of the laws by which the Almighty is pleased to govern 
the universe. It has been shewn, year after year, that the impure air of London 
destroys thousands of lives—that it makes epidemics fatal; the causes of the excessive 
mortality have been pointed out; and it has been proved that they admit, to a con- 
siderable extent, of removal. Yet the efforts of Her Majesty’s Government to 
introduce sanatory measures were strenuously opposed up to the close of the last 
session of parliament. The population of London was left at the mercy of any 
epidemic that should break out in any part of the world. During six weeks 
influenza interrupted business, afflicted hundreds of thousands by sickness, implanted 
fatal diseases in the breasts of many, and destroyed five thousand of the inhabitants ! 
Are the men who opposed sanatory measures, and declared so loudly, that the 
‘* City of London for health, cleanliness, effective drainage, lighting, and for supply 
of water to its inhabitants, cannot be surpassed,’’ satisfied? or will they fight 
against the public good, till cholera drive away their best customers, and decimate 
their own families? Let us hope that, instead of pursuing such a course, they 
will assist in supplying London with the necessaries of city life, which they have 
enumerated, and which they now know are wanted. 





PREVIOUS EPIDEMICS OF INFLUENZA IN ENGLAND. 


1728, an epidemic catarrh prevailed in the beginning of January}. 1727-9, 
was a period of some dearth; wheat rose from 4s. to 8s. a bushel. The winter of 
1728 was almost as rigorous as that of 1709, when the Influenza broke out in 
Frederic’s new city of Berlin. : 

17337. Influenza invaded the northerly parts of Europe before the southerly ; 
was in Saxony, November 26, and lasted in its vigour fourteen days; was earlier in 
Holland than in England; in Edinburgh than in London, where it lasted in its 
vigour from about the end of January for about three weeks; the bill from February 
3-10, contained in all 1,588 deaths, being higher than any since the plague. This 
is equivalent to 5,304 deaths in the present population (2,100,000), for the popula- 
tion in the bills then was about 650,000. The mortality in 1733 was nearly double 
that in the epidemic of 1847. The deaths in the three years, 1731-2-3, were 25,262, 
25,358, [29,233,] according to the London Bills. The price of wheat was low in 
the three years, 33s., 27s., and 28s. a quarter at Eton. The epidemic began in 
Paris about February 1, and lasted till the beginning of April. | It raged in Naples 
and Southern Italy in March and April. It was four months in passing over these 
parts of Europe. WHuxham, writing at Plymouth, says it seized upon rich and 
poor; scarce any escaped, old or young, strong or infirm, either in the town or 
country. It was in Cornwall in January, but attacked Plymouth on February 21. 
It was a Saturday, on which a very great number were, as it were, suddenly seized ; 
the next day an infinite number felt it, and by the 29th of March everybody every- 
where. Few died at Plymouth, and those were chiefly infants and old asthmatic 
people. In 1728 and 1733, a most vehement cough seized almost all the horses 
about a month or two before it attacked mankind.—-(Huxham.) Under 9 Geo. I. 
(1722-3), the workhouse system came into operation, and many parishes farmed 
out their poor at low rates. The Persians under Kouli-Khan defeated the Turks 
in 1730. 

17437. Another epidemic raged through all Europe in 1742 and 1743; the 
disease obtained the name of Influenza;—per totam Europam hoc vere subnomine 
Influenza, are the words used by Huxhamt; hence the learned Sprengel is mis- 


* ¢¢Morbos tum ad iram Deorun immortalium relatos esse.’’—Celsus, 
+ Arbuthnot on Air, p. 193. Huxham de Aére, An. 1728, 1733, 1743. The 
dates given in O. S, are converted into new style. 
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taken when he says that the disease was first called influenza in 1762*. At the 
end of 1741 remarkable auroras were visible. In February, 1742, Influenza became 
epidemic in Saxony; it was at Milan in November, Venice in December, France in * 
March, 1743. In the spring of 1743, it increased the funerals in London to 1,448 
in one week. The burials in London in the six years 1739-44 were 25,432, 
30,811, 32,169, 27,483, [25,200,] 20,606. The winter of 1739-40 was one of 
extraordinary severity and duration; coals were 2s. a bushel, water dearer, bread 
was dear, there were riots. Fever appears to have been epidemic; at the beginning 
of 1742 the assize of wheaten bread was 53d., at the end 4$d. the quartern loaf. 
This was cheap at that time. The plague swept off 50,000 of the inhabitants of 
Messina in 1743. 

The four years 1739-42 were passed in cruel destructive wars, waged by Nadir 
Shah, Kouli Khan, and the Turks in Asia; Frederick, Maria Theresa, Louis XV., 
in Germany; the Swedes, the Russians, and the Turks, in their own dominions ; 
Spain and England, in America. Vernon and Wentworth were ordered to return in 
September 1742, after the disastrous expedition of Carthagena; Anson was away 
on his fatal but not unfortunate voyage round the world. 

1758. The summer and autumn were warm and dry, the wind easterly, the 
epidemic influenza made its appearance in Edinburgh in September, was very gene- 
ral in October, at the end of which it began to decline. It did not appear at St. 
Andrews until October 10, nor at Inverness until the middle of the month. It was 
most fatal at Dundee, Perth, and GlasgowT. / 

1762. Sir George Baker commences his relation by saying, that on April 4th, 
three persons were attacked in the same house by the same disease; and that by 
April 24th it had spread through the whole of London. It attacked all indiscrimi- 
nately, and was fatal to the aged, and particularly to those who were asthmatic. The 
burials in the bill for the week ending May 4, were 467, and for the weeks following, 
626, 750, 659, 516, 504. The burials in each of the 5 years, 1760-4, were 19,830, 
21,063, [26,326,] 26,143, 23,202. Influenza raged in Warsaw at the end of February, 
(the deaths from 30-40 rose to 150 weekly;) at Magdeburgh in April, Hamburgh in 
the beginning of April, Alsace in June, in the Mediterranean among British sailors 
in July. It was more fatal in Venice than elsewhere. Paris was not visited. It was 
unknown in Britain until it invaded London; and in many cities, notably in Norwich, 
Lincoln, Leicester, Exeter, those first attacked were strangers lately arrived from 
London. <A dysentery followed in July, and is described by the same author}. 
The war with France ended in the peace of Fontainebleau, November 3. 

1767. Dr. Heberden mentions an eepidmic cold, resembling that of 1762 in 
London, in June and July, when it entirely ceased. It brought on anginas, pleu- 
risies, and peripneumonias. Both sexes and all ages were attacked. It occurred in 
other parts of England about the same time. The season preceding this was 
remarkably cold, while that in 1762 was remarkably warm §. 

1775. Dr. Fothergill states, that the influenza appeared about the beginning of 
November. Some, in addition to the common symptoms, had diarrhoea. The 
mortality was trifling considering that so many persons were attacked. Horses and 
dogs were much affected by the complaint. Sir John Pringle had sore throat him- 
self, and no cough. He met with similar cases. He heard of this complaint in 
France, Italy, and the Low Countries, and inferred, with Sir G. Baker, that the 
“* sensible qualities of the air had most probably no share in producing this com- 
plaint.’” Dr. Heberden saw the first patient on October 28th, and at the end of 


* It was called grippe, (which is ‘‘ whim,’’ in French—and also suggests gripper, 
to grip, to seize,) in Paris during this epidemic; it had formerly been called coque- 
luche, (‘fa cowl,’’—also ‘‘the reigning fancy,’’) and in some, of the epidemics 
had been apparently confounded with hooping-cough. The epidemic has hitherto 
been the occasion of bon mots for our spiritual neighbours; it will be well worth 
the while of the public, even for the sake of change, to look at it seriously now, 
and to support the able men in France, who think that Paris would be all the merrier 
for being clean and healthy. In the sixteenth century, influenza was called ‘the 
new acquaintance’’ in Edinburgh, at the Court of Queen Mary. 

tT Med. Obs., Vol. II., Comm. by Dr. Whytt, Dr. Alves. Dr. Simpson. 

+ De Catarrho et de Dysenteria, auct. G. Baker, Lond. 1764, 

§ Med. Trans., Vol. I., p- 437. 
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three weeks few were attacked who had escaped it up to that period. Two persons had 
eruptions like scarlatina. It ‘‘ did not kill, but hastened the death of those who 
had other complaints.’”’ Sir George Baker saw it first about October 20th. Dr. 
Haygarth, of Chester, remarks, that ‘‘ it assumes a milder form in warm weather ;’’ 
Dr. White, of York, that the epidemic ‘‘ was checked by severe frost and snow’’*. 
The burials in London were 20,514 in 1775, which was below the average of that 
period. This was towards the commencement of the American war. 

1782. This epidemic was reported on by a Committee of the College of Physi- 
cians, and by a great number of medical men all over the country. Influenza in 
September, 1780, broke out in an East Indiaman sailing from Malacca to Canton, 
where it was raging violently at the same time that they had it on board. It broke 
out in the British army at Negapatam in November, 1781, (Coll. com.) It pre- 
vailed at Moscow in December, 1781, and January, 1782; at St. Petersburgh in 
February, 1782. It was traced to Tobolski, and supposed to have been brought 
from China. It reached Denmark at the end of April; many died of it at Copen- 
hagen before May 11th.—(Dr. Gray.) It was in Scotland and Ireland later than in 
England (June); France, in June and July; Italy, in July and August; Portugal 
and Spain, in August and September; afterwards in America.—-(Dr. Grant.) It 
was most prevalent in London in the fourth week of May. Dr. Grant thinks that 
it first prevailed in London; the Committee of the College are uncertain, and say 
that it did not observe any regular progression from any one point of the compass 
to another. They note, however, that it appeared at Newcastle-upon-Tyne at the 
end of April, and raged in May and June; in London, May 12-18; Norwich and 
Bury, the middle of May; Hadleigh, in May, but was worst in June; Kingston 
and Guildford, May 20; Portsmouth, in May; Oxford, the third week of May; 
Chester, May 26; Plymouth, May 30; and Cornwall (West), May 19; York and 
Liverpool, in June; Edinburgh, in May; but not at Musselburgh, within five 
miles of Edinburgh, until June 9; nor at Glasgow until June. It appeared earlier 
in towns than villages, in villages earlier than in detached houses. Dr. Parr, of 
Exeter, states, that the epidemic first appeared in Devon May 23, was prevalent in 
June, disappeared in July, lasting in the county about seven weeks. Dr. Scott says 
it was first observed in Northumberland on June 1, and then spread all over that 
county: it was fatal. Inthe beginning of June it affected the whole of the regi- 
ment in the castle of Edinburgh within a few days. The disease was almost universal 
in London, four-fifths of the people had it; few died, except the old and asthmatic. 
It seldom held any one more than a fortnight ; some had three or four relapses. It 
generally went through whole families, seizing all simultaneously ; in some instances, 
however, portions of families escaped. Of 700 boys at Christ’s Hospital, only 
fourteen had it, and those not severely. Three families, consisting of seventeen 
persons, arrived on the same day at an hotel in the Adelphi, all in perfect health ; 
the next day they were all affected with symptoms of the reigning disease. In an 
hospital containing ]70 persons, more than 100 were attacked within twenty-four 
hours; few escaped afterwards{. A serjeant of the 10th Foot Grenadier Guards, 
visited London on furlough when the disease raged there. He returned in a few 
days to St. Albans affected, and communicated the disease to the people in whose 
house he had his billet. It was the first appearance of the disease there, and thence 
spread rapidly all over the town§. In this case much would of course depend on 
the care and judgment of the observer. Two Hanoverian regiments which arrived 
from Minorca on July 23, at Plymouth, where influenza had ceased for ten or 
fourteen days, had nothing of the influenza before or after their arrival. On the 
other hand, a family who arrived in England from the West Indies in September, 
was attacked by influenza in October. Carmichael Smith observed petechiz and 
gangrene in two fatal cases, others terminated in malignant fever. Mr. Jacob met 
with erysipelas of head, abscesses in various parts, parotid and axillary, miliary 
eruption, pleurisy. In Cambridge it had a putrid type, with delirium. Some died 
suddenly, some had diarrhoea.—(Dr. Macqueen.) All agree in calling it a universal 


* Med. Obs. and Enq., by a Soc. of Physicians in Lond., 1775. Queries were 
circulated by Dr. Fothergill. 

+ Med. Trans., Vol. III., p. 54, and Med. Comm., Vol. I., p. 2. 

t Med. Trans., Vol. TII., p. 59. 

§ Dr. Hamilton, Mem. Med. Soc. of London, 1782. 
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disease. It is worthy of remark, that in March, 1781, a distemper broke out 
among horned cattle, which were directed to be killed and buried, by order of Council, 
to prevent infection. The Gazette of August 27, 1782, contains dreadful details of 
the ravages of plague at Constantinople. Sir G. Baker observed, that influenza 
was more fatal in France, Holland, and Germany than in this island. The Bills in 
London were not much swollen. The burials in four weeks ending May 28, were 
299, 307, 336, 390; in five weeks ending July 2nd, 385, 560, 473, 434, 296. 
Neither the mortality of London nor of England was increased in 1782, above the 
average of the period; the burials in London, 1780-83, were 20,517, 20,709, 
17,918, 19,029; in all. England, 191,736, 195,902, 187,152, 188,264. The in- 
efficiency, however, which it caused may be conjectured, from its effects in the 
fleets employed at the close of the American war. 

On the 2nd of May, 1782, Admiral Kempenfelt sailed from Spithead with a 
squadron of ships under his command, of which the Goliath was one, whose crew 
was attacked with influenza on the 29th of that month; the rest were affected at 
different times; and so many of the men were rendered incapable of duty by this 
prevailing sickness, that the whole squadron was obliged to return into port about 
the second week in June, not having had any communication with any shore, and 
having solely cruised between Brest and the Lizard. The gallant Kempenfelt went 
down in the Royal George, August 30th of the same year. 

About the 6th of May, Lord Howe sailed for the Dutch coast with a large fieet 
under his command; all were in perfect health towards the end of May. The 
disorder first appeared in the Rippon, and in two days after in the Princess Amelia; 
other ships of the same fleet were affected with it at different periods, some indeed 
not until their return to Portsmouth about the second week in June. This fleet 
also had no communication with the shore until their return to the Downs, on their 
way back to Portsmouth towards the 3rd and 4th of June. 

In 1788, there was anepidemic. It raged in Paris in July, Vienna in November. 
Dr. Willan, in his Reports for 1797 and 1800, mentions epidemic catarrhs; which 
he says were improperly termed influenza by many practitioners—as they were not 
‘‘infectious,’’ nor general. 

In the beginning of December, 1799, influenza became epidemic in Moscow, and soon 
after that at Petersburgh. In January, 1803, it was epidemic in Paris.—(Ozanam.) 

1803. Dr. Andrew Duncan, Edinburgh, met with cases of influenza on 
February 10; it was very common in March, contagious, not very fatal. He says 
it was common in London, February 3; its progress from Paris to London, London 
to Edinburgh, and from Edinburgh is a proof that it is contagious. Dr. John Scott 
says that it appeared at the end of March in the Isle of Man, it attacked patients 
already confined to their bed; it promoted phthisis, induced miscarriage. At 
Bristol, Dr. Carrick says it was provoked by exposure to cold, and sharp east winds, 
prevalent at that time, March. There had been a scarcity in 1800, and 1801; a 
famine and typhus followed. The annual deaths in London 1799-1804 were 18,134, 
23,068, 19,374, 19,379, (19,582), 17,038. The annual rate of mortality among 
females in all England was 2°62; 2°52; 2°51; 2°19, in the four years 1801-4; after 
the year 1803 a remarkable decline in the general mortality of the country took 
place; and this was only disturbed by higher rates of mortality than 2°2 per cent. 
in 1807, 1808, 1810, 1825, 1826, until 1831. 

Bateman, in his Reports, extending from 1804 to 1816, noticed, in the three 
months ending February 1813, cases resembling the commencement of the epidemic 
influenza. The winter of 1814 was the severest since that of 1794-5; a dense fog 
in December 27, 1813, was followed by fog, snow, and frost; in January, a partial 
thaw occurred, then the Thames was frozen over in February, and great multitudes 
were entertained in booths on the Thames. On many days the temperature was as 
low as 15°. The frost suddenly disappeared in March 20. About 200 of the 
dispensary cases assumed the form of acute catarrh; many were entered as catarrhal 
fever, 50 put on the character of the most active pneumonia*. 

1831. An influenza epidemic began in London about the middle of May, and 
. continued during June and a part of July, under very hot though damp weathert. 
The burials in the London Bills of the Parish Clerks, now become very defective, 


* Bateman’s Reports, pp. 212, 226, 232. 
tT Dr. Holland’s Medical Notes, p. 200. 
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were 21,645, and 25,337 in the two years 1830, 1831; the mortality in the whole 
kingdom was 2°09, and 2°25 per cent. in the same years. The Polish insurrection 
broke out in November, 1830; Warsaw capitulated in December, 1831. Cholera 
raged in the armies in 1831; and was preceded by influenza. Cholera broke out as 
an epidemic in Sunderland, October 1831; the deaths of six persons were ascribed 
to it in the London Bill for the week ending February 14. Cholera raged with 
considerable violence in March and April for 9 weeks, subsided in May and June, 
and broke out a second time at the end of June, raging with considerable violence 
for 14 weeks, through July, August, and September. No cases were returned in 
February, March, April, May, 1833. 

1833. ‘Influenza’? broke out as an epidemic in the spring. The word first 
found its way into the Bills of the Parish Clerks for April 30, 1833. The burials 
returned for the eight weeks ending April 9, to May 28, were 321, 587, 796, 961, 
940, 874, 575, 311. The cause of the excess in the mortality was influenza; to 
which, however, only 89 deaths were directly ascribed. ‘‘It spread over every part 
of Great Britain and Ireland during the spring of 1833, after having previously 
appeared in Russia and the northern parts of Germany, inflicting great mortality in 
every part of its course*.’’ Cholera broke out in London again in July, epidemically, 
and prevailed through August and September. 

1837. Influenza was epidemic during the month of December, 1836, in Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. In Copenhagen, 30,000 persons were under the disease at 
one time (Dr. Otto). In Scotland it was observed earlier than in England. It had 
been prevalent a fortnight in London before it reached Brighton. It appeared also in 
Lancashire, Cheshire, and Gloucestershire, from 7 to 14 days later than in London. 
Though very general, some places in the neighbourhood of infected places seemingly 
escaped. Dr. Holland, from whom this account is taken, goes on to say :— 

‘‘The epidemic showed itself in Paris about a month later than in London, 
having previously appeared at Calais and other intervening places. I saw patients 
who, on their journey from Paris to London, had come upon an infected town, and 
been suddenly seized with the malady. At Paris it was stated to have affected at 
least half the population, but scemingly with less mortality than in London (?). 
The epidemic spread gradually over other parts of France. About the end of 
February it affected the northern coast of Spain, the more conspicuous there from 
its influence on the events of the civil war, then raging in:Biscay and Navarre. 
Almost at the same time it appeared at Lisbon—a new occurrence in that city— 
spreading successively to the several towns which lie upon the Tagus, even to the 
Spanish frontier. Dr. Leitao, who has narrated its progress to Portugal, seeks to 
show that it is contagious, and was brought directly from England to the British 
squadron in the Tagus, in the vessels of which it first” appeared. The same idea 
prevailed in Biscay as to its manner of importation. The disease reached Madrid 
about the end of March, and prevailed there the whole of April. 

‘In Germany, the influenza appeared at Berlin in January, affected Dresden 
somewhat later, and Vienna and Munich a fortnight after Dresden. At Hamburgh, 
where it appeared in the first days of January, Dr. Rothenburgh states, that more 
than half the population was attacked. I do not possess any information as to its 
progress in Italy. In Malta it first shewed itself about the Ist of June. 

‘‘ A remarkable fact is, that an epidemic, having the characters of the influenza 
of the northern hemisphere, prevailed at Sydney and the Cape of Good Hope in the 
latter part of 1836; the time thus corresponding with its earliest appearance m the 
North of Europe, though under a date of season wholly different. Sir John 
Herschel informs me, that the weather was warm and apparently genial, at the 
time when almost every individual in the Cape District was suffering under the 
epidemic. The malady spread up the country as far as Gnadenthal, producing 
there considerable mortality in the Hottentot populationf.”’ 

Cholera was epidemic in Germany, but not in England, during 1837. Typhus 
was epidemic in England, and the mortality of females in 1837 through the country 


* Medical Notes by H. Holland, M.D., 2nd ed., p. 196. 

‘+ Medical Notes, by H. Holland, M.D., pp. 198-9. 

t The mortality of females is taken in these comparisons extending from 1801-37. 
The male population—on account of the military--could not be so accurately 
determined. 
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was 2°52; or considerably higher than it had ever been since 1801. The mortality 
in the year 1832, when cholera was epidemic, was only 2°42 per cent.; in 1833, 
when cholera and influenza were epidemic, it was 2°30 per cent. The new system 
of Registration came into operation in July, 1837; and the mortality of females 
never exceeded 2°10 in any of the eight years, 1838-45; except in 1840, when it 
was 2°20, and in 1838, when it was 2:14 per cent. Influenza was slightly epidemic 
from February 20th, to April 24th, 1841; but the weekly deaths by the new tables 
never exceeded 1,079, and ranged from 780 to 1,079, during that time. Influenza 
prevailed to.a slight extent at the end of 1846 and the beginning of 1847. 

Huxham and Arbuthnot described the great epidemic influenza of 1733; we take 
the following passage from Arbuthnot, as the account is, in a popular style. 

XI. ‘There have been of late, two remarkable instances of the influence of the 
air in producing an epidemical disease, perhaps over the greatest part of the surface 
of the earth; the first happened in the year 1728, the last in the latter end of the 
year 1732, and beginning of 1733; which being the more recent and remarkable, 
I shall give a short description of it, till a more particular one can be procured from 
the collected memoirs of the several countries which it invaded, of which I have seen 
only a few. 

XII. ‘‘ The previous constitution of the air was in England, and in the greatest 
part of Europe, a great drought, which may be inferred from the failure of the 
springs, in the abatement of the fresh water in all its usual currents and reservoirs, 
which are the best measure of the quantity of moisture falling from the clouds. 
What is most generally taken notice of in the accounts I have seen from Germany, 
France, and some other places, was, that the air in the beginning of winter, especially 
in November, was more than usually filled with thick and frequent fogs, the matter 
of which was not precipitated upon the earth in rain, snow, or any other fruits of 
the air. Fogs are so usual in this country in November, that there was nothing 
particular observed about them that I know. But there was hardly anything fell 
from the clouds during the month of November, except a very small quantity of 
snow, attended by a frost of no long duration; and this was all the winter we had. 
In the northern parts of France, there was a very small quantity of snow, which 
lasted from their 15th and our 4th of November till after Christmas. This was 
succeeded by southerly winds and stinking fogs, during which there was observed 
by some chirurgeons a great disposition in wounds to mortify*. Both before and 
during the continuance of the disease in England, the air was warm, beyond the 
usual temper of the season, with great quantity of sulphureous vapours, pro- 
ducing great storms of wind from the south-west, and sometimes lightning without 
thunder. 

XIII. ‘‘ As to the times of the invasion of the disease, they were different in 
different countries. It invaded Saxony and the neighbouring countries in Germany, 
about the 15th of November, and lasted in its vigour till the 29th of the same month. 
It was earlier in Holland than in England; earlier in Edinburgh than in London. 
It was in New England before it attacked Britain; in London before it reached 
some other places westward, as Oxford, Bath, &c., and as far as I can collect from 
accounts, it invaded the northerly parts of Europe before the southerly; it lasted 
in its vigour in London, from about the middle of January, 17332, for about three 
weeksf; the bill of mortality from Tuesday the 23rd to Tuesday the 30th of 
January, contained in all 1,588, being higher than at any time since the plague. 
It began in Paris about the beginning of their February, or the 21st of our January, 
and lasted till the beginning of their April, or the 21st of our March, and I think 
its duration was longest in the southerly countries. It raged in Naples and the 
southerly parts of Italy, in our March. The disease, in travelling from place to 
Baty did not observe the direction, but often went contrary to the course of the 
winds. 

XIV. ‘‘The uniformity of the symptoms of the disease in every place was most 
remarkable. A small rigor or chilliness, succeeded with a fever of a duration (in 


a The late King of Denmark, it is said, had phlebitis; is not there some liability 
to this disease during an influenza epidemic? 
tT All the dates are in old style: January 15, 1732, is, therefore, January 26th, 


Ssh: ney style, &c. The French adopted the Gregorian reform of the calendar 
in ; 
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such as recovered), seldom above three days. This fever was attended with headache, 
sometimes pains in the back, thirst in no great degree, a catarrh or thin defluxion, 
occasioning sneezing, a coryza, or running at the nose, a cough, with expectoration 
of a thin pituite at first, and afterwards of a viscous matter, in which if there was 
observed a clear oily matter, it proved generally the case to be mortal, for this clear 
matter was purulent. These were the most common symptoms. But a great many 
during that season were affected with a spitting of blood, pleurisies, and inflammation 
of the lungs, dangerous and often mortal—in some places, particularly in France, 
the fever, after six or seven days, ended in miliary eruptions; in Holland, often in 
imposthumations of the throat; in all the blood was sizy, and everywhere the disease 
was fatal to aged people. What was observable was, that the fever left a debility 
and dejection of appetite and spirits, much more than in proportion to its strength 
or duration, and the cough outlasted the fever in some more than six weeks or two 
months. 

XV. ‘There was, during the whole season, a great run of hysterical, hypo- 
chondriacal, and nervous distempers; in short, all the symptoms of relaxation. 
These symptoms were so high in some as to produce a sort of fatuity or madness, 
in which, for some hours together, they would be seized with a wandering of their 
senses, mistaking their common affairs; at the same time they had not any great 
degree of fever to confine them to their beds; but in several who were thus affected, 
the urine was observed often to change from pale to turbid alternately, so that there 
was some fever, though I did not cbserve nor hear that the bark was effectual, but 
the saline febrifuge draughts had, generally, a most surprising good effect. Since 
this disease has been over, the air has continued to be particularly noxious in diseases 
which affect the lungs, and for that reason occasioning a great and unusual mortality 
of the measles, at the rate of forty in the week, from which one has reason to expect 
some specialties in the diseases of the succeeding season. 

XVI. ‘The remedies commonly successful in this epidemical catarrhous fever, 
were bleeding, sweating, promoted by watery diaphoretics, blisters, and the common 
pectoral medicines; and what I observed before, febrifuge draughts of salt of worm- 
wood, juice of lemon, &c. I have not particulars enough to enable me to enter into 
the etiology of this distemper. 

XVII. ‘It was a matter of fact, that there was a previous ill constitution of 
the air noxious to animal bodies. In autumn, and long afterwards, a madness 
among dogs; the horses were seized with the catarrh before mankind; and a gentle- 
man averred to me, that some birds, particularly sparrows, left the place where he 
was during the sickness. 

XVIII. ‘The previous great drought, as has been observed before, must have 
been particularly hurtful to mankind: great droughts exert their effects after the 
surface of the earth is again opened by moisture; and the perspiration of the ground, 
which was long suppressed is suddenly restored. It is probable that the earth then 
emits several new effluvia hurtful to human bodies; that this appeared to be the 
case by the thick and stinking fogs which succeeded the rain that had fallen before. 

XIX. ‘It is likewise evident that this effluvia were not of/any particular or 
mineral nature, because they were of a substance that was common to every part 
of the surface of the earth; and therefore one may conclude that they were watery 
exhalations, or at least such mixed with other exhalable substances that are common 
to every spot of ground. 

XX. ‘Lastly, it is agreeable to experience that watery effluvia are hurtful to 
the glands of the windpipe and the lungs, and productive of catarrhs.’’—Arbuthnot 


upon the Air, and its effect upon the Human Body, 1733, chap. 7, page 193. 
Tonson, Strand. 
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Comparative Annual rate of Mortality per cent., in the healthiest and un- 
healthiest districts of London, during the seven years, 1838—44, and the 
last six weeks of 1847. 





ANNUAL RATE OF MORTALITY IN THE ANNUAL RaTeE oF MORTALITY IN THE 

















Least UNHEALTHY DISTRICTS, UNHEALTHIEST DISTRICTS. 

During | During | Excess During | During | Excess 

Districts, the the last | in the Districts, the the last | in the 
7 years | 6 weeks | 6 weeks 7 years | 6weeks 6 weeks 

1838-44. | of 1847. | of 1847 1838-44. | of 1847. | of 1847. 

Lewisham ........ 1-726 2°504* ‘778 | Holborn ..... Seles 2-369 5°595 3°226 
1B KG) fo olen? Goconcoode 1:969 3523 1554 | Bermondsey ........ 2639 5363 2°724 
Wandsworth ...... 1:975 2°948 °973 # Rotherhithe ........ 2°767 6:319 3°552 
ASIUTIG EOI weye.e' steele ele'e 1°996 4°196 2O00E MS tesGiles) ececcreris ser 2°690 4:709 | 2°019 


St. James, Westmr.} 2:117 3491 1:374 4 St.GeorgeSouthwark| 2°669 5:492 2°823 
Newington,(Surrey)} 2°320 4°848 2°528 | St.Georgein the East| 2°887 6°881t | 3:994 
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IMGAaMiatelows'-leins otorelore 2°017 3°585 VeSOSs NLC AIA Me loleenicieteiolele'ciers 2:670 Spa 3-057 

Corrected for 

Deathsin Hospitals} 2-017 3803 SOG mea BON LCR Wamatscreialereletster ste 2°670 6°075 3°405 
* Lewisham corrected for deaths in hospitals, { St. George in the East corrected for deaths 

1656; it is probable, however, that few persons in hospitals, 7:299. 


belonging to Lewisham district died in the 
London hospitals. 





Deaths in London from all Causes (exclusive of Violent and Sudden Deaths), and 
Srom Influenza, in the 138 Weeks of the Summer Quarters 1845, 1846, and 14 weeks 
of 1847. 





Number of Weeks...... ie oe or ara. 5. 6. The 8. Oe 10) We Qe eds. de Cecotale 
| 


Deaths from all is 
eanses excluciae 1845 | 801) 759) 750! 763] 905; 917} 918! 883] 938] 928] 947} 918] 887) .. | 11,314 
: 1846 | 858} 872] 798) 862} 938| 912) 889! 837) 918 1,020 }1,111 |1,214 |1,214] .. | 12,543 


of Violent and : 5H 
Sudden Deaths, 1847 | 999] 985] 933) 943} 925 |1,034 1,059 1,060 |1,641 |2,419 |2,367 |1,862 1,178 1,486} 18,891 

















a reer eermmeneeres | ememmeregpeees | momen | mame ff eee | anes ms | | | | 


TesseO LAr es hed ge] pial cegtl ee eget abel) Bodied ey met ee 20 
Deaths from In- 
Pa viabdl ma Pc Ree IS 2 | Lass es), uhaw eal Be odiedste Herta: liGpll daa tins 66 
1847 js D5 PANG toed \. Maks gOt) ard Ia eE sel need -9ag-) O70 Ned4a, | a1OF 4. 1.164 




















1845 | 55:0 | 47°7| 529 | 45°9| 48-9 | 47°2 | 44-8 | 45°5 | 46:1 | 42-4 | 39-2 | 43-6); 40-71] .. | 46r1 
MeanTemperatur} 1846 | 53:5 | 56°4| 50°5| 49°1| 43:2 | 49°1 | 44-1 | 47-8 | 45°8 | 32-0 | 35-9 | 29-9} 36:3] ..] 442 
1847 | 51°7 | 53°0| 54°8| 53 5| 49°8 | 505 | 49°8 | 40°7 | 46°5 | 47-9 | 46°7 | 48-0 | 35°41 34:8!) 47-4 
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Deaths Registered in each of the Four Quarters of the Nine Years 1839— 
1847, in 117 of the Districts of England and Wales. 









1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847 


March ....} 42,410 46,376 | 46,967 | 44,903] 43,748) 46,136] 49,949 | 43,850] 56,105 


Quarters | igs39 | ig40 | 1841 


ending 





June ......| 41,244] 42,074] 39,183] 38,569 | 40,343 | 88,077] 40,847! 43,734] 51,585 


September ..| 37,317] 39,498 36,058 | 39,409 | 36,953 | 88,933| 36,189} 51,427| 49,479 


39,662 | 42,608} 44,080} 39,291] 53,093} 57,925 


December ..| 41,740} 44,186 | 39,292 
162,543 |163,652 |168,126 |166,226 |192,104 | 215,094 























Total ....|162,711 172,134 |161,450 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 
December of the Four Years 1844-45-46-47. 

































































Deaths Registered in the Deaths Registered in the 
Parts of Quarters ending Dec. 3lst. Parts of Quarters ending Dee. 8lst, 
LAY eas | | ee Popula- Be 
Divisions and ition Vieni Divisions and ae Vive. 
Districts, Saat \Sociag Gl encl Saw al scam Da MAREE | Districts. : 
1844. | 1845. | 1846, 1844,] 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
Metropolis*, ; won ae game 
West Districts..} 301,326 | 1,987 ,694 3826 a PAWision. ‘ 2 ; 
North Districts..| 376396 | 2405 | 13961 | 23413 | 3,623 || Leicester ...... 50,932 | 387 | 354 | 460) 345 
a - ae & OF kara or >, 9) OR Q¢ * Lincoln Shenae ene 36 110 360 158 197 215 
Central Districts} %74,759 | 2,491 | 2,260 | 2,890 WIN! p ; aR 
Scheie 293947 | 9 9638 | 2 3 || Nottingham.... 53,080 | 382] 304) 353] 466 

East Districts ..} 393,247 | 2,999 | 2,638 | 2,90! Bord 59 634 345 052 373 271) 

= SNS Dear ) 4Qe 2 Qut De lots 26 >. GU 5 Seles «6 ’ ¥ - 

South Districts. . ee 3,937 | 3,285 3,601 Dey 35,015 210 188 229 310 
Total? ..4%:4- 1,948,211 | 13,819 | 11,838 | 13,221 Co ey beings 334,771. 1,484 | 1,256 | 1,605 | 1,606 
South Eastern North Western 

Division. é Division. 

_ Maidstone...... 32,310 204 175 262 Stockport...... 85,672 474 437 793 571 
Brighton cece. 46,742 302 251 379 Macclesfield .. 56,018 344 293 425 443 
Isleof Wight .. 42,547 235 167 201 9 |! Great Brough- 

Portsea Isiand..| 53,036} 341 | 347 | 380 si | Geta ‘including 49,085 | 263} 235] 3921 970 

Winchester eens 23,044 152 96 163 Chester) ie ee, 

WY indsSOd. scacs- 20,502 93 86 87 Liverpool...... 223,054 }. 2,120 | 1,982 | 2,735 | 3,725 

—— a SRS Xe z West Derby 

Toca Settee 218,181 | 1,827 | 1,122 | 1,468 (adjoining } 88,652 814 673 | 1,111 | 1,122 
Liverpool) .. 

South Midland Saad Setscs 79,091 577 433 853 606 

Division. Presto | ...03 77,189 | 429] 6501 968 | 636 

St. Albansess<.s.« 17,051 94 75 9] Rochdale ...... \ 60,577 329 395 492 455 

Wycombe <.. a: ; 84,150 ]y¥8 135 )82 7 Bary. a caheo ncn 77,496 445 439 717 594 

OXPORG. doses cies 6 19,701 103 90 189 Bolton. 060k... 97,519 21 821 990 844 

Northampton .. 28,108 181 140 181 Wigan ........ 66,032 37) 401 675 652 

Bedtord). saccec - 31,767 203 131 327 Prescott <..... 43,739 237 289 510 360 

Cambridge .... 24,453 143 112 161 Chorlton ...... 93,736 710 692 985 944 

——|- -——- Manchester....| 192,408 | 1,652] 1,413 | 2,318 | 2,210 
Motalbeme accor 155,225 922 683 | 1,121] 4 || Salford’’....00s> 70,228 529 451 726 623 
ASDLON: 65s asic 173,964 | 1,129 | 1,018 | 1,485 | 1,521 

Eastern Division. aes ee | ee | eee eee 

Colchester...... 17,790 | 122 1 152 Petals ed wee 1,530,460 | 11,050 | 10,523 | 16,175 | 15,481 

Ipswich ........ 23,254 135 145 ae York Division 

ee OE omer ote, Gh oleae Shemera . an 85,076 | 599} 527) €05| 734 
~salgapatan ae , ; _ fi Huddersfield ..| 107,140 ee ih - 708 

T9899) | Halifax’..4 5.7: 109,175 } iY 603 

PONT 128,921 | 887 | 633 | 88 Bradford ."1.1.|  132)164 | | $83 | 1,039 | 1,809 | 805 

South Wester teefeHunsieis] oe | 1.108) Ht | tas) | al 
WIUSTON» ie. een ply rs 2 oe y ‘ 

Devizes .....++. 22130} 109) 102) 127 York ......+0.. Gg ec sine ee Re 

Dorchester...... 23,380 95 95 Be ; ‘ IS ee 

Exeter.......... 31,333 | 194] 204 | 267 Total ........ 691,131 | 4,318 | 4,218 | 5,660 | 5,364 

St.Thomas ....] © 47,105 | - 217 183 276 Northern Division f 

Plymouth ...... 36,527 | 279] i180] 306| 3061] Sunderland....| 56,226{ 269] 378] 358] 496 

ed ruth. cos cic. 48,062 311 184 265 Gateshead .... 38,747 214 215 426 9293 

Penzance’ ..... 50,100 366 214 269 Tynemouth.... 55,625 267 325 498 326 

ACI «same rohe ererete 6 69,232 ‘ 420 341 oa y E pe sata tes l 71,850 374 434 888 904 
Totale..cccee. 327,869 | 1,991 | 1,503 | 2,069 Carlisle. J.i:c.2% 36,084 204 183 327 279 

Cockermouth.. 35,676 164 WA 262 259 

Western Division. Kendall 5.00.2 34,694 160 213 268 155 

BrtOl. os. a8 64,298 | 523] 363] 471 —_—_|——_- -|-————|- 

COM IOs en cies 66,233 385 3/8 ph NORA Saterieie sts 328,902 | 1,921 | 1,921 | 3,027 } 2,712 

Btroud......0«.. 38.920} 198|- 171 | 227 Rae 

Cheltenhain....| 40,221 222 194 221 ee 50,834 264 235 339 311 

Hereford’... 52 34,427 | 187} 164] 199 Pontiuool ei. | 26087 | -T2h1° tee te ag} dee 

Shrewsbury ....] 21,529] 166] 99] J51 MerthorTydvii| s2se4| 459] 334| 393] ans 

Worcester...... 27,180 | 150} 149} 198 Noeeaen 95.9581 971 1931 J46| dia 

Kidderminster. . 29,408 189 158 145 ) Wisthain s. 39,542 181 177 348 217 

ate SRN iro cour (a0. aoe We lclyerellicn. 40,737 | 228) 184} 263) 209 

Alsall ..-.e0ee 94 AL . 4 ‘ F 3 one 
Wolverhampton 80,722 439 aes Anglesey ...... 38,105 Py ee “aia 158 
Wolstanton.... 32,669 209 17 3 975 1.384 98, a ater ery 
Birmingham.... el ee 777 bs : ) ae oe 5 273,127 | |, 1,384 | 1,837 | 1,646 

PASUON Caeiciereavesiae ),928 325 2X b y : , ( SAE 30,261 127.45 mp | i 

Coventry. ......- 31.028} 244] 193] 225] 9 Mieie bel ee 
Mota tee deen 776,002. 5,122 | 4,210 | 6,052 : Grand Total. .} 6,612,800 | 44,080 | 39,291 | 53,093 57,925 


* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appearin the Weekly Metro- 
politan Returns till 1844; northose of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847, , 

+ The last quarter in London ended January }, 1848, and contained the deaths in 14 weeks: deducting one week 
(the 6th in the Quarter) for the sake of comparison with the corresponding Quarter of former Years, the number of 
te in the West, North, Central, East, and South Districts, will be, respectively, 2,584, 3,416, 3,896, 4,202, 4,455. Alt 

oudon, 18,553, 
¢ 3 The former District of Leeds is now divided intothe districts of Leeds and Hunslet, both included in the 
 ~presentreturn, 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS, 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1844—45-46-47. 








Quarters ending Quarters ending 
December*., December*, 

CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1844, | 1845.| 1846, | 1847. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 
eee. 13,819 | 11,838 {13,221 19,605 || 111, Cephalitis..........] 160] 142] 148] 154 
sin, aids Sis iS Taig hiaerlis 6 Hydrocephalus ....| 372| 88¢| 342] 403 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES «....... 13,619 /11,631 112,986 119,571 Apoplexy ...+«<00s: 311 | 272] 347| 349 
i i aralysi ee é 213 | 267 | 807 
I. Zymotic (or Epi- Paralysis ....... 235 2 rh 
demic, Ehdemia | 2,991 | 2,724 | 2,198 | 5,788 ug Depo i colougeleres Se “ a ih 
and ona ae bs ae Buea Oa) ac / : ; 
ee ee Epilepsy.......s000.|, 84) 68| 77 [90 
InBan it yoke <jctene 14 30 18 26 
SPORADIC DISEASES. Delirium Tremens..| 25} 33) 42} 45 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 


Disease of sp laiis 121 | 127 | 164) 173 
other Diseases of . 





ronal ee gh oe te at eee 
Bri ea ng ie ae Bronchitis -....... 394 | 591 | 892 | 1,642 
ae Spinal Marrow, } (2001 |1,727 | 1,059 | 2,180 Plenrisyisto..}.505.. 30} 43] 43] 76 
See ES ? Pneumonia ........ 1,405 | 1,131 | 1,101 | 1,748 
Me tgessatd Seni Hydrothorax ...... 86 48 46 50 
Po ad chan t ees Abthinadin....4-5e1-. 366 | 190 | 313} 428 
Lungs and of the (| 4,265 [3,567 | 4,313 | 6,10} Phthiaawor Gen-| 
other Organs of Sitdacion | 1,676 | 1,882 | 1,685 | 1,873 
Respiration .... Sadia! Opti tger te ee AB 6 4 
V. DisewesortheHeart 3} za] aiz| 72] srs] y, Biseseeot Linas, ’<] 256 | 145) 190) gs 
VI Dieues oc eeeeea| Aneurism) £508.00: 10 19 16 24 
a ti 2 | 4 6| 530] 522 
mach, iver am U) sia] are |i [ipa | yy, Ploareot Heatice] qm] grt) gio) 9 
eee hon off Gastritis, s...3.405.. Meh 10 |. 28.) 28 
ae AUD... bah. 4} 112} 13 
vat, piessrortne ide] son] ao | aan | ao | Brenig | a ak) ag 
ne ys; &Cs.553.... ons. ) ae 
VIII, Childbirth, Diseases | ne ee eae eee 
fthe Ut &e.p} 173] 141 | 227 | 222 Vertis (05 tbha. 
al Reg geld aye eC eee eee 241.88 | 26.|.086 
IX. Rheumatism, Dis- Ulceration (of In- | i : ; 
eases of the Bones, 94 89} 195 139 testines, GED. j 20 35 36 él 
ee ee Hermib ..scnhenans O71. DD din AOh oh 
X. Diseases oft Ad sell ” Colic or Ileus ...... 29 16 34 44 
Cellular Tissue, 16 30 5) 47 Intussusception 8 6 9 10 
CBC rerarsterclaaleislss ole Ws : ij a 1: 8 ll 
1,18 Age.-ccsccc-n| 06 | aio] oot | 67 | Siictawe oneness] 6) 8) 
XII. Violence,Privation, ) : sana igs 
and Intem perance § 4l4 328 436 629 ao a es aa ; 52 7) 10] 98 
Disease of Pancreas a a : 1 
I, Small Pox .......05 571} 106| 42] 372 pecs Seay tameeed Met Bes a ligase 
Measles ........404. 385 927 105 881 Disease of Liver, &c.| 108| 127 | 194] 177 
Scarlatina.«.6s.¢.6. 872 | 269 | 322 | 747 Disease of Spleen .. 9 4 4 l 
gipepite DOUGH t-431 (907 | B00 | 088 we ASG WIL.) Nephiitis)...: usd... athe ne a ee 
GFOUP eres y.s ced cine 102 82 65 | 116 eh Oe eee F ] a 1 6 
MP Ermuisilt che sacisis:e)0 8 cacis 52 46 61 52 Diabetes.......0.. i. 10 12 3 8 
Diary tne sass sickae s 129 199 831 400 Cystitis . eee te 4 6 3 9 
Dysenterys ce s.5.8% 34 25 43 91 Seana aie... ona 9 1} 8 10 
Pt LUDLOU EU Duy = we a ' af Stricture. .J.ans... 12 20 18 15 
nfluenza sis...5.3. : : 
comme SG Be Jatt Fad. ete’ is or Pope peer pe crm ES eee 
Remittent Fever...) 10} 12] 371 381 |lvity, chiabirn 2 121} 95] 163} 17 
Typhus ............] 885 | 358) 619 | 1,279 ee ee alee ‘i 7 6 on? 
tad ey rk Acs ot: a o Ovarian Dropsy .... 9 8 7 9 
METS, dass 604 aes é , thon 
Hydrophobia ...... te Ta gee ae Bee “pene Vi aie Sys ay ae 
II, Inflammation...... 8 ae | oss *: 1X giethivitise baa ~ 3 2 5 
ie A sevens eu oy fe, He Rheumatism ...... 43| 46] 67] 65 
FOPSY ..504...80 a5 7 i ; 
Abseteid. ol tah 30{ 20} I8| 22 ee ee \) st} 40} 55] 69 
Nola ..03i0s ..03 a8 ¥ 2 3 1] X. Carbuncle.......... 1 3 1 5 
Mortification ...... 61 27 47 43 Phieamen.. ics... 9 1 9 8 
PUTpUra.ssseseesee, OR: go 4 tiene ny iced cise. dase... GP i541 15 ede 
Serofula..ca0e...se0' 37 | 65] 71 84 Pistullasnay 0. ties... 1 3 8 5 
Cancer oo. s..sses, 157 | 206 | 217 | 209 Disease of Skin,&c.| 4} 13] 17] WI 
Tumour ............ 4 Yi 2 teks Mid Age, |. ema... 898] 519} 651} 957 
Gout . i... sceeeee. 10.4 5h Boto ibe \7 || XII. Intemperance...... 10) , 23.) ; 24]. 28 
eee settee eee es ie vis = ne Privatioa ..i.:53... 10 6) lhdvudg 
COLMGY Fs ais ot ees 23 24 By) Vi ) g 
Malformations 17 54 46 52 hoi inca pera Fmaer amie STA pms 


186} 82) 938} 225 Causes not specified] 200} 207 | 235] 34 


* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metros 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. In this table the deaths in Lewisham and 


Hampstead for the December quarter in the previous years (1340-6), are included under the head of causes 
not specified. 


+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not onl 
has not been ascertained or stated; but al 
“found dead,’ natural causes,”? &c., &c. 


y deaths described as sudden, of which the cause | 
so all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as: 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1847. 


By James GLAIsHER, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


THE weather during the past quarter has been very remarkable in many respects. 
The daily temperature of the air, evaporation, and dew point, during the whole 
quarter, with the exceptions of the period between November 17 and November 21, 
and between December 20 and December 31, have been above the average for the 
season, and at times the departure has been very great. 

It may perhaps tend to clearness if I speak of each subject of investigation 
separately. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the month of October was 
52°9, which is 4°1, 7°5, 4°9, 3°4, 2°7, and 2°4 above those in the years 1841 to 
1846 respectively. The high temperature in this month is very remarkable; for the 
month of November was 46°9, which is 4°2, 4°1, 3°1, 2°9, 1°1, and 0°9 above those 
of the years 1841 to 1846 respectively; for the month of December was 42°8, which 
is 2°3 above that of 1841, 2°2 below that of 1842, 1°1 below that of 1843, 9°8 above 
that of 1844, 1°1 above that of 1845, and 9°9 above that of 1846, or it is 3°3 above 
the average for these six years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 47°5; that for 1841 was 44°0; for 1842 was 
44°4; for 1843 was 45°2; for 1844 was 42°2; for 1845 was 45°9; and for 1846 was 
43°1; so that the excess for this quarter above the corresponding quarter in the six 
preceding years is 3°5, 3°1, 2°3, 5°3, 1°6, and 4°4 respectively, or it is 3°4 above 
the average for these six years. This excess is very large indeed, considering that 
it extends over so long a period of time as one-fourth part of a year. 

The mean temperature of evaporation at Greenwich for the month of October 
was 50°9, which is 3°6 above that for the preceding six years; for the month of 
November was 45°6, which is 2°6 above that for the preceding six years; for the 
month of December was 41°6, which is 3°3 above that for the preceding six years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 46°0, which is 3°2 above that for the six 
preceding years. 

The mean temperature of the dew-point at Greenwich for the month of October 
was 49°1, which is 4°0, 6°7, 4°4, 3°1, 2°6, and 1°2 above that for the years 1841 to 
1846 respectively, or it is 3°7 above the average for these years; for the month of 
November was 44°1, which is 4°3, 3°7, 3°2, 2°2, 1°3, and 1°0 above that for the 
years 1841 to 1846 respectively, or it is 2°6 above the average for these years; for ~ 
the month of December was 39°8, which is 4°6 above that for 1841, 3°4 below that 
for 1842, 2°2 below that for 1843, 9°8 above that for 1844, 2°2 above that for 1845, 
and 10°4 above that for 1846, or it is 3°6 above the average for these years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 44°3, which is 3°3 above that for the six 
preceding years. 

The mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air for the quarter was 3°2 grains, 
which is 0°4 grain above that for the preceding six years. 

The additional weight of water required to saturate a cubic foot of air was 0°4 
grain; the average for the preceding six years was 0°3 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere for the quarter was 0°900, which 
is the same as that for the six preceding years. 

The mean elastic force of vapour for the quarter was 0°310 inch, which is 0°30 
inch above the average for the six preceding years. 
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The mean reading of the barometer at Greenwich for the quarter was 29°829 
inches, which is 0°11] inch above the average of the six preceding years. 

The average weight of a cubic foot of air under the average temperature, humi- 
dity, and pressure, was 940 grains; the average for the six preceding years was 543 
grains. 

The rain fallen at Greenwich within the quarter was six inches in depth; this 
quantity is two inches less than the average for the six preceding years. The total 
amount of rain fallen in the year 1847 was 17°6 inches, which is nearly eight inches 
less than the average amount for the six preceding years. 

The temperature of the Thames water was 48°2 by day, and 47°6 by night. 
The water, on an average, was nearly of the same temperature as the air. 

The horizontal movement of the air was about 950 miles weekly, being somewhat 
less than the average amount. 

The highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in air at the height of four 
feet above the ground, and protected as much as possible from the effects of radiation 
and rain, were 73°2 and 24%. 

The average daily range of the readings of thermometers in air at the height of 
four feet, was 11°7, which is 3°8 greater than the average range for the six pre- 
ceding years. 

In October the readings of the thermometer on grass were at or below 32° on five 
nights, and the lowest reading was 26°5. In November it was below 32° on thirteen 
nights, and the lowest reading was 18°. In December it was below 32° on sixteen 
nights, and the lowest reading was 19°3. The periods of time, however, during 
which these readings have continued were very short, owing to the very cloudy state 
of the sky during the nights. The amount of heat radiated from the earth at 
night during the past quarter was very small indeed. 

The mean amount of cloud during the quarter was such as to cover, upon the 
average, a little more than three-fourths of the whole sky. The month of December 
was more clouded than any month since January, 1845. 

It is a fact well worthy of notice, that from the beginning of this quarter till the 
20th of December, the electricity of the atmosphere was almost always in a neutral 
state, so that no signs of electricity whatever were shown for several days together 
by any of the electrical instruments. During this period I several times minutely 
examined the whole of the electrical apparatus, and always found it in a satisfactory 
state. On the above day, and on every day afterwards till the end of the quarter, 
active electricity was shown. 

The approximate mean monthly temperature for other places besides Greenwich 
are shown in the subjoined tables, and they differ but little in each month from 
those of Greenwich. In the comparison between places situated at different eleva- 
tions, there is one leading difference in respect to temperature which we must expect 
to find, viz., that at the places of a higher level, a lower mean temperature, and a 
greater range of temperature take place, than at places situated at a lower level. 
These conditions are very clearly shown in the subjoined tables. 

The monthly mean temperatures of the places in Cornwall and Devonshire, in 
each of these three months, were somewhat above those at other places. At 
Exeter, however, the difference in this respect from those in other counties is 
small; in fact, the weather at this place during the past quarter, has more nearly 
resembled that of places out of these counties than that of places situated within 
them. 

The remarkably cold period referred to above, which happened between No- 
vember 17 and November 21, periods of so different temperature, deserves parti- 
cular notice. As far as J can infer from the Meteorological returns from the country, 
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it seems to have been general. Snow, to a considerable depth, fell within this period 
in Suffolk; but it is not noticed as having fallen elsewhere. The particulars of the 
changes of temperature in the months of November and December I have detailed 
in the Weekly Reports for December. I may here remark, however, that during 
these two months the usual diurnal rise and fall of the temperatures of the air and 
of the dew-point very frequently did not take place, and they were often reversed, a 
nocturnal rising temperature, and a daily falling temperature, being of frequent 


occurrence. 
As might be expected from these anomalous changes of temperature, the usual 


diurnal difference in the readings of the barometer did not take place. The read- 
ings of the barometor did not take place. The readings, at times, constantly in- 
creased for several days together, and then decreased for several days together. In 
December, on the 7th day, at 35 a.m., the remarkably low reading of 28°383 inches 
took place at Greenwich ; and this low reading was general over the country, but it 
first took place at northern places, and then at southern; thus the minimum occurred 
at Durham on December 6, at 6 p.m., and it was 27°89 inches; at Stonyhurst, 
during the evening, and it was 27°841 inches; at Liverpool, at 10° e.m., and it 
was 28'184 inches; at Cambridge, on December 7th, at 15 30™ a.m., and it was 
28°382 inches; and at Greenwich, on December 7, at 3 a.m., and it was, as stated 
above, 28°383 inches. A reading so low as this is of rare occurrence. The pre- 
vious instances at Greenwich are as follows:—In 1783, on March 6, the reading 
was 28°12 inches; in 1809, on December 17, the reading was 28°20 inches; in 1821, 
on December 25, the reading was 27°89 inches; in 1824, on November 23, the 
reading was 28°37 inches; and in 1843, on January 13, the reading was 28°10 
inches. ; 

During the quarter there were eight exhibitions of Aurora Borealis, which 
occurred on the following days: —October 15, 23, and 24; November 1, 2, and 19; 
December 2, and 19. That on October 24 was one of the finest I have seen (see the 
‘¢ Philosophical Magazine’ for November, and the ‘‘ Atheneum’’ for November). 
At every one of these times the magnets were much disturbed. The magnetic dis- 
turbance connected with the Aurora of October 24, exhibited a greater amount of 
consecutive disturbance than had been before experienced at Greenwich, since the 
establishment of the Magnetic Observatory in 1840. (See the ‘‘ Philosophical 
Magazine’’ for January, 1848, and a forthcoming account of the Aurora seen in 
Cambridge, by Mr. Morgan, of the Cambridge Observatory.) 

From the preceding remarks it will be seen, that the weather during the past 
quarter has been very unusual indeed. I have searched all meteorological records at 
my command, which have been made in the previous fifty years, and I have failed 
to find any season of similar character. In the year 1806 the average temperature 
for the last quarter of the year was 50°1, (see ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions’’ for that 
year,) and this result nearly agrees with that found by Luke Howard, Esq., (see his 
Climate of London,) which was 50°3; but although this value is greater than that 
of the past three months, yet I am inclined to think that the temperature of that 
period in 1806 did not really exceed that of 1847, as at that time all mean tempe- 
ratures depended solely on uncompared self-registering thermometers, and it is 
found that even with good self-registering thermometers a subtractive correction is 
always required to deduce from them the true mean for the month. The only 
October in this century whose temperature seems really to have exceeded that of the 
past October is that of 1811. So that whether we compare the weather of the past 
quarter by longer or shorter periods with weather of similar kind in past years, the 
character which it exhibits is rare and remarkable. 
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From the numbers in the first column it appears that the volume of dry air was 
very nearly the same at all parts of the country. The mean of all the results in the 
first column is 29°640 inches, and this may be considered as the pressure of dry air 
for England during the quarter ending December 31, 1847. 

From the numbers in the second column, we find for the quarter ending December 
31, 1847, that the mean temperature of the air for the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 48°9, and for the remaining counties, excepting those N. of latitude 
54°, was 45°7, and that the mean temperature of Durham and Newcastle was 44°8. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 8°6; at Brighton and Liverpool was 6°4; and the mean value for all other 
places was 10°5. The greatest mean daily ranges took place at Hartwell, Cambridge, 
Latimer Rectory, Uckfield, &c., and the least occurred at Brighton, Liverpool, 
Torquay, Truro, Norwich, &c. 

The highest reading during the quarter was at Greenwich, which was 73°2, and 
the lowest was at Beckington, which was 14°. The extreme range of temperature 
in England, during the quarter, was therefore 59°2. 

The average quarterly range of the thermometer readings in Cornwall and Devon- 
shire was 35°7 ; at Brighton and Liverpool was 33°6; at those places situated between the 
latitudes of 51° and 523° was 44°7; and between the latitudes of 521° and 55° was 36°. 
The ranges at those places situated at a high elevation, in all cases, are much greater 
than at those places situated in the same parallel of latitude, but at a lower elevation. 

The mean direction of the wind for all places was $.W., except at Brighton, 
where it was N.E. 

From the numbers in the ninth column it appears that the distribution of cloud 
has been nearly the same at all parts of the country, and such as to cover three- 
fourths of the whole sky. 

The fall of rain has been the largest in Cornwall and Devonshire, the average 
amount for the quarter was 16 inches, and it has fallen on a greater number of days 
in those counties than in any others, the average number is 54, but this number was 
exceeded by 7 at Truro. At Torquay the number was 43 only. At Walworth the 
fall seems to have been the least in amount, but this value is not confirmed by those 
at neighbouring places. The next in order is Cambridge, Lewisham, Saffron Waldon, 
Greenwich, Uckfield, Cardington, and Norwich. (The construction of the several 
gauges are different, and many of them have not been tested either by weighing the 
collected water, or by accurately measuring the vessels in which it is received. At 
Walworth, Crosley’s self-registering gauge is used, which construction of gauge, 
after being in use a short time, does not truly register the fall, and should not be 
depended upon solely in any case.) . 

Columns 12 to 16 contain the mean hygrometrical results, and they are nearly iden- 
tical at most places. At Beckington, however, the air seems to have been nearly in a 
state of saturation during these three months, 1f the instruments be good by which the ob- 
servations were made, they have not, however, been compared with standards. The 
degree of humidity in the Vale of Aylesbury is greater than that due to its latitude, and 
this seems to be decided, as the results at three different stations agree very well together. 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending December 31, 1847, was 3°4 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending December 31, 1847, was 0°4 grains. 

The mean degree of humidity in the quarter ending December 31, 1847, was 0°903. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 
4:2 inches in the quarter ending December 31, 1847. 

The mean weight of air under its average heat, humidity, aud pressure, in the 
quarter ending December 31, 1847, was 538 grains. 

And those values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3°8 grains; 0°3 grain; 
0°914; 4°8 inches and 537 grains. 

The results from the station in Ireland, depending on the temperature of the air, 
the direction and strength of the wind, and the amount of clouds, agree with those in 
England at the same latitude; but the results which depend on humidity of the air, 
and on the amount of rain, exhibit an excess over those in England. 

N.B.—Skeleton Forms, drawn up by Mr. Glaisher, for the registration of Meteo: - 


ological Observations twice a day, are on sale at Mr. J. Clark’s, Stationer, 13, Moor- 
gate-street, near the Bank, London. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1847 and 1848 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 93. ) 
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Sources of Revenue. 
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Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
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Total Income........ 


Sources of Revenue. 
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Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Ching.Money’ 62.25, 14..00050% 
Imprest and other Moneys 

Repayments of Advances .... 


Total Income........ 


Years ending 5th April. 

















Deduct Decrease 


oer er oe eres eooe 











1847. 1848, Increase, Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
18,796,620 17,960,275 ve 836,345 
12,547,657 | 12,080,482 467,175 
7,062,828 6,760,932 neat 301,896 

4,257,158 4,347,571 90,413 me 
5,464,581 5,459,369 Ami 5,212 
820,000 866,000 46,000 idkis 
112,000 61,000 Ane 51,000 
318,161 148,640 169,521 
49,379,005 47,684,269 136,413 | 1,831,149 
667,644 455,021 a 212,623 
193,497 187,235 6,262 
778,506 473,616 304,890 
51,018,652 48,800,141 136,413 | 2,354,924 
PI CUMC HARIEVECASE! isch tired Mieikevocendvevees 136,413 
Decrease on the Year .....ccccccccccseeeeneees 2,218,511 
Quarters ending 5th April. 
1847. 1848. Increase. Decrease, 
£ £ cS x 
4,447,673 4,392,650 oh 55,023 
1,652,865 2,002,601 349,736 aaa 
1,817,282 1,618,668 ny 198,614 
130,892 143,902 13,010 beak 
2,033,072 2,041,640 8,568 
219,000 221,000 2,000 nee 
37,000 21,000 tose 16,000 
92,593 56,307 36,286 
10,430,377 10,497,768 373,314 305,923 
Ae 455,021 455,021 ee 
53,859 24,452 29,407 
164,568 74,138 90,430 
10,648,804 11,051,379 828,335 425,760 


425,760 





Decrease on the Quarter.... £402,575 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 


account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1848, was 11,065,324. 


The 


total charge upon it was 7,427,038/., leaving a surplus of 3,638,2861. 
The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the 
charge on the Consolidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th April, 1848, 


is stated at 1,435,398/. 
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CORN. 


g 
Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1848; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94.) 

















Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans, | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1848, Weekly of Sie. Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 


Average| Weeks | Average | Average |Average|Average | Average 
regulating 











Duty. 
ee a ee aie Bath Saas Yee) 
yy eeks ending 

1848. 8. CSN 82. Gk 8. G1 $s, sees see od. 
January WU, 6 cig sides ca naiaiente dove te O38 LL) 62. B31 $1 20 7.) 29 ld BOO dad 10 
Pines shows Poclieuexewastuenicttnc pial 63.10] 62 10.1.3) 7 )°20 11 131 4140 8} 46 0 
SR Ee as ae ee 53. 5 | 68 1.) 30 6 | 21. 0129 21 89 1) 46 4 
OME core agack 6 ws te Ree BERS cago Liles sa 30 - 42 1°21 1] S0e*s | oee Oa. 2 
MOO ace Mase, eiosteta's © sia) tieeasane tal 62. 012538 8 1 30. 84-91 SSO. 6 1SS8" “77455 
February § 5 3, . SE Eo ra ice 51 2) 62 3F 1:30 9.1 20 SF) 826 4'S8" S42: 9 
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BOAR cite AG we ove oe iaeta ee COA 2) 55D. 4h, BO: 0). 20 ySun8d eBaitasS..0 | 41 7 
March EN 2 aie Sia anal oideiandinedigin ne 49,11 ),.60 104.30 8 | 20 5| 30 5 | 86 9) 41 8 
DM itartsierdee\ ASiaifacs “obs ua. acho inary tes OO. 21-60 7 | 30. A 20" 21 33° 2-36 Brad 
BE oo oie co Stais, canes Hane oan 50 4] 50 5 | 80 51|]20 4] 28 6 | 386 2) 39 10 
RBS SESE SoOGn Od ae 61 47 50° 6) 3041 | 20 4] 30 4135 51) 38 2 
Average of | verve ide dO apr 61 7/52 0| 3010/20 8] 30 9| 8711] 42 8 

the Quarter 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Flour imported in each of the Months ending 5th 
January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1848; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Ware- 
house at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 94.) 


















































WHEAT. 
: Hi 
Months Imported, Bees ah In Warehouse at the Month’s end. 
cndingaipees- eee ee ee a eee 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1848 qrs. rs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qus. qrs. 
5th Jan.| 228,993 2,739 | 231,732 | 229,059 2,739 | 231,798 
5th Feb.| 82,153 86 | 82,239 | 82,153 86 | 82,239 ie ae +s 
5th Mar.| 98,826 257} 99,083 | 97,244 257 | 97,501 1,581 as 1,581 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Entered for H 
Months Imported. _ cee nig In Warehouse at the Month’send. 
ending, [saree | aa ere 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 
1848 cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts, cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. 
5th Jan.}| 18,813} 12,689} 31,502} 20,094] 12,863] 32,957 1,376 es 1,376 
5th Feb.) 40,569} 11,853] 51,922} 41,945| 11,863} 53,298 ; Par 


5thMar| 145,108] 2,144 | 147,252| 145,108| 2,144| 147,259 60 f 50 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 
An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 
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8th Victoria, c. 32, for th 


Weeks ending on Saturday, the 8th January, the 5th February, and the 


4th March, 1848.—(Continued from p. 95.) 





IssuzE DeparRTMENT. 


Weeks ending 


8th Jan., 1848. 


5th Feb., 1848. 


4th March, 1848, 














£ ee 2) 

Notes sstied (1.456 ea evs deles am 25,876,770 27,210,880 28,205,830 
Government Debt .........6.. 11,015,100 11,015,100 ] 1,015,100 
Other Seeuritios. «sc cescse cee 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 10,476,623 11,767,865 12,762,502 
Silver Bullion.. REE aae 1,400,147 1,443,015 1,443,328 

TOtal i i stes 25,876,770 27,210,880 28,205,830 

BankinG DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital ... .Jcs00se 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Rest cere rere rere rere ee ee re 3,684,629 3,803,998 3,980,840 
Public Deposits 6). 55s 00+ 2s §,414,008 4,574,063 6,574,785 
Other Deposits .........-.00% 10,848,286 10,299,027 9,249,804 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 846,364 898,217 830,260 

POR. e t50 8 Fe 34,128,305 35,188,689 


35,356,287 


Sr ELIE | SSS DEL EEL I TELLIN | a I PIPES AIH EY PERLE IED 


Government Securities, including 
Dead Weight Annuities .... } yO00e oe? 
Other Securities... 6s 50.600 16,345,958 
INO GES? Ada, S/sae wt PeNal oe eivane ene" 7,315,385 
Gold and Silver Coin 701,591 
PE otal live gains 35,356,287 





11,553,914 11,574,921 
13,888,592 13,115,456 
8,074,925 9,830,215 
610,874 668,097 
34,128,305 35,188,689 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 


during the weeks ending 4th December, 1847, 


29th, 1848.—( Continued from p. 95.) 


4th Dec., 
Banks. 1847. 
England—Private Banks .........+. 3,698,050 
Joint Stock Banks ...... 2,576,770 


Scotland—Chartered, Private, and } 
Joint Stock Banks...... 

Ireland—Bank of Ireland 

Private and Joint Stock 

Bama ys victec as oie ve oe \ 


3,732,485 
3,175,400 
2,147,341 


oo ee ere ee sere 





15,330,046 





SE ORES. @ 18.56 arora 





January 1st, and January 








Ist Jan., 29th Jan., 
1848. 1848. 
3,628,273 3,745,700 
2,410,222 2,534,855 
3,341,317 3,161,022 
3,088,700 3,098,425 
2,107,416 2,135,491 
14,475,928 14,675,493 
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BANKRUPTCY. 

An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending March 31, 1848; showing the Counties 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.--(Continued 
Srom p. 96.) 
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Report to the Council of the Statistical Society of London From a Committee 
of its Fellows appointed to make an Investigation into the State of 
the Poorer Classes in St. George’s in the East, with the sum of £25 
given for this purpose by Henry Hauiam, Esq., F.R.S., aided by a 
Donation of £10 from R. A. Suanry, Esq., M.P., and further sums 
Jrom the General Resources of the Society. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 17th April and 15th May, 1848.] 


St. Gzorer’s in the East was sclected for this inquiry as a district 
comprising a considerable population of the labouring classes, resem- 
bling in condition the people of many surrounding localities, and 
offering, in fact, an example of the average condition of the poorer 
classes of the metropolis. 

The general mass of the labouring population in urban localities, 
where they are subject to influences over which they have but a 
partial control, being now avowedly an object. of public policy as 
well as philanthropic solicitude, the Committee, with the advice of 
the gentleman whose liberality had given it being, determined to 
make a complete and detailed examination, and a careful analytical 
statement of the condition of such a body of the poorer labouring 
classes of the metropolis, as their means would permit them to 
embrace within the limits of their inquiry, rather than devote those 
means to exhibiting the condition of any one of those lowest sinks 
of barbarism and vice, which sanitary and other reports have recently 
placed with such painful truth before the public. Investigation must 
not stop until these are removed, for they are but the local accumu- 
lation of general evils, which can never be completely dissipated until 
great changes have been accomplished in the whole frame of society. 
But since their population is, to some extent, the drainage from the 
grades next above them, we should rather hope to find a cure by 
cutting off the supply of degradation than by attempting to reform 
and elevate it in the lowest depths to which it can sink, 
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The St. Mary’s district of St. George’s in the East was accordingly 
selected for the elaborate analysis which it was determined to make; 
and the portion concerning which it was ultimately found practicable 
to obtain every varied item of information, was the great block of 
habitations included between White Horse Lane, which is the com- 
mencement of the Commercial Road, on the north, and Cable Street 
and the New Road on the south; and between the New Road on the 
east and Church Lane on the west. This is, in fact, the whole of 
St. Mary’s district north of Cable Street; and it is one of those com- 
posed of dingy streets, of houses of small dimensions and moderate 
elevation, very closely packed in ill-ventilated streets and courts, such 
as are commonly inhabited by the working classes of the east end; 
and, indeed, it may be said, of all parts of London, beyond the limits 
of that congested band round its centre, where overcrowding is carried 
to the greatest excess. 

The period occupied in the inquiry was chiefly the summer half 
of the year 1845, and the abstract was made in the course of the 
following year. Annexed is the form of a table in which the par- 
ticulars relating to the several families in each house were carefully 
registered, after they had been collected, in note-books with marginal 
indications corresponding with the headings of this table. A complete 
re-arrangement of the materials was then made under the head of each 
occupation. From these second abstracts, the following tables have 
been compiled. ; 


Male |Female| Able- | Able- Aged | Aged 
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The annexed preliminary table shows the condition of all the 


with the exception of Upper and Middle Grove 


streets in this region, 


labourers who surround them, 


ly occupied by persons in a condition 


of life somewhat above that of the poor 


Streets, which are almost whol 


o 2 
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Tase I, —Names of Streets, Courts, and Places of St. Mary’s District of St. George’s in the East| 


condition as regards Lighting and Paving; 
a ERAN RI A DR BLN et A SST ET SES SS IESE OTSA AS AA ANIA SESS SS SINGS iA A 










































































Height of Houses. Length Open or not at Each Paving and 
and Width of Place. End. Lighting. 
ae SPlace: pais Height | Length | Width | Open | Open Paved |Neither) 
i of of of at at Various Paved and but pa 
houses in | streetin] street both one entrances. lighted. not 
stories. | yards. | in feet. | ends. | end. lighted. lighted. i 
Stories*. | Yards. Feet. 
Upper Grove Street.........+.- 2 600 24 1 Well “ os 
Batty’s Garden .....-s+es.++0s. 2 90 |Av. 8 1 Partially | .. me 
Henry Street .......-ccscserese 2 120 17 1 : ite Well 
Everard Street ..... Be See se o- 130 18 1 & Well 
Rix Court .....csccecscesceoes ‘ 2 60 9 1 as m Partially 
Rhan’s Court......... piceislelniets : 2 18 OA eka 1 os Well 
Philip  Streeti-/rceiwieers< ss veces 2 100 11 1 ye aie Well 
Splidts Terrace .....0......-.« 2 1380 | Av. 15 1 : aie Well 
Meme S treet epretiere'e se eisiele'els)+ 01 y) 220 16 1 ae Well 
Ven PP TACO rerenceiste «la eieters tere ieieviere 9 40 12 he Opening in centre Well 
BE Wemn@ountieey wie eiicwtereieain.s ote 1 2 15 11 oe l os ei 1 
Blacksmith’s Arms Piace...... 5 2 50 1 ee as ms Partially 
'PIONVASHOLNCE Gee sole wells eleis ola'e/sie1s 2 130 30 1 ce i Well 
mentalay IHG Goo eocoodbOnOUnOT < By 20 USS: |i Be 1 me Well 
Prince of Orange Court atoGoaGo 2 32 9 1 4 Ae Well 
GlobewRlacerwccs cr svsterelsis olieloleler« 2 40 (aa\ onsen 1 - Well 
PlizabethrSereet os. sc cisiecle © o00.0 2 130 Dag 1 oe Partially 
Severn Street............ 5a.60Ida 2 96 27 1 Well 
IVEATV AMI SELECT e:elois « aise os + 2 100 27 1 Well 
INOTURSTTEet foc e se co es ee 6s 2,afew3} 300 30 1 Well 
Blacksmith’s Arms Court...-... 2 40 OE Pe an ws a Partially 
Campbells Place </. <2. 0+ 93 44 | Av.12 se 1 i Well 
Frederick Street ...... aleverechctenels 2 120 16 ] 50 Well 
Chrarles*Streeé .2).:.0. 0100 loc cers 2 70 15 ] 56 Well 
Providence Street..........0.. 2 118 21 1 a6 Well 
Chureh Diane ee casi nes yee Qand3| 560 33 1 ae Well 
Hampshire Court), .0..12001-- 6 2 30 12 1 56 Well 
Qieen’ si Courts cele otleie = cleil oe 2 20 12 1 Well 
Batiyasm laces cy. sferereilet ii «ieee 2 16 it 1 be 1 3 
Abela mildings) cisstaya.sscetereyenets oie 2 18 11 1 50 ] Ps 
Christian Streetaste 0. ci. sstele a5 6 
Lower King Street........... } Zand 3} 550 33 l : me melt we Bo 
Mata PIRCC s.r scng orsle's «ocr « 2 16 Sar ais 1 53 Well 
Mia til day Stree trsieetieiee ee «stesso = 2 32 12 1 56 ‘sik Well 
Batty 7s Soneet. cso ase iciers OOO Ga 2and3| 150 27 1 vs ae Well 
Gloucester Buildings........... 2 78 Pa eae 1 eis Well as os 
Batty’s Cowre joosck colcces cake ae 2 2) A ine l ste Partially | .. = 
/ 
Groves COWL errs oat< sielesloleiesisie'* 2 40 LOR Grea 3¢ | eee } ae me 1 
L B ae centre 
ower Berner’s Street........ 
Upper Berner’s Street........ } 3 300 Pas I os Wee 
NlOyd2SaCOunts sielereies otele sGoSaoc 2 8 Gulesss 1 |Anarrow entrance ie me 1 
Hondon Perrace.:. <<s..1fs -- > ve 2, 316 103} 1 Well 
IPaEE OG MS URC CUaeieialieloleusieicts| sVeleietela 2 554 194; 1 Well 
came daverStreety ci ct ets 4/e/eers « 2 81 24 1 a : Bad 
Norman?s Buildings: 5. .....%.4. 2 7 1S se ] ore Badly 
VamesmPlacew ss. ccc ihestayese 6 ster 2 ik 9 . 1 aA Ne ] 
AVE St LOULY: tate cc snecevers 's etsisvsle: sieveinutis 2 4 3 .- 1 
CKOSSISPPECE as 6s cue selene wis 'gies © 2 34 21 i So 3¢ Badly 
“Han gdalenCour Gers se sicteloitoisi. a ss. 2 3 Gh | Sige 56 ae Badly 
Marmaduke Places... .hec..+s- 2 32 PA | ee 1 0 Well 
Marmaduke Street ...e. cess 2 Not | stated 1 ase se Well 
St. Georges! Courtin. cuss asics 2 73 15 1 a ae Well 
MUMS? (COL Gh goo cobkdeoebu 4p 2 11 4s ] ° 55 
Wellington Buildings, (Saml. St.) 2 39 12 ] : Well 
Waterloo Place, (Samuel Street). 2 64 74 1 Badly 
Sawiwmel Street oo. sera sreeeinnc es 2 175 15 1 { pete est i 
JONMSiHeetey pencockieucieel verre 2and 3 Not | stated.| 1 56 36 Well 
PAMES SOMLECbr. srs oparesteleteers ares ials 2 Not | stated.| .. Bo 30 Well 
St. George’s Terrace............ 2 170 43] .. ] . Well 
Marman: Streets ./. (assis 0/0 lene 2 112 QTE ete 5 ve Tolerably 
Western Passage: accsecsscuess 2 12 6 1 ts ve Well 
Marmaduke Court: 4.2.5.0). 6. 2 Hoke 6 An ..  |Opening in centre Well 
Turner’s Buildings, (Grove St.).. 2 29 18 1 Be 36 Well 
cee GroverStreet an eu. cee 2 140 2 Nios x2 AS Well 
Sher ci Saar au ay Reet } 2  |Nodetaljiled acjcount | given jof these streets|— See Remarks 
Well 42 
63 Streets, Courts, and Places.. a 6,0853 8953] 32 20 4 { Partially } 4 4 
| or badly 12 
BCT ERE oice Suisdiaiele« eat ee nes US, fs 7 + on 1 











* Reckoning the ground floor as one story, i If ee were on and eae sur ciaae drains the drainage’ was | 
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North of Cable Street, with the Height of Buildings, Length and Width of Streets, &e., and their 
Cleansing, Drainage, and Supply of Water. 























Cleansing. Drainage}. Water. 
Toleras Good | Toler- Bad Plentiful REMARKS. 
e bly Badly | grain- able dvaine supply 
cleaned. | cleaned. | cleaned. age. rain- age. three times a 
Aes week. 
1 ee ] ee l 
oe +. A6 Ae a 1 1 Batty’s Garden.—At one end only open by an 
1 a 1 <5 a 1 arch 3 ft. 10 in. wide and 9 ft. high. 
I except } 1 l Many of the houses in this street 
ie eastend| J ** re 1 have no back premises, neither 
1 a fe 1 ‘ 1 light nor ventilation from behind, 
] 3 56 1 : 1 and consequently are close, damp, 
1 SE 1 ne é 1 and unhealthy. The street is 
1 J os 1 1 angular, and at one corner of the 
.. : ne 1 1 narrow part is a dust-heap, on 
l ‘ ee 1 ee 1 which is thrown night-soil and re- 
1 : 3 1 : 1 fuse of every description, which 
oe é 1 ] ; l saturates and penetrates through 
1 : a 1 ; 1 the walls to the premises behind, 
a ; ts 1 : ; 1 creating a most disgusting nuisance 
1 ; : 1 ‘ é 1 to the tenants. This dust-heap is 
1 aie nd 1 ; cs 1 directly opposite the door of one of 
26 : 1 1 . ae 1 the houses. Some of the privies 
1 we 1 : 1 are entirely choaked and cannot be 
: : ae 1 F 1 used. 
1 “ 1 1 
1 pipe to suppl 
7 wf ere fete ea 
say 10 houses. 
1 : ] 3 oe 1 | Campbell’s Place.—These houses are very con- 
1 ‘i 1 is Rio 1 fined in the rear, having neither 
1 _ 1 ae ae 1 door nor window in the ground. 
1 1 ae ee 1 floor. 
1 1 ce c 1 
1 1 ae 1 
] 1 e ee 1 
1 1 C 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 ‘ ; I 1 
1 4 a 1 1 
1 : aie 1 - 1 
j ae 1 ‘ 1 
a 1 1 Sc 1 | Batty’s Court.—No light or air behind. 
Ne water-butts, | 
: 1 1 oe {s only1 cock for} 
all the houses. 
iL oe 1 ° 1 
I : 1 
ee ee l 1 ] 
ae 1 ie 1 ae 1 Patriot Street.—Rooms small, 6 by 12. 
ie aah 5 1 1 
36 cc i 5 oe 1 1 i Norman’s Buildings.—IUnhabitants complain 
oe 1 c a 1 1 greatly of damp, also of rats and 
. 1 ; Ke 1 1 beetles. 
Be 1 c 2¢ 1 1 
Se 1 Oe 1 1 
; 1 se A 1 ae tl Marmaduke Place.—Good houses. g 
* 1 : cd 1 Ll | Marmaduke St.-Houses generally in bad condition 
a 1 : 1 1 St. George’s Court.—Houses generally dilapi- 
4 “ie : 1 1 dated. Rooms 12 by 10. 
1 we 1 Ae ] Wellington Buildings.— Houses have no back yards 
1 Fs iA 1 1 and are infested with beetles and bugs 
1 1 Waterloo Place.—No. 14 to 20 rebuilding. 
1 Be ate 1 1 
1 ce ae ] 1 y , 
1 ae i! 1 1 St. George’s Terrace.—Houses in very bad 
a 1 ae . 1 1 repair. 
es a 1 1 f ; 
4 1 : ae 1 ] | Marmaduke Court.—Inhabitants very poor. 
be 1 1 
i 1 1 1 Lower Grove Street.—Chiefly respectable. 


Middle Grove Street.—Same length as Upper 
Ce rie ag ee ne a Grove Street. Between Upper and 
——} Lower Grove Street open at each 
: end, Nos. 4,5, 6, and 7, as Upper 

89 6 Wf 44 4 14 61 j Grove Street, 
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Illness, in the meaning of the following table, is such as produces 
confinement to the house, and incapacity for labour or exertion.. The 
proportion of such illness is small; and the appearance of the children, 
even, is very healthy, wherever three is a sufficiency of food; for they 
are early sent, as much as possible, out of the confined rooms of 
their parents, though sometimes into little, filthy, smoky, dame schools, 
py no means preferable; except that they have to pass through the 
streets to arrive at them. Others of these schools, however, are clean 
and fairly ventilated, and kept by persons with habits of order and 


propriety. 
TasLe II. 


Population and State of Health of the Families of the Working Classes in 
St. Mary’s District of St. Georges in the East, north of Cable Street. 












































Whole 
wel: Hl, Population. 
Number of families visited ........ 1,802 
Male children under 15 ................ 1,636 49 
Female children under 15. ............ 1,632 28 
3,268 re == 37345 
PTE MIRCS vee sks cvacinresstevelocescitagoan 1,886 42 
laLG Pemmpales? ts iceiseitvnsiorsscevsencouce 2,005 88 
3,891 130 = 4,021 
Aged and infirm males _.........iss00 38 15 
Aged and infirm females ................ 60 18 
98 oo Oe | 
Population not classified ............4... =. 5. BL 
Total of families, exclusive of A 
single men and women ............ } 7,257 _ Tar 
Single men in families.............. peasy 88 ed 
Single women in families................ 64 
Pct WMS i els Moco deeb acadelseens 122 ad za. 22 
Adult females ...... acter tea tiara 67 3 = 70 
Aged and infirm males ......c..cc 3 r = 
Aged and infirm females ...........0000 4 4 = 8 


1204 houses visited. Families... 1,954 














ee 
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Tasxe III. 
Country of the Heads of the Families. 


SS TIL AS PST PR SSE ZS PS SES RSM I ES POR 



































fale Single Single Total 

Families. Men, Women. Families. 

TOBGOW. 42.8 28a a ie 857 27 29 913. 
England and WalleS...........cccceeee 622 31 21 674 
rere. a ee ke aie: 159 5 6 170 
SSCGEI AIS fo calcticeiad oad ineceartobegaileies 42 in ] 43 
POPU MAUS A acsssticinectacsccefosseithees 100 10 woke 110 
Not ascertained © s....cissjccoseedsisossdees 22 15 a 44 
© OCAl j.ccesscasseeee: 1,802 88 64 1,954 





The excess of foreigners, indicated by this table, is partly attribu- 
table to some foreign sailors having their homes here, but chiefly to 
the sugar-bakers, being nearly all Germans; and to their credit it 
ought to be added, that they are a cleanly, orderly, and well-conducted 
body of men, chiefly worshippers at the German chapel in the 
neighbourhood. | 

The total population—men, women, and children—included in the 
scope of the present inquiry is here seen to be 7,711, comprised in 
1,204 houses, and 1,954 families; reckoning as a separate family every 
one whose earnings were not thrown into some common stock, for 
boarding and lodging. 125 single men included in the inquiry, are 
thus reckoned to form 88 families; because some of them lodge 
together; and 78 single women and widows without incumbrance, 
make, in like manner, 64 families; an excess of gregariousness on the 
part of the men which is worthy of observation. 

The economical condition of single persons of both sexes being alto- 
gether different from that of the great mass of the’population, they are 
kept under separate heads in the following abstract, as also are 151 
widows, with incumbrance, the total number in whose families amounts 
to 577, or nearly 34 in each family, while the general average of the 
district is 4. The remaining 1,651 families, including 6,991 individuals, 
or 41 individuals to each, are classified, as far as possible, according to 
the occupation of the head of each; being that circumstance which 
brings in its train the most numerous and most potent of the influences 
which affect the relative condition of all. Every occupation which 
had any considerable number of the heads of families engaged in 
it, is, in fact, separately specified in the following tables, and they 
are 27 in number; leaving a surplus of 396 families, including 1,663 
individuals, still unclassed, under the head of miscellaneous. These, 
however, are all brought together in a separate sheet, similar to those 
in which the whole of the particulars concerning each of the other 
groups is abstracted. Annexed is a list of these groups, with the 
numbers in each, from which it will appear that the number of mere 
“labourers” (in great part about the docks) is alone nearly equal to 
all the ‘‘ miscellaneous; while of shoemakers there are 101, gunsmiths 
87, carpenters 76, tailors 72, sailors 67, coopers 64, carmen 50, &c. 
This list is followed by a classification of the *‘ miscellancous,” under 
the heads of their several occupations. 
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Taste [V.— 











fen bs : eee 
2 ; 2 oe Guasined Families 7 
Trades. r n 3 a y a 3 S 8 g g : 4 : Heads 
E a 2 5 : ae : = * . . : e & Families. 
Bohm (ale ele | ene eee 
jie pees a? Wis is ih Gd hah ae eh 
27 VLAbOurers wees ss.c05 00 soeef,, 268 | 1,478 |.4°0.1 30 1141] 108) 61117 7 117 6) 4 5,696 
20 | GURSMIENS, i050 0.00 5206 os 87 384 | 4°4].. 21 eal oO 1, ON ee eos 3,635 0 
14 | Gunmakers....... a ealnere alos 26 166 | 4:1 : FA 10R 7) 2 658 0 
260 |\SHOCMARERS «0.6 s:s/0smeyeinc 10] 393 J o°9 116 | 26) 34) 16) 8 1-1 1,766 0 
17 | Berick layers on. stesceie.t navies a 31 134 |.4°3) 2) 2) 8) 951.8) .. 2 686 0 
22) HEOOPEN Rd s:. sence -seewinns a9 seK9 64 | 264) 4°1] 1 6] 15).15 | 221-2] 2) 1) 1,603 0 
10 | Engineers ..'...0006.ses00+- 20 ‘oY A Ne ae Aa S) Dhe ON etlvee) 629 0 
6 | Umbrella-makers .......... 11 59 | 5°41] .. 2 eal ONS ee 292 0 
PO ePOrCers seesicic ce cco e sees 34 162 ar SMS pO Tet ee | es 1 561 6 
20, | CakMe@n.g cic ctccsemss scales 50 219; 4°4] 1 6] S31 21 2 ne pee 869 0 
7 | BUCCORS: cites 0% che oe. c00< dioaats 13 60 1 4°6 las Shr Ojo Vand 2 207 0 
12°| Sugarsbakers 52. ./..056.0%. 24 DES 4 ATA Pea Se OF A oe eb 6 509 0 
US FAKEES 226 0i0.0 ops 9's 34 SoGicley 26 102 S99. 92 A cae te SO ee — led Toy Be 425 0 
1D: Painters gies sie nes) rantedey O84) Np Ge Vial so 7a 8 5} 541 0 
Oo | WAteTMIEN ts. «scl lece ti Bieiecere 20 854 2202s see OF Jest wien 417 0 
POP SIMIUS Fhe cis car vie os elMerero'e 34 1385 | 4:0]... AZO tS Ea) td 823 0 
WP SAMOS”, cee ve vies o% Sisjars eipisaors 67 240 | 2° Og VOU oon) Lt ed le By hos, chee 689 0 
Zot! Tailors 45.1008 210% om ee 72 3441 4°81 6] 15] 25)10] 11] 2] 8 1,545 9 
16 | Cigar-makers ....... Steeles 29 115 | 4°01]... 2h. ONS I Fale Saas 2 822 0 
24 | Carpenters ...... Bee staveiereeiae 76 oo) | 4°6 | 44 3)" 8126 1 987 2 | Pod 7 1326 8 
1 | Gun-stock-makers.......... 7 37 | 5°3 ge a ee 256 0 
4 | Tin-workers ...... 580060 06 10 OO McOGON minh ver 2 eo tee 212. @ 
2} Wheelwrights.........0006. 8 32 | 4°0 9 Limeum? 200 0 
5 | Shopmen..... Ribeciesieie sese 11 BS Vise 1 ast 2h Obs 268 0 
TL } Policemen oi.0ei.cs sciecies ss 21 BO a TS li as op lle MOAR gO erase co) asulaalls,s 394 10 
Gil Printers oh iciad. Boreas eee oO] ad! etOy cel eles a 209 0 
ST Clerks ee eee sce oe Me cess 13 69 | 5°3 Fae at ak 1 321 0 
28 | Miscellaneous.......+...+-.| 3896] 1,663 | 4°2 | 48 | 52] 96| 78] 52| 18] 7 | 45) 7,466 0 
Total Families: < is:.ac-s04.s 1,651 | 6,991 | 4:2 | 135 | 319] 414 | 331 | 206] 84.| 81 | 81 |33,427 7 
Widows, with incumbrance 
and of Miscellaneous oc- 151 S174 8°41 TEA AO WA) What, Deck sacs ger on ew 
CUP DIONS neers 
vpeous Trades s..s-s-,t| 88] 125) 14] 6/ 19) 28] 87] 10) 17 | 5] 8| 2716 6 


without incumbrance & of 


64 (84 (LeF4 668) a ae a3) |. eileen 458 0 
Miscellaneous occupations 


—_—_——— | - |] - | 


Single Women and nee ut} 


Total Families ....... veee-| 1,954 | 7,711 | 4°0 | 318) 361 | 441 | 369 | 216] 102} 86 {112 ] 37,680 1 


SISTINE ET TTR ETE TE TT TE CT IEE TSP TSB TIA ISELIN SESETT VCR IT SSPE REP SES ET TE EEE TET ESL | RY PRY (TEP TEE 
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Occupations and Earnings. 
Average Total Average Average ke mas UN 
Earn- | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings of : Total Average 
ings of | of Subor-| of each | Subordi- Sls|/sf{e6|e6|s6 lol « | Earnings] Earn- 
Heads dinate Subordi. |nates upon}, ,l S| aA l/aAla |S se =e of ings of 
. oy oe ve poe meee ae : = s % e on g whole. | whole. 
Families, | Family. | Families. (23) 1S a |}8 is 7) > 
EE | ia RF erage ge SPT SC Ge oe ig a a8 Peano 
£290] 
1o 7 4 4,283: 9 4 5 3.7 19 | 95 {149}; 62) 18) 11} 6] 3] 6,880 3] 19 1 
41 9 be GifickOinG 3 3 2 2] 1.) 20)621.., |. 3988-6") 45 3 
25 4 ne 6 6 7 1 6 61 Sy 38) sr I 697 6 | 26 10 
17 5 bos 9 4 9 3 3 12) 10) 30) 29) 121.8.) 54. | 2,091° 9] 20.8 
23 8 ri 3 oat 2 8 Bee bi at Sop Fe 770 3| 2410 
25 5 re 6 5 4 2 10 Qi 4 ll) WO 2b 24: 4 1,785 6 | 27 1 
ot 5 ay 0 3.4 I @ ae ee FO D 649 0} 32 5 
26 6 ie 6 Bet 27 ear a ge ee | 820 6+}. 29° 1 
17 0 ee 0 4 7 3 8 oh ee = ee a a a 1 681 6] 20 8 
18 1 ee 6 6 ll 6 3 24) 8 25) Ale Bin Dba IFS Gy 2B F 
18 10 io 6 5 4 3 10 EP Stes 3 A 2 249 6| 22 8 
21 3 fe 0 3 0 2 5 ° &| 18 }c2i).-1 - 567 0] 23 7 
eta | 87 OM ail ge eee ood 2] tl 1] 498 0] 1911 
BER ae estan ai Fie a) ke FSF | Fe 2) be dos -cepnne be 
20 10 7 0 8 0 5 7 Shoe 2b Melk 529 0| 26 5 
24 3 for 6 47 3 0 Line) ble are 924 6| 27 2 
ieee Cres aa i a eal ak gt 4| 965.61 15 4 
D6 a re ree 3 1 3110] 19117] 9] 10} 4 yre7” 3 246 
hole ae 47 2) 2| 41 5/10] 5] 1| 950 0} 33811 
9 4 Ae a aa a | 3 0 Bie 21 1S) 28 P2519) 8 9052 91 370 ~ 
36 7 a 0 4 4 1 10 ae ee a 269 0} 388 5 
21 2 en 6 LD S27 Dl Ses Se Di errr 297-6; 29 9 
25 2 ee 6 ee 3 2 Bh SP bs ek 225 6| 28 2 
24 4 a Gbo -ge 47 Hoare st gg 318 6.1" 26 11 
18 10 oa 0 3 10 bee 7 BS 8 . 459 10 | 21 10 
ae Hs mide 2 2 9 & P| foe ae a et 1 ae ne Gen a oa 
26 9 ee On edelion® 3 8 Da Ones Oe |e 1 365 0} 30 5 
21 3 ay 3 5 ll 3 2 37 | 43 | 76) 80 | 73 | 37 | 16 | 84) 8,608 3] 23 9 
ae aes ‘Os, S7R4 ea NT FO fl el aa a FD pe ian 
20 3 5,475 3 5 5 3 6 98 | 201 | 395 | 365 | 255| 173} 116} 48 |38,902 10 | 23 1 
7. G 345 9 5 ll 2 5 98 | 26] 14} 4) 1 Vie 7 1: 1,428. 9 he Wit 
93 8 Sy Sr ele QE LOWY, Spee Alt 2 WTB? Gin Bong 
6 10 de a: i. COG cca es come eg vd a ge cea ne 
Mage), Vino css 2 Toe ara Spee | Pe ee | coe array eee I nite 
19 11 {> 5,821... 0 5 5 35 25) | 239 | 427 | 390 | 2671 182] 131] 67 |43,501 1] 23 1 


“ 
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Taste V.—Classification of the Heads of Families included under the term 
“ Miscellaneous” in the preceding Table, according to their Occupations. 





Families. 

PAMROTAS 04 steastahuncseseaaine'ty Phobias sthasdacdan 3 
A CUBR rag ioc cabhesteade sibedboia Boockes Bea tos tan 1 
Accountant ........ dhe Uae Seabed caaohe ses 1 
Petit sh adssal beater eanaean atate teats y 4 
Box TAaKOPS c.isccddesscoddesscatbiesdaobivess 2 
Basket and Brush-makers  ........... 6 
Boiler-makers _....... Cf HELO Rebbe CONE 4 
Bedstead-makers ........dscssseiedscsssccees 3 
Block and Last-makers wiseccceeeee 3 
BESS WOrKCIS * .cc0csscederscachosccostisone 2 
Brass-polisher .,........... diciosatetinaghs ea 
Biss 1OU EY og ioundehs cdecscschévguesbendns 1 
PRE WCE Stren ccs enc san deocsnatiactiancosacepeaioes 4 
BeblefOunder Bib disasscseBisiheDded does 1 
TBOabe OMIIMO Giicgscagdesdssctecisasdanacerbosnns 1 
BOOK MIGERS 65)5).. 0s tos denedoctaceddaeceehedast 3 
Bull dee le Wiateticcdiisgagehiaidetheotehacs } 
Broker vicccsecss Titer Stee eee its Cree! 1 
BYASS*BUISMED "yo... cdears oacadesthestoadbeasse 1 
Bel-hanger asitipsiteoagdse<toihsolete.s 1 
DOOU>DIOC KEN oy ciccadodgesbisoedebeccsarbennss 1 
Bookseller }...55..:3 | Rigas Berna aes ee 1 
Chimney<sSweepers ....)..c.sdsesesetees 2 
Coal-whippers or porters........0.0000 9 
COaCIMMER | ..cirr auisdretoas taskerbene wiestes 2 
Cabinien: ( seisiiueressccgakhsohesbuaktedtanseedivs 2 
COppersMitls 0... asaedeasoodoiernttogens 2 
Codclimakers’ °)...4.06.idicetasteesterass 3 
COsteFMOnNBOES: <6..ds (yids Bendetiondedtt 13 
Cabimet-tMakers  dviscdoisesediccscoteoess 10 
Cemarinen 0. chet ke, tn. Soca nsuabe ess 6 
CORN POTHEPS poi tosdeaienangy asa hobhth odode. 2 
WORK SCULGETS 6.503 cneatics lovticocahenies 12 
Custom-house-officers  o......sccceeeee 7 
Cae Str iAINO 8 ses Soceocede cts -oo0¥essedees 1 
COEECHIONEKS  yicndhssiebadevsBrens colswea 5 
Cotnbamakerg so. chsgecteecdstbeecbesees 2 
Capp- mi Qe eruiash..hi-snypderbvesdodion sbodhes 1 
Cosehn: PIAGED..ic5..ikuaesedeinin. Sereredkoonne 1 
Cakvers and gilders a:.3.ci0.J5..000. 7 
Case MAG? a. dissisctosesaodeedansdortosseateoe 1 
Chratmemiaicer ah Bials dick veatoveceeowok, al 
Corh-dealers 35 folie dotoskelns 3 
CRIME Si col eet ea OR ask Rutedeobh ts vs 2 
Comee-rOBBtErsS. 6 ibiciee.Bicsossboussvthocees 2 
Chair! bottomiey  i..t.cgskii) dbs. 1 
Chandler s-sh@p oi.ci.d.¢.-taaues-r- gees 1 
Color mia ker acct inecssniweatisvsaenbedus 1 
Came Worker. ...i5.chicctodandsSiousietiadan 1 
Captains | Streit. earache ks vor 3 
Dray mien 4... adesnehiea hose, Wkesubihens 4 
AO cs RM: PHORORNY Coron, ela Can as inh 3 
Drove’ 5. Bee he aa 1 
Dock-constable heiieedeeuadvinse i 
Dealers! Wire se OP ee Ak 2 
Carried forward, scgiassi.jors 158 


Families. 

Brought forward... 00 158 
Drapet awiaciitsinaanaenaine 1 
WD aibyrmiata ses cies st cloths itaseebessaateres 1 
PSOTAMCTS: pcsscvassunatelaserdooshagsatianaasebes 2 
FIRCISEMICHS. cbs..sachecneddeeaBeseahoderoe des 2 
Excisesoficer  ...s5..0 wagicsetebuarsatanees 1 
Fishmongers ........ br cchatssdcnset besten we 8 
Foremen i.dis.sahisceddoostes ee es 4 
Bikemen scp uicthamsgo anette 3 
FGPrieks — cicssccusccibraatecnsoonsascnunense ane 
French-polishers ..........0... abn xR iRe 2 
ONS x dcssinl thesantggnasesssablusaeanene 1 
GaSe W OL KEES 5 c.cichs,syesneccte ssabtencameatee 2 
GEOCEES ies Bivss. occa hie Serpette 6 
General- dealers. ;.chcssisssvaznnsdebooncett tes 5 
Gas SUR EI) cossabsontonirecaeepareeees 1 
Ghass=buttersa.....4sisdsdac..hamenmaees 2 
Gale eS per ya. so disvritss denwesipcnonmeeeene 1 
Ginger-beér-sellet  ........ssssesteoeatare. 1 
PRB Rs 12 sei che cahid ites dns dowaation 7 
PLAY HGrESSEPS>os.ccdicactieswosescatheisamueebys 2 
WA BP ROIS) Vocrecc ca ssedhcasalannsrte sostost eenetezs 5 
Houserof Wlsfame.  ate.des.acecnsechaaens i] 
Jn Bast India-hovse — iics.ccecncceeate 1 
Nie POGENS eh «ho datsacbasseseoste tines 2 
Tos Post-Oteces iihiicdicibesacaeseocsdeasts 4 
fa EG Wer” cokes ccctatesasicces eee 1 
DSWELIEES JS victcencovborsstraconteocopeteaaretate 4 
Siepaners 6. Jia. dudndl Bie wwsdesgs.ctedees 2 
DiGi @6r is. agecaioaciue cs cdeue RRs 1 
PMtEPPReter “le. sadiesedanbsreeaQeoeuaseiens 1 
Duan peter 43.06 .. decacateenas cet po sagt 1 
PyUCHOY IDBICEL os sdecsadscecteheccds sacs aheke 1 
IWATRMIEN Flicks. cchetcathenteaeeaMeeene 6 
Mathematical-instrument-makers.. 4 
INMASOUS (5. ij csccians Wheabelehinseevoree eee Fs] 
D's 2h ich (6) Sil nes eR RSS Eee AY ee Le ] 
AM Davie NG) ee n8h.dassodie. SPY vo. Parson spans iL 
Millman  .....0 PR SO a an Seine 1 
INECESCH ECTS (Pi -50,duis ih ennteancodartecceteact 4 
Miarinie-st@re. 4.04.6. @2..thesccdsuhs maesess if 
elias neo albbeecea eet bapa geghesetiaes 1 
Ostler 2 Ate ee ess ee ee -5 
Old-ckotheswam 3 .cchisctisededaodssntoceee 1 
OMMIUPUS<AEIVED | 5.5 c650scccsostovenstde teas a 
Ottomans. Fs cosssesedites atte. steers 2 
Potemvalcety. | ss sissies. o heveesccd, Gas beets 1 
Pham bers: ssccinsdinasmemanywnnwin 4 
PSHE SIMMER cH ciscgreadossdeoeoers 1 
Penctlkmaker © cid... loccccscsscds .ouagn’. iy 
PaStePers dis. Bo oskscdescs habeoths ovnfs toc otelttes 6 
PE WERE ooh seitisce deaniscdesdtaarr vackiotse 1 
Poulter ers. Phe betwee Seer eR 2 
Papersmaker dso. usudeotaucstaaes u 
POSER. hetescesoRidncetioliottbeonenoueeeee if 


Carried forward ....... gets, 283. 
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Taste V.—Continued. 
Families. Families. 
Brought forward .............. 283 wrought TEPwar: 63.005 sc002.3 331 
PORERIOIS <<) .s Mtoscovomeeving nersaesSoePmeoianet 1 DEMEer OF CHIME oc npah Saavevenetaoets 1 
POR HOMOES conc ayseFonncocedine mutanteanerneas 8 hip SLOLESMAM:...ncies..cesscageretatoceanes 1 
Picture-frame-makers ........cs0eces 2 Ser VAG aici catvensdeteantanca caren 1 
|e he aed 1 AY (5 ain RE RY 1 PSUPVEV OR kei cctesesdooascqsacacduteatmen nants 1 
BaiGult 5 nye ch bien sess he ws 1 TORRONE, 00h ctaacthh Chavsnc mone 4 
PCI ss sists msds haaaiGe vende gp ccaceda 1 Oa DIGKOTS. ....Foiscit) nepllin.nacataanass ales 2 
PGW OPES? Ty vicancataccreusesanabecitet voce I EAMCHICES: °...xtoucistssbiac eM olecasars rere 2 
PACKERS FAR a eee idvntbe yas 2 PRIA OE op ca ssactiae capt anne Wheasawert iets i 
Riggers ........ oepreutrrcssnt ours inertia 6 lp gle. Siero ceaerrnerne ares ramen 7 1 
Rope stig er 0a. RN adetsaies secayat 1 PR DCT SOOT ssccsissvntsoasessonnvotsesecns 1 
ER eee OE cc) csascacseowosardomatinacinese 1 PETOCSWOILER | assesses nsissocncvevahonssctecaaes 1 
UE OECSSOE sca uns cs such snetins ca hanencteasens 1 IV ALSELAMEEES: \vovensineticeo ss scecaueesuatdense ss 2 
Shipaearpenter. si)... .werisrassdecodaid 1 SW GAWGESNE »...Uhinetsucesyonitivaeetnrronnaascenane 2 
Sawyers: egnkirsalists. cto scaieedle 10 EV ECON sade su havnt alge ancl pho pu 6 
DO MOAI sastccctasonnic crccatedsesvanis 2 IW at CHIMAM OES Gi ..cdecdsadeoansictteen tes 5 
SOAPaMISKETS agi scssbvasesccececneesgpacstee 2 NV ELC ROUSCUNCI 4 ja.ci pnctobonadsivadeaoas 5 
SCALO-MAKE! 435s cavnnetoos' oie. Bere 1 AW IG=WORKOES! (, ..ifoccdsasenesveckboibvoneees 2 
SUAWAAKGES 7, oeesas end sce spusapgensociboaainte 4 AY GES; BY seciien dsinvassvahssawintensteganemgees 1 
PIPES EP MEE Oo heet cso ahaa sumosineienswaieccans , Prades net FIVER. \s..s0s05c8..a.0easesetoane 26 
ALCSUOGTE sacs cadthidsncatsnoaeay res ere 1 —— 
— Total of Families ........ 396 
Carried forward .....:...se00 331 





From the following (Table VI.), which shows the occupations, 
earnings, and ages of the single men, widows with incumbrance, 
and single women, it will be seen that the former are chiefly very 
young men, especially those in the trades, earning good wages; while 
in the two latter classes we find much greater diversity of age, with 
very limited means, derived from the narrow range of employments 
available for female hands, especially if unaccompanied by a vigorous 
frame and habits of bodily exertion. The extent of such employments, 
as compared with the number of struggling competitors for them, 
being always limited, their remuneration is always very low. The 
relative superiority of men’s earnings over those of the women, and 
even over those of the women and children combined, in the metro- 
polis, as compared with most of the manufacturing districts, is thus 
very conspicuously shown. The “distressed needlewomen,” are un- 
doubtedly a numerous class, in most parts, and especially in this part 
of the metropolis; unprotected women, in this district alone, being no 
fewer than 229, while the number of unmarried men is only 125. A 
glance at the tables which show their scanty earnings, and the numerous 
families which are dependent upon two-thirds of. them, will convey a 
sufficient idea of the position of moral as well as pecuniary difficulty in 
which they are placed. Some of the women included in this class are, 
indeed, widowed only by the abandonment of their husbands. All, 
however, are living unprotected, with families dependent upon them. 
All those specified as unfortunate females appear, with only a 
few. exceptions, to be persons of respectable outward manners and 
conduct, for the houses of prostitution were expressly excepted from 
inquiry, beyond a rough enumeration of them and of their inmates, 
since they.form a distinct feature in society, which it was not our 
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present purpose to investigate. Unhappily there are many houses of 
this description within the topographical limits of the present inquiry, 
frequented chiefly by sailors, low mechanics, and labourers, at least 
fifty coming within the observation of your Committee's agents, 


TABLE VI. 
Occupations of Single Men, Single Women, and Widows with Incumbrance, 


showing the Number of Families and Persons to each Trade, with their 
Ages and Earnings. 





SINGLE MEN. 


Faniises, | No; Total | Average Total Average 














Ages. Age. Earnings, |Earnings. 

[a he ee 
[16] [18] 

MEA DOUPERS  eicssssdncvesees Eiihoh ne Ma 22 662 41°4 263° 01, 14-7 
[1] [2] 

Basket-makers  cicccsccccosccsveces 2 3 22 22°0 39° 0 | F936 
[2] [2] 

oy ST CLE I SR HS RE 1 1 55 27°5 23 O42. 0 
[1] 

POUGOE sor sdacsswetrneadeniassn condanne 1 1 es seas is 0.1.18 0 
[4] [11] 

COOPERS Whack dnamniees thts 6 12 109 27°2 269 0} 24 6 
[5] [7] 

SRADOES <a eau ltioooga Mesaneseowaces teak 3 6 174 34°8 150 0122-5 
[9] [20] 

GUNSIMIENS oo cossocscoccs See cto 9 21 215 23°9 756 0 | 37 10 
[4] [4] 

Cigar-makers *j....is/desuedion 3 3 11] 27°7 $25 010 Yad. AS 
[2] 

French polishers ...sisovsseoves: 2 2 sas 55 0 | 27 6 
[12] [12] 

Shoemakers.......... Serer ite, NNO 10 13 336 28°0 242 0 1°20 2 
[3] (3] 

CC AEAMEN Pret cde ons svedeatooveacertocst 2 2 69 23°0 54 0/18 O 
ay [1] 

DGO (AODDIIE)) nesscresnvosesscae. u 1 40 40:0 Od Oi 
[1] [1] 

PARC Te cons dusscnanerseser ees Pa ius 1 1 30 30°0 30 0] 30 0 
[1] [1] 

COOLS as aeren eee crk emote noronsk 1 1 65 65:0 e 0 9 0 
[2 

Prinnhers ysis akiasen eee <a 2 3 ec “tad 48 0; 24 0 
[1] [2] 

Boter-Taakers <.ic\.sedusaecetane: 2 2 19 19°0 49 0| 24 6 
C1] 

Butener ee aaa 1 1 ae Re 15 0/;15 O 
[3] [4] 

Carpender! iii .heneneine ae S 3 130 43°3 95.0 | 23. 9 





[63 ] [94] 
Carried forward ........ 67 98 | 2,037 sik 2,253 0 
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Taste VI.—Continued. 





- SINGLE MEN. 


No. Total | Average Total Average 

















Paesties: Ages. Age. Earnings, |Earnings. 
£8 een a, 
[63] [94] 
Brought forward.,,......) 67 98 | 2,037 ee 2,253 0 
Pensioners (one works as a (2) 7 (1) 
i seabeaer beat anawsioass : i = oT ee 
[1] [1] 
Db ci Sas exe sea teasnseiagiaanphoxvosiins ] 1 30 30°0 25: 10-1 25. 0 
[2] [2] 
CBair =a keers ic, es chess cocpevenease 2 2 53 26°5 42" O21 20 
(1) (1) 
BOOKDIMEER’ ..ha.csnssdunssiuceseesess: Ses 1 19 19°0 2 8. 1.12.-0 
[1] [1] 
TEOMMOTIGET 2. i car ensbvesssiencee veneer ae: ] 19 19:0 12° 0) 12 6 
[3] [3] 
Spear DAKE) cp ssisstvsessvasvovessse 2 3 67 223 68 0 | 22 8 
Mathematical-instrument- } 1 1 Bo 29-0 a 0130 0 
DS 1 AA ee Oe Er 
[1] [1] 
Rn ae oe ke 1 1 28 28°0 24°.-Or 24° 0 
[3] [3] 
CGSterMOR SER isesnasiesten anes 1 3 68 aod 30 0; 10 0 
(1) [13 
FLAME MAUOSSCES <oiiices bake leassvedene 1 1 25 25°0 25° OP o5r-G 
ae [1] 
Map MOuMter nd ccncacvassicoveeses 1 1 40 | 40:0 25 0) 25 0 
[1] [1] 
PTAC Ey crane tect Sscivcobaabbis 1 1 22 22°0 25 0; 25 0 
{1] [1] 
CapsWMaeGr so cscduateegivaesesaavsdaons 1 1 23 23°0 24) OP 2 rg 
[1] (1] 
Glassecatiet iy. kis sissstensiasvsdvces: 1 1 21 21:0 18-0" 18" @ 
(1) [1] 
CE LAA Bel instants Miwies 1 1 36 36°0 31 6/31 6 
[1] (1) 
Be uneets ila sectcoreavecaveeenanes 1 1 20 20°0 30° O'?30)°"6 
(1] 
ECHS Ain ee ae eco an sean siisenadent 1 1 6 0; 6 0 
[1] 
Braemar eel fic ccccennctst’ ] 1 33° "O33 0 
Trade Wiknown ..icaccidcnsis ] hh 
[85] [117] 


PLOEAE carves 88 125 | 2,665 DLS «eye KO Onion 
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Taste VI.—Continued. 





SINGLE WOMEN AND WIDOWS. 


Families. |-No. Total | Average Total Average 

















Ages. Age. Earnings. |Harnings, 
8 OU: seed, 
[1] 
Unfortunate females ............ a 5 ee me 10 0 10 0 
[1] [1] 
Straw-bonnet-maker ...,........ 1 1 45 45°0 15 0 15 0 
[1] [2] 
Schoolmistresses ........cc00ecee. 2 3 68 68°0 it 0 5. 6 
Do., working also with the} : i lak Mma 45-9 bo 
TCO S = sheep easeapsnsseiennnass £33) 4) 
INGCHLEWOMOR i..c6-2 {600 srerscerenes 33 41 | 1,282 | 38°8 268.0 Sued 
[1] [1] 
MRULO TOES. cps ee ccsasspioiee Reausa ot 1 1 30 30°0 6 0 6 0 
[5] | [5] 
SALW OWNED Aig wsccsucdensecocensnerene 4 4 287 57°4 29 0 > 9 
[1] 1] 
Laundress .......6 RA ] 1 65 65:0 8 0 8 0 
[1] [1] 
Guriepobiaher....5.p0)Nc anes. 1 t 18} 18°0 10°" 0" to. 0 
[2] [2 
Dress-makers ....... i calla aa 2 2 62 | 31°0 25. Ot 12.6 
[1] [1] 
Whee: ight: Bae Sel ee 1 1 52 | 52°0 10 0 10 9 
[1] [1] 
Stayemalcer .oijsecssageosoggcedsge voce 1 1 36 |  36°0 3. 0 9 0 
[2] [2] 
Mangle-keepers «0... 2 2 85 | 42°5 17 0 8 6 
[1] (1) 
General: shops 9.5.04. aque: 1 1 39 7 195 10° 0 }10,. 0 
[2] (1) 
BHOSHINEL «age ccssccocerggecevge one: 1 1 42 21°0 a 0 5 .0 
[1] 
Shiivtaialeer gis ossasecevooggerpeeecses 1 1 a ae 15 0 15: 0 
SlOM WOTETS HG, vo... y..ncdpeggisenns 1 2 aa so ck 
[1] (T 
Weagtemeakier vic.cssscsssetuedecse.o-s 1 1 65 | 65:0 10 0 ; 10 O 
Coal-wharf-keeper ...............- 1 1 ae ae 
Ly ; [1] 
Waistcoat-maker ...,......0s006- 1 1 25 | 25°0 10. 0. 0. 2 
[2] 
Supported by friends ............ 3 3 143 | 71°5 
(1) j 


Uncertain ico cect: 1 1 74 74:0 
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WIDOWS WITH INCUMBRANCE. 







Families. | No, 














Ages. Age, 
[1] 

GreerierOcer.cA.csisssiyscecsen: 1 2 37 | 37:0 
[2] 

PishnOR Sek. ..seies-sencysvesseeseses7 1 5 57 | 57:0 
[2] 

Schoolmistresses ........ssscee00e- 3 7 72 | 36:0 
[11] 


"WaSHErwOmMe..cssrcscrvcrserseveeees 





[54] 

Needlewomen ....ss0sssscessscseeess 54-9179. | 2,418: | 44:8 
[2] 

MOU GRORGOS cies Gavevepcinverveersaein 3 9 100 | 50:0 
. [20] 

CUSP WOMEN. <cscccstecsecsessssmstornes 20 “7 926 | 46:3 
[13] 

Laundresse........00s60 See Sonne 13 50 665 | 51-1 
(1) 

Gilles WHER S..cscscossosesseeotuveuess 1 6 49 | 49:0 
{1] 

Dress-makers v.icccccsosrcsrscersees 2 8 43 | 43°0 
[2] 

igreOgt eet eka eee 2 4) 96 | 48°0 
i | 

Mattress-maker .......eseeeers 1 5 36 | 36°0 
[5] 

Mangle-keepers vcs 6 19 245 | 49°0 
[6] 

WHOPKEEPEDS — .ccsicnsrsererereeesass 6 16 251 | 41°8 
[1] 

Chandler’s shop ........ss0sse0 1 2 61 | 610 
[3] 

Sixb-MNAKELS dsccsiconsooessderooanes 3 8 108 | 36:0 
[4] 

Slop-workers v.00 rr 4 15 ae 33°7 

fl 
QDOMCEBHOD esti vgngecvs ieteorsnotars 1 4 eo 30°0 
(1 

Market servants ........sscecesess 1 2 50 | 50°0 
[3] 

- Waistcoat-makers ......ccc0000 3 8 103 | 34°3 
; ‘ [12] 

Supported by friends or chil- } 13 4g 602 50°1 

GUILE ee tach cnesemestasenenees 

[1] 

PeW-OPENeD ....sceserernsresserrereees 1 2 60 | 60:0 
(1461 

sais odtchiss scenssetitesi aoe 151 517 | 6,695 45°9 


Total Average 








ll Al 551 | 50:1 


at | ee reas | eee 


Total 
Earnings. 


Meee 


——t 

= = 

— S 
SSeS See eGo Gos uiGe -amonrn  —.G) 


aS 
Xo) 
So iS: 


or 
© © =) 


[143] 
1,423 9 
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The wages are seen to vary (Table V1.), as usual, with the degree of 
skill required in the several trades; the lowest being those of the sailors, 
lls. 10d. per week besides rations, and of the mere labourers, 15s. 7d. 
per week, on the average; the highest, those of the gunsmiths, 41s. 9d. 
per week; the general average being 20s. 2d. per week. Including 
the earnings of all the family, the incomes of the sailors average 
15s. 4d. per week, of the labourers 19s. Id., and of all the rest, various 
sums between 20s. and 40s., with the exception of the gunsmiths, 
whose total emoluments, per family, average 45s. 3d. per week. 
Necessity, on the one hand, in the poorer trades, and opportunity, 
on the other, in some of the better paid, cause the amount of sub- 
ordinate earnings to equalize each other in the families of some of 
the men who earn, themselves, a very unequal amount of wages; 
while those unmoved by either peculiar necessity or peculiar oppor- 
tunity, show least of pecuniary advantages derived from the labour 
of women and children. Ina few cases, the earnings of a grown-up 
son give an excess which disturbs the average from its usual value 
as an index to the earnings of women and children, and it must 
carefully be borne in mind that there may be the most industry, and 
that of the most appropriate kind, in those families whose subordinate 
members add little or nothing to their pecuniary resources; for the 
labours and cares of the little household, in homes which can afford 
the employment of only casual if any domestic service, are quite 
sufficient to occupy all available time and ability in their proper 
discharge. In the case of the tailors, the proportion of the wife's 
earnings is greater than would appear from the table, because the 
females assist the men in the work, for which payment is entered 
under the head of the husband’s wages; but, in all other cases, the 
additional sums are drawn from the sources indicated in the case of 
the unprotected women. 

The preceding table (VII.) shows, in comparison with the average 
earnings of the families in each trade, their weekly payments for 
rent, carefully classified; the next following shows the number of 
rooms occupied by the families, and the number of persons to a room; 
while a third states the number of beds possessed by each, and the 
number of cases where there are one, two, three, or any greater 
number of persons to a bed. The only remarkable result is the 
moderate degree of crowding which prevails throughout the popu- 
lation. It is greatest, of course, in the families having only one 
room, with several little children, but it steadily decreases as each 
class increases in the number of its rooms and its beds, showing that 
this is a population entirely above the wretched system of sub-letting 
corners of the same room, which occasions such an accumulation of 
wretchedness, barbarism, and disease, in the few localities to which 
the rudest and most unsettled of the population resort. Want of 
space and ventilation in the rooms is, however, observed generally, 
and everyone can conceive how unfavourable it is to domestic quiet 
to have only one room for every purpose of repose and the ménage. 
Indeed, the possession of only one room, indicates a depression of 
habits and of health, which, if every grosser feature of misery were 
removed, would well deserve the solicitude of the philanthropist; the 
provision of a second room in town-life being as marked a step as the 
advancement from a hovel to a proper cottage in the country. 
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The average rent is seen to be no less than 3s. 7d. per week, or 
91. 6s. 4d. per year, which, on the total number of families (1,954), 
gives the enormous sum of 18,204/. 16s. 8d. The present Committee, 
in relation to this subject, would earnestly recal the attention of the 
Members of the Society to the practical suggestion contained in the 
Report of their Committee on the state of the working classes in the 
parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, read at the 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society on the 16th of March, 1840, and 
which has already been the source of much good in the origination 
of societies for the improvement of the dwellings and the lodging-houses 
of the labouring classes, and offers a test from which yet more enlarged 
practical deductions might be drawn, at a time when express pro- 
visions for the physical and moral health of our vast urban populations 
are at length recognised as a part of the public policy of the empire. 

‘High rents are an evil of a practical nature from which the 
labouring classes are severely suffering; and a sufficient proof of this 
circumstance is afforded in the fact that large numbers of the families 
of the working population continue to reside, for months and years 
together, crowded within miserable dwellings, consisting of a single 
room, of very moderate size, for each family. 

‘As a remedy for such an obvious grievance, the Committee are 
desirous to show the advantage which may be derived from the 
outlay of a moderate amount of capital, in the erection of buildings 
containing sets of rooms suited to the accommodation of labouring 
families, in properly selected situations. For these dwellings, weekly 
rents should be required from the tenants, and a profit may, in this 
manner, be reasonably expected from capital judiciously invested, 
while advantages of still greater importance, both physical and moral, 
would be gained to society, from the removal of a serious cause of” 
discontent among the working classes, and from the provision of a 
more correct and convenient arrangement of their household comforts, 
which may materially assist in the foundation of a superior moral 
character for the working population.” 

The state of these poor families, with regard to food, clothing, 
furniture, and cleanliness, is described in Table X. There seems 
to be indicated by the column showing the consumption of animal 
food, a classification into poor and sufficient feeding; the former being 
very clearly indicated by the two columns which represent those who 
obtain animal food only once or twice a week; being about one-fourth 
of the whole. None appeared to be over-fed. The state of the 
clothing is, im one sense more satisfactory; for while it is described 
as sufficient in 1,031 cases, and insufficient in 852, it is described as 
dirty in only 36 of the former cases, and 170 of the latter. The 
distribution of these latter numbers chiefly among the poorer occu- 
pations will be seen at a glance. Only 300 are returned as having 
rooms wl furnished, while 565 have rooms eell furnished, but a 
number greater than both of these combined (925) are described as 
having only scanty furniture; terms which are tolerably expressive 
to those accustomed to visit the habitations of the poor. Ill furnished 
dwellings are those in which there are only a wretched bedstead, or 
a bed on the floor, a few broken chairs, and a table worth only a 
shilling or two, besides, perhaps, a box or chest, with a few paper 
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pictures about the walls. Scantily furnished dwellings are those 
which contain a few chairs, a deal table, a flock bed, and a few 
cooking utensils, altogether indicating a struggle towards neatness, 
though scarcely towards comfort. While the dwellings described as 
well furnished, had, perhaps, a chest of drawers, a clock, really good 
tables, a carpet, mahogany chairs, and every article essential to 
comfort, and some even of luxury, such as a piano, violins, and other 
musical instruments, with foreign productions of curiosity, &c. 

The rooms are badly cleaned in a greater number of cases than the 
clothing, viz., in 295, and in 674 they are but tolerably clean. Still, 
in one-half of the cases ascertained (821), they are described as well 
cleaned. The excess of inferior habits in the lower occupations will 
be traced generally. The casual dock labourers appear to be in the 
lowest condition, in proportion even to their poor means; while those 
whose homes are most comfortable, in proportion to their earnings, 
are, undoubtedly, the German sugar-bakers, and the mates of vessels, 
with only a part of the gunsmiths; others throwing away all the 
advantages of their superior earnings by thriftless habits. 

Some evidence as to the religious and moral character of the people 
will be conveyed by the table which describes their profession of 
religion, the newspapers and periodical publications which they 
read, and the character of the books and pictures found in their 
apartments. 


TaBLe XI. 
Religious Profession of Heads of Families. 





Religious Profession. Heads of 




















Families, 
Church Om Timeless is56g..soitesodooeeaneecenots 1,328 
Wesleyan Methodists $25.0 <...csseseseedssieice nes 64 
Other Denominations of Dissenters............ vir 
Booman © ath Ores ai cesdeiesacehecs secant eho ebanans 168 
FC RIE. See es Bialeeirh Ah one cate aa aaa Rese 35 

ING cml, 52k oA cae tak ota ntenontge tides 152* 
TOG AGC CERAMIC Meh SiicsiscdsadenadoBouncdceaacdooesrasecns 30 
PU OC ahae Raids atttcaencccte cannes 1,954 


* Under this head are included one or two Mahommedans. 





This extensive profession of attachment to the Gospel is a hopeful 
sign, though the limited extent to which the Wesleyans and other 
denominations of Dissenters, appear to have penetrated into this mass 
of population, is rather remarkable, and will justify a feeling of doubt 
with regard to the profession made by some of belonging to the 
Established Church. 

There is reason to believe, however, that the above statement gives 
a very fair representation of the results which would be arrived at 
amidst large bodies of the working classes, whether in town or 
country; though a different result would probably be shown in the 
manufacturing districts. 
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The following are the periodical publications in use among the 
population :—- 
Taste XII. 
Newspapers Read by the Families visited. 


























eee anc ieee 

WUMES® 2 chem Ash ctreeaetedencimn chek 22 ae ms 22 
INAMCTAASED SA iieiperes ian sbodenba> candies okt 284 23 Aes 307 
DECI aes, ss syaaipcmmasenes iste capen asa 327 27 doa oo4 
Wows MAZEL © 1. oc esosnncevscanvsnnentene 476 38 Se 514 
Sima THM CS, . trast ueractatcesos sarees 9 dl aie 9 
Wabelmmatcs heiciise dante siiones )tebeeoned 1 a aa 1 
PROM WAy BCL Sica hoensansnone  vanenseve gap 1 aes Ms ] 
INORCONPOFMISE .:13..0ililencttencessece 2 bie al 2 
Bell’s Life ....... sduiaealeumoas meena 4 aa at 4 
Cleave’s: Gazette -..ccrcjucssutesahoancat 1 i me i 
INU io src tusnacnessuotoonsenyaasecmeanie 2 sage es 2 
1 EVIL (or dee oh oa a Mn AIR AC Ae a 1 ae shy 1 
News or, the World ...ccted..ceee 1 oe sees 1 
Banavly cil erald ...p<ecoecsesscaadvenssaueee ] ae ee 1 
Birmingham PHeraldisst..i.-...1.c0ss-. 1 Bind ates 1 
VARIOUS: hi aecdecnt ce alain toaeneet nc 10 ae ae 10 
Not reading Papers «...f.0c.s..0rdgs00- 29 "a dest 29 
INGE ASCCTLAIM CE Feces cs sgseenaeseiessenees 630 ae 64 694 

Otdltad. ce ceca 1,802 | ag) will 4 1,954 





This is not a cheering picture; the great use made of the capacity 
to read being, so far as this statement indicates, in ministering to mcre 
excitement. Out of 1,260 cases in which the circumstances with 
regard to reading were ascertained, it was wholly in “‘ Lloyd’s Gazette,” 
the “ Weekly Dispatch,” and the “ Advertiser,” in every case, except 
22 in which the “Times” is read, 34 in which other miscellaneous 
pints are taken in, and only 29 in which no newspaper whatever is 
read. 
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The classification of the books and pictures found in the houses, 
which has been adopted in the accompanying table, has been made 
in deference to a former classification in like inquiries. The head 
‘¢ Miscellaneous’ is designed to include the miscellaneous books, 
chiefly of narrative, and seldom of “useful knowledge,” which are 
found in the houses of the poorer classes, distinct from the books 
of religion and morality comprised under the name of “serious,” and 
the melodramatic works which, chiefly, are designated by the term 
“theatrical.” The total number of books found in the district was 
no less than 13,992, giving an average of upwards of 11 for each 
of the families in which they were found; 564 appearing to be 
without books of any kind; a proportion upwards of one-fourth of 
the total number. Only 58 books were found to be theatrical, while 
5,791 are classed as serious, and 8,153 as miscellaneous. The former 
were found in only 18 families of the whole number visited, -while all 
three classes were found in 9 of these; serious as well as theatrical 
in 5 more of them; and miscellaneous as well as theatrical in another; 
leaving but 3 in which theatrical books only were found. Both 
serious and miscellaneous books were found in 7386 families; serious 
books only in 573; and miscellaneous books only in 63. The posses- 
sion of books is, in fact, almost universal; and in the families in which 
each kind of books was found at all, therefore, there were, on an 
average, 4 serious, 10 miscellaneous, and 3 theatrical. The extent 
to which the habit of reading prevails, challenges, therefore, still 
more minute investigation into the direction given to it, an investi- 
gation which should extend to some simple observation upon the 
apparent wse, as well as the actual possession, of the books, and a 
yet further classification of them. It is more than one-fourth of the 
houses which are without “serious” books, under which name are 
generally included the Holy Scriptures and books of prayer; and to 
what extent these are really used it must be impossible to ascertain 
statistically, but it would be very important to determine whether 
or not they appeared to be most used in the houses where they were 
accompanied by an equal or perhaps greater proportion of miscellaneous 
books. The impression of the agents is, that, in far the greater num- 
ber of families which they visited, of all the books which they found 
in them, the ‘‘ Bible” and ‘*‘ Testament” were those least read. 

The decoration of the walls with pictures prevails to nearly the 
same degree as the possession of books of some kind. The total 
number of pictures observed was no fewer than 9,443, of which 7,730 
had miscellaneous, 1,253 serious, and 460 theatrical subjects; the 
proportions of the miscellaneous and theatrical being greater in the 
pictures than in the books; the numbers of each kind in the families 
where they were found at all, averaging, of the serious 2, of the 
theatrical 3, and of the miscellaneous 6. These numbers give 
upwards of 8 to a family, in the case of all the families indulging 
in this sort of decoration, In the abodes of 75 families were found 
pictures of all these denominations; in 364, serious and miscellaneous 
pictures; in 711, miscellaneous pictures only; in 74, miscellaneous and 
theatrical; in 42, pictures on religious subjects only; in 14, on’ thea- 
trical subjects only; in 3, on both serious and theatrical subjects. In 
671, or one-third of the abodes, there was no decoration whatever by 
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pictures. Those usually found were little paper prints, tricked out in 
glaring colours, and enclosed in little black frames of wood; while 
a few, especially the marine prints, were really good. 

One very gratifying fact is, that 622, or upwards of one-third of 
the heads of families are connected with Benefit Societies. On the 
other hand, however, 50 families were in the actual receipt of gratui- 
tous medical relief. 

TaBLe XIV. 
Families Receiving Gratuitous Medical Aid; and Heads of Families 
Connected with Friendly Societies. 































































Sa Single Single Total 

Families. Men, Women. Families. 
Receiving gratuitous Medical aid 50 50 
Balance of Families oii... cscs 1,752 1,752 
Pitas a ened remotes 1,802 1,802 
Connected with Friendly Societies 622 677 
Balance of Families .........000..c.000 1,180 34 63 1224 








Nh ee ede eter 1,802 





1,954 





Again, the great leneth of time which a large proportion of them 
have occupied their present habitations, indicates, in the main, a 
steadiness of character which is worthy of observation, if we take into 
account the large proportion of forced migration which attaches to a 
number of the trades; if only from one part of the town to another. 


TABLE XV. 


Length of Time which the Heads of Families have Resided in their 
Present Dwellings. 





























re Single Single Total 

Families. Men. anes. Families, 
From 1 week to 4 weeks ............. 60 3 2 65 
», 1 month to 6 months ........ 369 10 12 391 
200 % Te Year vo sesisazeatts 270 17 13 300 
», 1 year i oe a Le 467 13." 12 497 
eae * Rt OMEN aed ae 269 8 Ge 283 
‘Salle es Dy irs ua hac cueniats 148 3 Ye. 151 
ee CO oh Mn: SRO a 69 4 73 
ke ae) SL she 46 2 48 
i bo Brey IO che ea. ove cnenlesay Ee a 1 44 
33820 MR Op iatardl: Se hy Ole od 41 2 2 45 
i Oe ge oO eokent as et 4 ae 2 | 6 
eal, sg ike DE bess ate KOs anisnas 1 ed Bie. 1 
9, 00 », and upwards ........ i the aoa i 
Not ascertained... Canaetcn cae ‘he 7 ye 8 49 
TEGLOR SRA ehoe saccade 1,802 88 64 1,954 





The tables of the attendance of the children in schools, and the pay- 
ments made by their parents for that attendance, are very interesting; 
indicating, as they do, an universal use of schools for some period of life, 
and obviously also for successive years. Of the quality of the school- 
ing we have other and less flattering means of Judging, by analogy. 
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Attendance of the Children at Schools, 








| iendancs at | P Males. iapiatas. Total. 
Infant and Dame Schools) 211 224 435 
Day Schools (5:0 ticki: 455 | 376 831 
Total Day Schools............ 666 600 1,266 
Sunday Schools ................ 281 290 571 


Total School attendance....| 947 890 1,837 





Thus, upon the total population of 7,711, the attendance in day- 
schools is nearly 1 in 9; in infant and dame schools about 1 in 18; and 
in both combined 1 in 6, or approaching one-half of the number not 
exceeding 16 years of age. The number of young persons attending 
Sunday Schools is seen to be 571, or 1 in 134 of the whole population, 
and 1 in 6 of the population not exceeding 16 years of age. Thus, the 
school attendance is respectable, even as shown by that in day-schools 
only, and when the ‘out-of-the-way schools” for the ‘little ones” are 
included, it is seen to wear an aspect which is unrivalled even by the 
most glowing statistics of voluntary education, in which they universally 
form so great a portion; probably, as here, about one-third. The Sunday 
School attendance is, without doubt, proportionably less here than in the 
manufacturing districts, because the absence of an extensive demand for 
juvenile labour relieves the pressure for secular instruction on the Sun- 
day, which causes no small part of the excess in those districts. 

The table of school payments affords a very interesting view of 
the payments which the several classes of families are willing to make 
for the schooling of their children, while, of all the families returned, 
the children of only 113 were receiving absolutely gratuitous education. 


Total Payments made for the Schooling by the Children of each Family. 



































Weekly Payments. Families. 

Me UO Sikes Maan) dar toons wens nites ase etatea bes tO 
DOM COPOM a ce Wee. teas idea, eaane h Pathe Lael homerun Pyne 
OG. ORO ere yk case Gin i Rec, Seaemeee 186 
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2,109 
Not paying anything though having children at school) 113 
Payments not ascertained though children at school.... 44 

1,266 


No children at school, and therefore making no school 
: 536 
payments, besides the single men and women........ 





The total sum spent upon day schooling is thus 291s. = 14/. 11s. 
per week, or 1,056/. 12s. per annum, at a general average of 52d. per 
week, contributed by each family which pays for schooling at all, 
an amount which, if distributed over all the families, would be under 
2d. per week each. ? 
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Trades. 
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Taste XVI.—School Attendance and Payments. 
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The following table will show the ages of the parents at the birth 
of their first child; and if it be assumed, that the birth of the first 
child, on the average, happened about one year after marriage, it will 
be seen that in both sexes the greatest number of marriages took place, 
between the ages of 21 and 25. However, it will be found that the 
marriages in the male sex have taken place generally at a much later 
period in life than among the female sex, for while out of 1,488 mar- 
riages 170 only of the males were under 20 years of age, as many as 
461 females were under the same age. On the other hand, while 236 
only of the females were between the ages of 26-30, there were as 
many as 391 males at those ages. Again, while there were only 68 
females married above the ages of 30, it will be found that as many as 
223 males were married above that age. 





Age of Mothers. 
Age of a a A Se eh A ci LN SA Se Rs BESET SP 





















































Fathers. | y4 15, | 1-20. | 21~95. | 26-30. | 31~35. | se—40. | 41-45. 
14—15........ oe be et ie Tae ee He ax 
16—20 ere 8 Eb 38 8 1 nh 170 
21—25........ a 218 418 57 6 ihe 704 
26—30........ ahs 87 184 108 9 3 391 
31—35........ 2 18 55 40 19 2 136 
56240)... a g 15 21 8 3 1 56 
41—45........ uh us 5 1 6 3 2 17 
46—50........ Ae is 6 2 1 2 ll 
5155... Re Aa sf: u 1 nae ae 2 
HL eee Pon ne $e Adi watt Ae ba ark ] t 

Totak.l 15 446 721 238 51 13 4 1,488 





Tables A, B, C, D, and E, exhibit facts of considerable interest 
and importance. They are arranged to show the influence of the age 
at marriage on the number of children born, and the mortality of those 
children. ‘Table A represents the results of those marriages, in which 
the birth of the first child took place when the mother was between . 
the ages 16-20. The first column represents the number of years 
which have elapsed since the birth of the first child. The 

Second—The number of families over which the observations ex- 
tend; the 

Third—The number of children born; the 

Fourth—The number of children then alive; the 

Fifth—The number dead; the 

Sixth—The rate of mortality per cent., and the 

Seventh—The average number of children born to each family 
within the given periods of years set forth in the first column, as 
having elapsed since the birth of the first child. 

_ Tables B, C, and D represent the same class of facts for families 
in which the birth of the first child took place between the quinquen- 
nial ages 21-25, 26-30, and 31-35; and Table E includes the results 
for all the marriages formed at whatever period of life they may have 
taken place. 

Tables a, 6, c, d, and é are abridgments of the preceding tables. 
The first point deserving of attention in those figures, is the circum- 
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stance that those marriages formed at an earlier period of life, are more 
prolific than those formed at a later period. The gross results for each 
group of facts is as follows :— 


The average number of children 16—20 was 6°07 to each family. 
to each family, in which the birth 21—25 0: 1S is 
of the first child took place between 26—30 », 4°87 9 
CHE APES OFS icd8j5555 aR baa T eet 31—35 sO 94 5 


To the results presented in this form, however, it may be objected, 
that the number of years elapsed between the birth of the first child 
over the time to which the facts are collected, is, on the average, 
greater in the case of the earlier marriages than in the later, and 
hence the greater number of children. This objection, true in prin- 
ciple, will be found, under a closer analysis of the figures, to mate- 
rially alter the relative bearing of the results. The following abstract 
will show the average number of children to each marriage, at the 
respective periods of "10, 20, 30, and 40 years after the birth of the 
first child, for each class ‘of matriages formed at the four different quin- 
quennial periods of life. 








Years Average Number of Children to each Marriage, 
elapsed since formed at Ages 
EMICOCOUEAR gto t TOES THEY: DSc ec SEC Ge airs 
First Child. 16—20. 21—25, 26—30. 31—35. 
10 5°05 4°51 4°42 3°44 
20 7°68 7°03 6°43 3°00 
30 8-41 “7°89 6-80 7°00 





40 10°85 8°24 5°00 4°00 


Iti is ne abeié is, hat marriages Aokmod under ee age af 25, are 
more prolific than those formed after that age, and that those formed 
between 16 and 20 years of age are still more so than those at any 
of the superior ages. 

In connexion with these results, it is important to view the rate 
of mortality of the children born in marriages contracted at the same 
period of life. 


The gross mortality up to all ages of 16—20 was 46°11 per cent. 
the whole children born in families in 21—25 5, 41°07 A 
which the first child was born, between 26—30 3 89° Ol a 
the BGs OF EMU tecmertstiioele cc 31—35 eNO. dst 


These figures are of course subject to the objection just alluded to, 
but the fellonraie, # abstract will show the results in a corrected form. 





Years Mortality per cent. of the Children 1 bora - 











elapsed since Marriages formed at Ages 
pk ee 
First Child. 16—20, 21—25, 25—30. 31—35. 
10 36°87 37°09 37°89 35°48 
20 47°44, bt 48°10 44°36 16°67 
30 53°03 43°89 48°53 64°29 
40 Uo rZ 57°14 68°00 50°00 
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From this abstract it is obvious, that of the three first periods, 
the children born of marriages formed in the quinquennial term 
of life, 21-25, are subject to a less rate of mortality than those of 
the period immediately preceding or immediately following, the rate of 
mortality in the most advanced period, 31-35, is very irregular, and 
no doubt arises from the small number of families included in that 
group. The two preceding series of facts furnish materials for the 
solution of a very interesting and highly important question, namely, 
what is the effect of the marriages formed at those different terms of 
life on the ultimate increase of population? By the first of the two 
preceding abstracts it was found, that the earlier the period of life at 
which marriage was contracted, the greater the number of children 
born; but by the second abstract a difference is observable in the rate 
of mortality of the various periods, and this must disturb the results 
in the first class of facts. 

Let @ represent the results given in the first abstract; 6 represent 


} : ax'b ; : 
those given in the second; then 4— FJ G0 = the actual increase resulting 


from each marriage to the population. The following is an abstract 
: yee one thus arriv Sh at: 























Years Children alive by each Marriage contracted at 
elapsed since the following Ages. 
Birth of 

First Child. 16— 20. 21—25. 26—30. 31—35. 
10 3°19 2°84 2°75 oe 
20 4°04 4°09 3°58 250 
30 3,95 4°43 3°50 ZOU 
40 4°00 3°99 1°60 2°00 











It hence follows, that marriages formed under 25 years of age in- 
crease the population more than those formed above that age; and on 
a close examination it will be found, that there is very little difference 
in this respect between marriages contracted at ages 16-20 and 21-25, 
the rate of increase, however, being somewhat higher in the former 
period. With regard to the ‘last. two quinquennial terms at which 
marriage is_ formed, it will be seen that the rate of increase is not so 
oreat for ages 26-20 as in that immediately preceding, and in the 
period 31-35 the rate of increase is still less; in fact, the earlier the 
period of marriage the greater the increase resulting to the population, 
the difference between the first and second periods being very little, 
between the second and third very considerable, about 23 per cent., 
and between the third and fourth about 20 per cent. 

In the consideration of these facts and observations, although they 
relate to 1,506 families, from which have resulted 8,034 births, and 
of which 4,616 children, or 57°46 per cent., are still alive, it must be 
borne in mind that they include only one class of the community, and 
may be subject to disturbing influences, such as to destroy their cha- 

racter as a type of the general population; however, there is reason to 
suppose that these results may be a more faithful representative of the 
condition of the whole population, than if they were derived from a 
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like number of facts from either the middling or higher classes of 
Society. On reflection it will also be found, that the unfruitful mar- 
riages are not included in any of those 1,506 families, all included 
being more or less productive. Likewise, the marriages are all those 
in which one or both the parents are still alive, and consequently the 
results of fruitful marriages, in which the parents have died before the 
lapse of the given period of years brought under review, are excluded. 
An influence, independent of the relative number of marriages at 
each age, will further affect the results arising from the varying rates 
of mortality at the different terms of life, even when equal numbers 
only at those periods are considered; and it will follow, that fewer 
marriages of limited fruitfulness will be excluded from the groups at 
the younger ages, the effect of which must be to show in the preceding 
figures a reduced ratio of children at each marriage formed at those 
periods of life, compared with that which would appear were all cases 
included. The relative bearing of all the results are therefore so far 
modified. Also, the children still alive, composing 57°46 per cent. of 
all born, may, subsequent to the period now under observation, and 
when classified according to the ages at marriage of their parents, 
show a very different rate of mortality from that indicated in the 
respective classes by those who have hitherto died, and still more ex- 
tended observations would be required to show, whether any and what 
difference exist, in the fruitfulness of the marriages in the succeeding 
generation. Lastly, all these remarks have had reference to the age of 
the mother only at birth of her first child. 

The next point to which attention is directed, is the rate of mor- 
tality experienced by the children of those families. This will be seen 
by an inspection of Tables A, B, C, D, and E, as well as the abridg- 
ments of those tables, but as these, from their peculiar construction, 
as well as from the small number of families in some of the years, 
cause various irregularities in the results, the following graduated 
abstract will exhibit the rate of mortality for all the groups included 
in the preceding tables. ‘The mortality in the first year of life appears 
to be remarkably low, being only 11°86 per cent., while, according 
to the Fourth Report of the Registrar-General. The mortality during 
the first year of life was for— 


Bncland ands Wales! iH. UuL Aaa 17°355 per cent. 
Por the County of Surrey <3) .etisp since fe 00cb..08.08 13°278 * 
DOR GHey MCL VOp OMS a 5, casrenaemesnnndadiaornsaapaineiondnesie 20°124 5 
IE PUA OOLER (occa. drt isi vaapssnnncer<beeuassraceneonvneis ZE°U57 rr 


It will further be seen, from the following abstract, column 6, 
that of 100 children born, 62°76 live to complete their tenth year: 


VOL. XI, PART Itt. Q 
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No. of Years | No. of Chil- No. of No. of Decrements 
since Birth of | dren Born. | Children Alive. Children from Birth to Living. 
1st Child. (Corrected, ) (Corrected.) _ Dead. each Age. 
1 59 52 7 11°86 88°14 
2 88 69 19 21°59 78°41 
3 99 76 23 28°23 71°77 
4 150 107 43 28°66 71°34 
5 187 132 55 29°41 70°59 
6 210 148 62 29°52 70°48 
7 210 147 63 30°00 70°00 
8 236 159 7h 7 B2"6S 67°37 
9 233 151 82 35°19 64°81 
10 239 150 89 37°24 62°76 
11 264 161 103 wih re 
12 282 169 i133 Bios ase 
15 1,324 813 oll 38°60 “(G2°44 
20 1,386 779 607 43°80 56°21 
25 1,027 561 466 ANF 54°63 
30 893 465 428 47°93 52:07 
35 453 204 249 54°97 45°03 
40 361 138 223 61°77 38°23 
45 163 70 93 57.06 42°95 
50 68 22 46 67°65 32°39 
55 28 8 20 71°43 28°57 
60 27 8 19 70°37 29°63 





but according to the same report of the Registrar-General, the number 
out of 100 born who live to complete their tenth year is,— 


For Huglant’ and “Wales? 34. diccjassstvstevcasdaarpetbolemscabotens 70°61 
For. the County of: Biterey - 5.5...45). anita eke A nee 75°42 
Por the Metropolig.s...7/Ssdeieicsbathe-adescpxteen ede aes 64°92 
Bor LAgewpO0 |. citi nisag coal evstercsarseetrarnts aed tested aoe 48°21 


while, according to the following well-known life-tables, the number 
out of 100 born who live to complete their tenth year is by the— 


Cachisle Table: (Milme) 0 1.52.05 501. a daebar scree meotanseet 64°60 
Sweden| Nicamder 2). cycscrviakacieeek peah deonss cseaergeeree 63°03 
select Lives in France (Depatcien®) ...ic..ss.s0co-s-orsoresteseoos 60°04 
Sowns in France (Duvillard) Sep csccrscdeb sss Wee soodaesgesceseas 55°11 
SNOFUHAMIpEOM CPIICE) Oot, cescan tac sta MeRatena a tebe ns encom tne sea 48°71 
Montpelier Mon ye) ee. .cc eh vivouietsaanticeer aotom teem eees 43°58 


Again, the numbers living to complete their 20th and their 30th 
years, according to each of the above authorities, is as follows :— 





Out of 100 Born there live 
lete thei 
Description of Table. to complete their 


20th Year. | 30th Year. 








re a OS me eet | ee 








According to result in this Paper ........ 56°21 52°07 
Hingland® aid WV ales 7 o.cc...cestesuveriascneente 66°06 60°33 
County Of Sarre y= its w.sasosceruceneesiodettn ant 70°89 65°56 
Nhe trop Gis! 2:00 spect cgatotuvascol, wegen 61°68 56°67 
LUWVEN POON. 20 4iie Radin dice teeamaeonne 44°81 40°35 
i Me rd Re OTE eed 60°90 56°42 
SWECEID #28, costtenseccev iar tincnecdtcstee heen see 59°03 53°91 
Select Lives in Frame j.......:::scrsa00e 55°58 50°05 
Wowns im Prance,....ccsdaceend steno 50°22 43°82 
Nosthanaptoi acs aie eee 44°05 37°64 
HEontpewler 5.55) cesses aseansysttn eee 40°97 36°62 


IDLER ESI ELIS ELE OT BOT RE OLE SASS EO EPS PR TEE SAS SET CE AIS AIEEE ESE IE IO. TEST SE EADIE LEADED I 
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Beyond the age of 30, the facts in this paper are not sufficiently 
numerous to warrant a comparison being instituted between them and 
other life tables, but from the illustrations already brought forward, it 
will be seen that the rate of mortality in the first year “of life, is less 
than in any other of those cases. Again, with respect to. the decre- 
ment of life between birth and the tenth year, it is greater than that 
for England and Wales, the county of Surrey, the Metropolis, the 
Carlisle Table, and that for the kingdom of Sweden, but less than the 
decrement for the select lives in France, the towns in France, North- 
ampton, Liverpool, and Montpellier. 

With respect to the decrements of life up to the ages of 20 and 30, 
they will be found to hold the same relative situation as that for age 10, 
being intermediate between Sweden and the select lives of France. 

These remarks being applicable to all the changes and fluctuations, 

taking place from birth up to the various ages at which the compari- 
sons are instituted, any irregularity in the mortality of one period, the 
first year of life for example, will disturb the results for all the subse- 
quent ages. In order, therefore, to avoid the effects of the force of 
this element, it may be important to test the relative value of the 
different classes. of facts, by a comparison of the’ equation of life for 
the different mortality tables. The following gives the result thus 
arrived at, for one-fourth of the integral or original number. 


































Saag) 2 8 

ee reae ae 

woe | & | € | & & | 2 

a = So m 5 me qd S| 5 

aF a | 2 rg s a Sy 8 

Aa Soa ae a eh a ge | Se 3 

SEP Sad eof oS) sz iba iat ee 3 

wpe | 2 EI b Be d 4 ia A 3 

sees |) 2 | 8 8 Set ae ba ene 

BF 8 bce be | Bla|éa|2|2 
10 24°00 |31°25 [34°00 [31°00 |27°00 |33°34 |32°90 |29°60 |24°54 |22°72 | 28:36 
20 20°00 |26°04 |29-00 26°00 21°00 |27°16 |25°40 |26°31 |19°32 17-14 22°35 





17°00 |18°49 26°00 19°00 [16°00 |22°67 [21°72 |23°33 |14°84 |14°46 | 18°08 


ie) 
S 


In viewing the decrements of life from birth only, it was found 
that the results of this paper were intermediate in the scale between 
the table for Sweden and that for the select lives in France, that com-~ 
parison was of course affected by the rate of mortality in infant life ; 
but in the above tables, where the results of advanced life only enter 
into the figures, it is seen that the mortality is higher than that of all 
the tables, except those for the towns of France and for Northampton. 

It is hence obvious, that so far as the facts here brought forward 
can be relied on, the mortality of infant life is very low, and that of 
advanced life high. 

Lest the results of this inquiry, however, should be deemed by 
some to fairly indicate the influence of locality on the duration of life, 
of the inhabitants of this district of Whitechapel, with equal truth 
for the early and advanced terms of life, it may be well to draw atten- 
tion to the following abstract, showing the length of time which the 
principal members of families have resided in their dwellings. 

Q 2 
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Ane Single Single 

Families. Seis Waonieu: Total. 

From 1 week to 4 weeks wie 60 o Z 65 
», 1 month to 6 months............ 369 10 12 391 

o:. GO months: to) Heats,..ey.ccee 270 17 13 300 
gL VOAR CO GCOE eo cctcesconoan. 467 18 12 497 

PIR ad eh eS Lec «RN fear ven 269 8 6 283 

jp SE BG Oe DURE, RN eee ody ake 148 2 uns 151 
SO” Auge], “ee Barats tee: 69 RA aes 4 73 

$5 ee Be OULD PPE onnebvassaventer 46 2 48 
Pe ae a 4 al a OE 43 me 1 44 

Rey || eae | a Ce. 4] 2 2 45 
FE he RUE”. gQlliee csuantsceetmeis 4 ae Z 6 

5 AONE, ROO Bay ih UO, Gam 1 nA ix ] 
j200 and-wpwards: 1.3255.0.28. (ied ta ae oe 1 
Notaseettained fadciaddu atin 14 27 8 49 








It will thus be seen, that nearly two-thirds of the families have 
been less than three years in their present residence, and more than 
one-fourth between one and three years only. The term in “ their 
present residence” will admit of the explanation that they may have 
been much longer in the same neighbourhood. Still many amongst 
those who have changed their dwellings must also have been recent 
inhabitants of the locality, and it must, therefore, follow, that the 
younger lives indicate more strictly the sanatory condition of the place 
than those of more advanced age. The high rate of mortality of the 
older lives now under review can, consequently, not be attributable 
to residence in Whitechapel, as the majority of the deaths in advanced 
life may have taken place elsewhere—one-thirteenth only of the families 
having occupied their present residences upwards of twelve years; but 
with respect to the deaths at the younger ages, the greater number of 
those must have happened in the locality, and hence the comparative 
healthiness of the district. 

In regard to the state of health of the families surveyed in the 
district now under consideration, it may be interesting to subjoin the 
following abstract returned ‘‘ well” and “ill.” 


Population and State of Health of the Families of the Working Classes 
in St. Mary's District of St. George's in the East. 





Number of Families visited, 1,802. 
































Whole No. of 
Well. Ml, Population. | Families. 
Male Children under 15 viseceeseesee 1,636 49 
Female Ditto oki. 29 SL eas 1,632 28 
3,268 ia == $,345 1,802 
XAG Wier bit tans conmcnt aera: 1,886 42 
Adult Females (i... 2 Pe aie 2,005 88 
Carried forwards... .iacs 3,891 130 =4,021 
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Population and State of Health of the Families of the Working Classes 
in St. Mary's District of St. George's in the East.— Continued. 





Number of Families visited, 1,802, 












































Whole No. of 
Well. Tl. Population. | Families, 
"i Brought forward. ............ 7,366 1,802 
Aged and Infirm Males _................ 38 15 
Aged and Infirm Females................ 60 18 
98 33 = 131 
Population not classified 0.0.0.0... 11 
ROEM AI tO cabeas 7,257 240 =F; 508 
Single Men as Families ..........0... oes ifs Be 88 
Single Women as Families ............ Le eh ye 64 
Pedal Ge Eales): 38 dio sass eet ovensteis 122 hes 122 
WEAN PICMNAL CS: pbs iSclhsos-cindeassendedonncdnas 67 3 70 
Aged and Infirm Males... 3 at 3 
Aged and Infirm Femaleg................ i 4 8 
Grand Total ‘.;...2:. 7 453 247 7,711 
Grand Total of Families... Le ae spt 1,954 





It is thus seen, that of the 7,711 persons here enumerated, 247, or 
3°923 per cent. are returned as being “ill.” These numbers include 
the children and those under 15 years of age. There is no authentic 
record of the proportion constantly sick in this country at all ages, 
including the young, but the records of Friendly Societies will admit 
of a comparison for every term of life from the age of 10 upwards; 
and this comparison will, to some extent, be strictly applicable, from 
the fact that of the 1,954 families now referred to, 677, or 341385, 
were connected with Friendly Societies. The following will show the 
proportion recorded ill in those families at various terms of life, as well 
as the ratio constantly sick for the average of England and Wales, 
among the members of Friendly Societies. 





According to the Average of 
resultsof this Paper.| England & Wales. 








Proportion 


Selon il ee ee ate 3°257 per cent. | 3°319 per cent. 


including the aged and infirm 


¢ Inthe Adult Population, aged 
{ic tS OGELGE (CON ie. cdbersno aan: 





Ditte:...3,.. a Se Beet 25°191 per cent. | 46°775 per cent. 
Be Oe f Ole A uceiess ua behest seees 





Dittonay%: - puter ns oe aoa . 3°923 per cent. | 4°613 per cent. 
age of 15 and upwards ............ 





So far as the preceding facts are available as a test of health, it is 
obvious that the district now under consideration, must be regarded in 
a very favourable light. 
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Tani XVII.—Ages of each Parent when first Child born, Present 


Average 



































S ; Age of 

a “ Age of Father Classified when Father and 

: FE first child Born. Toial Ry 

Trades. a E 7 child Born. 

a oe Slaleleale lesls2 ‘iid Es 2 

Bi ee ee eee 

op [titan feet Sacuad ae.) 10 laa lais| os | 44/27} 10} 65 7787 | 26] 28 
Q5 | GuMsmiths. i.di...sereeeds ot a ey bag Sf} 5) 4016S | ee De here 24] 21 
14 | Gunmakers ..... (Ee Eee 96:1 96 Wid S| 16) 21...) sedoey ® 462 22 | 20 
D6 SHOEMAKETS ci ..0.cccscceseednes Rare. 101/20 8| 7| 88] 20|10| 4] .1-| 211] 2,033 25 | 23 
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Ages of Parents, Number of Children they have had, &e. 





Average of Mothers’ Present Age, 















































Age of Mother Classified when i 
; i of Children they have had, and 
Total first child Born. Total of | Total- Total — now Living, 
Bees Mothers’ | Children | Number 
ee ieee 8 eh present they the 
Mother.) 4 3 as \ ae have had. hone now 
Sere tis Tatars Bid living, | Average | Averageof |Average of 
Salve | onl a ine | cote Mothers’ | children | children 
ekIS |e i]s} 2)S (88 present | she has now 
a ©) i be bent | Sule iS age, had. living. 
(299) (301) (301) 
6,926 | 63 | 64 | 148] 63 | 16) 5] 4] 11,730 1,642 904, 39 5'4 3:0 
(75 76 
4,635. | I} 14) Bap 8 Bart a ads 379 236 33 4°9 3'1 
(21) (21) . 
427 | 5 San. Sle A Se uP ace 630 93 55 30 44, 2°6 
(79) (81) 
S03) |i paset SAO aoe Ps. Bt ar 238 37 51 2°9 
26 27 
564; 4) 81 16] 3 984 165 91 38 61 33 
1,226 }- 9} I 2110 (095 
a So nate 5 i e 
3 Sr 24.1 an Gy 153 88 53 2-7 
39) | Gk Bo ST & 442 55 39 32 39 2°8 
(10) (10) 
25. ¢ Pisa 4) Byrds LP 401 68 34, 40 68 3:4 
(31) (32) 
09 | 2 Sb Ta Pe 1,120 185 108 36 5°8 3°4 
(40) (40) 
g1o |G y 5) Sb) %, 2 1,460 209 121 36 52 3-0 
(10) (10) 
Pig.p to, ee Olek, ot 359 52 35 36 5-2 3°5 
(22) (22) 
488. |.- S feGahe Fee Pek 778 110 71 35 5-0 3°2 
(19) (19) 
425 | 71 41 Wt 8 Pie. 667 99 58 35 5:2 3°0 
(23) (23) 
LA ae Oey a es (09 A: apa Res ee 843 135 75 37 5°9 38 
5s | 92 29 
5 dan i 8 9 3 5 ‘ 
(27) (27) 46 ii 7 
568 | 7] 6] 19] 2 caltiee 930 141 77 34 5:2 28 
(56) (56) 
1,283 | 11] 11 | 25/16 | 2] 2]... | 7,028 249 126 36 44, 2-2 
; (61) (62) 
1,408 |10]17| 26)14| 4] 1]... ] 2896 368 930 39 59 oF 
(25) (25) 
555 | 4] 6) 14] S| 2 874 109 65 35 4°4, 2°6 
(69) (69) 
boys | 7 16 | 88) 16-) Br 2 Toe ah o 243 40 61 3°5 
6 
eo io Li oe Bie * 214 36 24, 36 6:0 4:0 
(10) (10) 
227 eg ae) Ga es ee a a ay 47 4) 75 47 
178) oT Be At 8 1 i 33 20 36 AT a9 
f 9 (9) 
7 oo ee ee a 299 40 19 33 44, 21 
(20) (20) 
455 | 1 pe | 38}y) ts 1 Ae 50 35 4s 25 
(9 9 
206 9} 4| 8 2 308 46 26 34 51 29 
(13) (13) 
SL pe hb Ch Bt Lie be 548 72 48 42 5°5 37 
(315) (326) 
7,473 173 | 57 (168) 76) 17 | 4) 1 | 12,429 1,693 1,026 39 5:2 31 
(1,368) (1,387) (1,387) 
31,285 | 270 | 289 | 738 | 266| 64 | 19} 5 51,650 7,365 4,265 87°76 5°31 3:07 
(145) (145) (145) 
3,253 Shisha Ai fees is ieee Berlin bears 6,647 841 453 45°84 5°80 3°20 
(1,513) (1,532) (1,532) 
84,538 | 279 |313| 812] 301} 72 | 20] 5 | 58,297 8,206 4,718 38°53 5°36 3:08 
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Tanne XVIII.—TZotal of Present Age of Married Women having no 
Children, classified according to Trades. 





Under| 20 to 25 to 30 to | 35 to | 40 to | 45 to | 50 and 


Trades. 20. 25. 30. 35, 40, 45, 50. | upwards. 





Oe EE | AY me 





ee | ee | a oe | 





Labourers xed. cgioongne abeaies, sah 282 130 | 188 | 222 86 93 131 
Charm dt iss vedo cavenanimnnns 19 62 ie 

GUNMOKETS  psivcavedeereseGiens vide ae 25 ahi seo aa sat 
Shoemakers G.i-....sessosdenes 19 22 2h he OE oie ot oo toe 
BUG a VON ...\.16-0-saenasvestes: ee ine 28 Je eo sts |) ae eee as 
1S losin ngiviestenrsnn oitoe: pap 45 Gy a ee: Ree Gk ee ac 50 
PRMCOLS  6s.6cessesdonesendtivens 19 48 2 30 kes roy 47 
Umbrella-makers ............ 

‘Gh C9: ele erent tn eae rer ee ces as ae a tes me we 
BATE 05 sos ac deston xoe desewen gn ee 21 110 | 30] 35 ae 48 
BUteners | ..cissivsecdaocraedose 19 sees mee ise i) 

Sugar-bakers p.c.+....0-s--0n-- bs 22 25 ie : eae ae 

PEC EG, ceacoisbscusadssceaesiene: a Sisk 26-7 08 4. 14 BOM Ae 

PP AULENS haces ctemnccarsne scans 22 31 45 

WY SECEIOR . c.ccesictinnnescssngneins ste mee 45 

SBR EING cacpendve> Goioboseseonscoeauons 89 SOO 4 ue tae 

CAare omen ak. ahs Eee OO diec.c | tae | ae 

RENT ES CAPR Se desea ane eeein ee ee tis ZO MY LOO Ne 2. A ae A 140 

Cigar MAKETS ...10.c.0s000p.e000> ie 20 os ab saiaet toe 

Cai eNEEIS ce dicexkepenwer sides uF 23 2B as: 4 tee ee 
Gun-stock-makers ............ sees Sagar arent ee cae 43 

TERASWOTKENS: osscsvssenennssegen’s 6 ae ae 

W heelwrights ......5...5....10... “Ber so: Be el Aes, ee 

Shopmen _....... Behe ogee 23 26 a 
Widows with incumbrance 48 
POHEARAER icc .ssnsnseaoetSaceoe: 

Printers. cnsss-onenes Rie iaiies 

UCTS Gish: dasetgesancnuabe eoogiee’s vies wah ae Bae ie a Bh. 
Miscellaneous —o....cceeee 229 | "S48 1294 1 37 1) Bl] 48 || 278 


oe 
ee eee | | ee |e ee ee 





sent Age of Mothers 


having Children ........ 


Carried to Totals of pre- 
76 |1,016 |1,156 | 657 | 330 | 454 | 651 | 459 
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Taste XIX.—Number of Children Born and Living in Families, classified 
by the Mother’s Age at the Birth of the First Child. 





A.—Age of Mother at Birth of first Child.—16 to 20. 


















































No. of Years No. of Average No. No. of No. of : 
since Birth ant ;, | Children of Children to} Children | Children Pe aae 
of Ist Child. | + Born. each Family. Alive. Dead. : 

1 13 13 1:00 13 He int 

2 ll 16 1°45 13 3 18°75 

3 9 15 1°66 13 2 13°33 

4 21 56 2°66 35 21 37°50 

5 14 43 3°07 30 13 30°23 

6 16 60 3°75 40 20 33°33 

7 23 78 3°39 55 23 29°49 

10 86 434 5°05 274 160 36°87 

15 80 520 6°50 301 219 42°12 

20 56 430 7°68 226 204 47°44 

2.5 44 353 8°48 178 175 49°57 

30 39 328 8:41 154 174 53°03 

35 £o 118 G°O7 45 73 61°86 

40 13 141 10°85 52 89 63°12 

45 4 33 8°25 23 10 30°30 

50 5 64 12°80 16 48 75°00 

aa) Pe 18 9:00 2 13 1222 

60 2 28 14:90 8 20 71°43 

Total .... 453 2,748 6°07 1,481 1,267 46°11 











B.—Age of Mother at Birth of first Child.—21 to 25, 





No. of Years No. of Average No. No. of No. of 
































No. of F ‘ : ; Mortality 
since Birth oa Children |ofChildrento} Children Children - 
of Ist Child, Mame: | 3 Born. each Family. Alive. Dead. her Sept 
E 36 39 1°08 33 6 15°38 
ys 39 56 1:44 43 13 23°21 
3 al 58 137 43 15 25°86 
4 33 88 2°67 61 27 30°68 
5 36 103 2°86 74 29 28°15 
6 31 on 3°13 69 28 28°86 
7 40 131 | 95 36 27°48 
10 116 523 4°51 329 194 37°09 
TS 98 604 6°16 390 214 34°97 
20 92 645 7°01 367 273 43°10 
20 66 482 7°30 280 202 41°91 
30 56 442 7°89 248 194 43°89 
35 28 223 7°96 80 143 64°13 
40 17 140 8°24 60 80 57°14 
45 10 121 12°10 52 69 57°02 
50 2 10 5°00 3 7 70°00 
60 

















ed 


Total ...: 731 3,762 5°15 2,217 1,545 41°07 
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Tanue XIX.—Continued. 





C.—Age of Mother at Birth of first Child.—26 to 30. 









































No. of Years No. of Average No. No. of No. of “ 
since Birth | pct, | Children |ofChildrento| Children | Children ot eae 
of Ist Child. Born. each| Family. Alive. Dead. 
I 6 6 1°00 6 sual 
2 9 15 1°66 12 3 20°00 
3 12 22 1°83 17 5 22°73 
4 10 36 3°60 20 16 44°44 
9) 7 17 2°43 14 3 17°41 
6 7 49 2°71 18 1 5°26 
7 9 39 4°33 30 o 23°07 
10 43 190 4°42 118 72 37°89 
15 37 195 5°27 128 67 34°36 
20 40 257 6°43 143 114 44°36 
29 17 103 6°06 55 48 46°60 
30 20 136 6°80 70 66 48°53 
39 9 69 7°67 50 19 27°54 
40 10 50 5°00 16 34 68°00 
45 2 8 4°00 4 4 50°00 
50 2 7 3°50 5 2 28°57 
60 
Total .... 240 1,169 4°87 706 463 39°61 





D.—Age of Mother at Birth of first Child.—31 to 35. 
































No. of Years No. of Average No. No. of No. of ° 
since Birth pin ed , | Children |ofChildrento| Children | Children ne een 
of lst Child. é Born. each Family. Alive. Dead. é 

& 7 1 1°00 ce 1 100:06 

2 1 1 1:00 Ub anne Sach 

3 2 4 2°00 3 1 . 25900 

4 2 4 2°00 > i 25°00 

5 0 0 kos 0 0 ate 

6 6 20 aio 16 4. 20:00 

rf 4 21 B70 ll 10 47°62 
10 9 3l 3°44 20 11 35°48 
15 i 4 4°00 2 2 50°00 
20 8 24 3°00 20 4 16°67 
25 8 49 6°13 26 20 46°94 
30 2 14 7°00 5 9 64°29 
35 4 16 4°00 ll 5 SLe25 
40 1 4. 4°00 2 2 50°00 
45 1 il 


4 4°00 3 


25°00 
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TaBLE XIX.—Continued. 





E.—Age of Mother at Birth of first Child.—Total Ages 14 to 43. 





























use Wh | patil, | Chen Chien to| chien | hte | rca 
1 56 59 1°05 oe e 11°86 
2 60 88 1-46 69 19 | 21:59 
3 54 99 1:83 76 23 | 23-23 
4 68 190 2°80 122 68 35°79 
5 57 163 2°86 118 45 27°61 
6 63 208 3°30 151 57 | 27-40 
7 78 273 3°50 195 va | 28:57 
10 259 1,197 4°62 752 445 37°18 
15 woo 1,361 6°10 841 520 38°21 
20 203 1,395 6°87 779 616 | 44:16 
25 137 1,001 wal 545 456 45°55 
30 118 4 G27 7°86 481 446 48°11 
oo 59 445 7°54 196 249 55°96 
40 4] 335 8°17 130 205 61°19 
45 17 166 9°76 a2 94 56°63 
50 9 81 9-00 24 57 | 70°37 
5d 2 18 9°00 5 13 1202 
60 g 28 14°00 8 20 71°43 
Total ...| 1,506 8,034 5°33 4,616 3,418 | 42°54 


ea 
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A.—Age of Mother at Birth of 1st Child. 


years sinee 
birth of Jst child. 


L 
£ 
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No.o 





ray 
DODMNIAAa Kk WW eH 





























2 | 8 
a a 
aS 
3 |S¢ 
° Oo: = 
ae a 
13 3 
1 16 
9 15 
21 56 
14 43 
16 60 
23 78 
13 60 
18 89 
28 | 131 
9 AT 
fes!>. 107 
93 | 164 
13 94 
13 87 
19} 118 
12 67 
8 52 
10 76 
18 | 122 
7 70 
13. | Fo 
12 |. 100 
10 91 
’) 40 
5 oO) 
10 89 
4 23 
12} 100 
13) 11g 
. 35 
7 51 
2 16 
2 14 
. 13 
Fite kG 
1 14 
1 ° 
ANY 87 
5 48 
2 13 
] 10 
O11. 123 
1 5 
1 5 
3 a3 
1 14 
1 17 
2 18 
1 15 
1 13 











16 to 20. 
5 5 
us a 
oO . o . 
ef |e 
il 
13 ae 
13 3 
13 2 
35 21 
30 13 
40 20 
55 23 
44 16 
52 37 
81 50 
a7 20 
70 37 
82 72 
49 45 
63 24 
73 45 
34 33 
24 28 
42 34 
67 565 
37 33 
56 54 
42 58 
49 42 
28 12 
14 19 
45 44 
12 1 
42 58 
52 67 
20 15 
28 23 
6 10 
8 6 
4 9 
25 36 
2 12 
6 7 
21 36 
13 35 
5 8 
7 3 
18 5 
2 3 
3 2 
8 25 
5 9 
3 14 
5 13 
7 8 
1 12 








453 |2,748 |1,481 | 1,267 








Mortality per 


cent. 








| Average No. of 
Children in each 
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B.—Age of Mother at Birth of Ist Child. 


No. of years since 
birth of lst child. 





OMIA WW — 








o. of Families. 


° 
hw 


21 to 25. 

39 33 6 | 15°38 1:08 
56 43 13 | 23°21 1:44 
58 43 15 | 25°86 1:87 
88 61 27 | 30°68 | 2°67 
103 74 29 | 28°15 2:86 
97 69 28 | 28°86 | 3:13 
131 95 36 | 27°48 3°27 
121 85 36 | 29°75 3°66 
44 29 15 | 34°09 3°66 
95 53 AQ | 44:2) 4°75 
124 a2 52 | 41°94 5:00 
139 90 49 | 35°25 5°34 
114 a 37 | 32°46 5°43 
126 80 46 | 36°51 6:00 
152 90 62 | 40°79 6°61 
128 84 44 | 34°37 6°74 
84 59 N29 76 6°00 
95 58 37 | 38°95 5°94 
166 91 101 45°184 "7-01 
120 69 51 | 42°60 6°32 
146 83 63 | 43°15 7°30 
118 66 52 | 44°07 Leod 
116 69 47 | 40°52 7°73 
159 8&9 70 | 44°02 ThE 
57 32 25 | 43°86 alee 
103 64 39 | 37°86 6°86 
47 26 21 | 44°68 6°71 
97 56 Al | 42°27 7'46 
118 67 51 | 43°22 7°86 
14] 75 66 | 46°81 8°81 
40 28 12 | 30°00 6°67 
46 22 24 | 62-17 oad 
36 te 25 | 69°44 6°00 
64 22 42 | 65°62 | 10°66 
39 18 21 | 63°84 6°50 
56 16 40 | 71°43 8°00 
28 13 15 | 63°47 9°33 
é 3) ae oe 5°00 
35 13 22 | 62°86 8°75 
21 5 16 | 76°19 | 10°50 
48 16 32 | 66°67 9°60 
31 21 10 | 82°26 6°20 
47 16 31 | 65°96 | 15°67 
34 12 22 | 64°71 | 11°33 
33 9 24 | 72°73 | 11°00 
7 5 2.) 28257 7°00 
3 36 3 |100°00 3°00 
7 3 4} 67:14 |--7:00 
3,762 |2,217 11,645 | 41-07 | 6-165 
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C.—Age of Mother at Birth of lst Child, 


26 to 30. 























Qe < 
es Ome So eee 
Pew ee 
Se| © | sg | eelss 
Sa). 2 5 2 C= 
7, aa 7, Z 2 ele 
1 6 6 6 
2 9 15 12 3 
3 12 22 Aly 3 
4 10 36 20 | 16 
5 7 17 14 3 
6 7 19 18 ] 
7 9 39 30 9 
8 5 14 12 2 
9g 10 52 33 | 19 
10 12 54 33 | 21 
i] 6 Fe {. 12 6 
12 10 52 28 | 24 
13 14 64 42 | 22 
14 8 48 23 | 25 
15 ] 9 5 4 
16 8 37 29 8 
17 6 3 29 8 
18 8 34 2h 13 
19 8 4] 25 | 16 
20 11 91 44 | 47 
21 6 51 30: |} 21 
22 a AQ 23 | 17 
23 2 6 3 3 
24 6 35 22. 3 
25 2 12 4. 8 
26 3 26 “#) 19 
27 4 24 We k9 5 
23 5 38 16 | 22 
29 5 30}; 20] 10 
a 5 23 13 | 10 
3 1 2 2 
32 4 43 19 | 24 
33 3 20 19 ] 
34 3 18 13 5 
36 ] 14 6 8 
37 2 17 12 5 
38 2 it 2 9 
39 3 20 oy Vi 
40 3 17 3} 14 
4] be Gc 
42 2 2 2 . 
43 1 6 3 3 
44 id 2 1 1 
45 oe : 
46 oe 5 
47 ne 
48 1 4 3 1 
49 1 3 2 It 
50 5 ae 
51 
52 
53 
54 c 
55 
56 : 
57 
48 2 
59 
60 
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Family. 
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E.—Age of Mother at Birth of Ist Child. Total Ages. 14 to 43. 


Average No, 


No. of Years No. of No. of No. of Mortality | of Children 


No. of 


























since Birth | yy wii Children Children Children pee ee 
of lst Child, | FOV * born. alive. dead. aie F ‘l 
amily. 
1 56 59 52 7 11°86 1°05 
2 60 88 69 19 21°59 1:46 
3 54 99 76 23 23°23 1°83 
A. 68 190 122 68 35°79 2°80 
5 57 163 118 45 27°61 _ 2°86 
6 63 208 151 57 27°40 3°30 
a 78 273 195 78 28°57 3°50 
8 58 215 153 62 28°84 3°71 
9 42 190 117 73 38°42 4:52 
10 63 - 295 177 118 40°00 4°68 
i Al 191 112 79 41°36 4:66 
12 55 306 193 113 36°93 5°56 
13 60 340 205 135 39°71 5°66 
14 43 276 157 119 43°12 6°42 
15 38 256 162 94 36°72 6°74 
16 48 288 189 99 34°38 6°00 
Lvs 34 201 128 73 36°32 5°91 
18 32 181 103 78 43°09 5°66 
19 43 298 168 130 43°62 6°93 
20 53 351 192 159 45°30 6°62 
21 36 282 161 121 42°91 7°83 
22 39 283 155 128 45°23 7°26 
23 32 239 121 118 49°37 7°47 
24 38 288 163 125 43°40 7°58 
25 20 125 70 55 44°00 6°25 
26 25 186 98 88 47°31 7°44 
27 22 163 93 70 42°94 7°41 
28 22 158 84 74 46°84 7°18 
29 32 248 129 119 47°98 7°75 
30 34 283 140 143 50°53 8°32 
31 11 84 54 30 35°71 7°64 
32 19 154 74 80 51°95 8:10 
33 14 85 44 Al 48°24 6°07 
34 12 103 46 57 55°34 8°58 
35 11 62 31 31 50°00 5°64 
36 -16 136 48 88 64°71 8:50 
37 6 59 27 32 54°24 9°83 
38 b 29 13 16 55°17 7°25 
39 12 116 45 71 61:21 9°67 
40 10 86 21 65 75°58 8:60 
Al 7 61 21 40 65°57 3:71 
42 8 43 30 13 30°23 5°37 
A3 7 80 40 AO 50°00 11:48 
44 5 4] 15 26 63°41 8:20 
A5 3 33 9 24 72°73 11-00 
' 46 qi 7 5 2 28°57 7°00 
47 1 5 3 2 40°00 5°00 
48 2 ff 3 4 57°14 3°50 
49 4 36 10 26 72°72 9°00 
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Taste XX.—Average of Present Age of Mothers, of Respective Trades 
Classified, with Averages of Children Born, now Living, and Dead, to 
each ; also Average Age of Mother when First Child Born, with diffe- 
rence between that and Present Age. 
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Taste XXII.—Average of Present Age of Mothers, of Respective Trades 
Classified, with Averages of Children Born, now Living, and Dead, to 
each ; also Average Age of Mother when First Child Born, with Diffe- 
rence between that and Present Age.—Continued. 
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TABLE XXV.—Totals of Present Age of Mothers, of Respective Trades Classified, with 
Children Born, now Living, and Dead; and Total Ages of Married Women having no 
Children inserted under Respective Classified Ages and Trades.—Continued. 
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A Statistical View of the Principal Public Libraries in Europe and the 
United States of North America. By Epwarp Epwarps, Esq., 
of the British Museum. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th March, 1848.] 


In very few branches of statistical inquiry is it more difficult to 
arrive at well-grounded and precise results than in that to which this 
paper refers. Yet an accurate computation of the extent of the Public 
Libraries in the several States of Hurope, and of the amounts expended 
in their maintenance and enlargement, (compared with the population 
and resources of the respective countries,) ought undoubtedly to enter, 
as a subsidiary element, into any estimate of the educational condition 
of such States. 

The mere extent of a library, whether public or private, will, of 
course, afford but an imperfect indication of its real value to the 
student ; but if to this be added the element of growth, by comparing 
its extent at two several periods, some notion, approximate at least, 
may be formed of that value. 

In preparing the following table, I have found it especially dif- 
ficult to procure accurate data with respect to the smaller libraries. I 
have therefore included in it such public libraries only as contain, or 
are believed to contain, 10,000 volumes and upwards. And it may, 
perhaps, be said with truth, that libraries of smaller extent than this 
cannot in our own day be of much value, except in very small 
towns. 

There is still greater difficulty in some cases, in correctly deter- 
mining what constitutes a public library strictly so called. There are 
many valuable libraries belonging to academies, societies, and corpo- 
rations, (especially in our own country and in France), which in one 
sense may be termed public, insomuch as they are accessible to per- 
sons of known reputation in literature and science, although uncon~ 
nected with the proprietary bodies. I have, however, thought it best 
to confine myself (or have so endeavoured,) to such libraries as are 
really open to the public at large, more or less restrictedly, or to such 
as derive their support, either in the whole or in part, from public 
sources. I have included the libraries of Universities, howsoever 
maintained, as clearly partaking more of a public than of a private 
nature, and also certain conventual libraries known to be publicly 
accessible. 

The number of public libraries in Europe contained within 
these limits, I believe to be 383. Of these 107 are in France, 41 in 
the Austrian States and in the kingdom of Lombardy and Venice, 30 
in the Prussian States, 28 in Great Britain and Ireland (including 
Malta), 17 in Spain, 15 in the Papal States, 14 in Belgium, 13 in 
Switzerland, 12 in the Russian Empire, 11 in “Bavaria, 9 in Tuscany, 
9 in Sardinia, 8 in Sweden, 7 in Naples, 7 in Portugal, 5 in Holland, 
5 in Denmark, 5 in Saxony, 4in Baden, 4 in Hesse, 3 in Wirtem- 
berg, and 3 in Hanover. 
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Comparing the aggregate number of volumes in these libraries 
with the aggregate population of the cities which contain them, we 
have in Great Britain and Ireland, 43 volumes to every 100 inhabit- 
ants; in Russia 80 to every 100; in Spain, 106; in France, 125; in 
the Austrian Empire, 159; in the Prussian States, 196; in Parma, 
204; in Mecklenburgh, 238; in Hesse, 256; in the Papal States, 
266; in Nassau, 267; in Tuscany, 268; in Modena, 333; in Swit- 
zerland, 340; in Bavaria, 347; in Saxony, 379; in Saxe-Meiningen, 
400; in Denmark, 412; in Baden, 480; in Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, 551; 
in Hesse-Darmstadt, 660; in Wirtemberg, 716; in Saxe-Weimar, 
881; in Hanover, 972; in Oldenburgh, 1078; and in Brunswick, 
2353 volumes, to every 100 inhabitants of the cities containing libra- 
ries (of 10,000 volumes and upwards). 

Comparing the number of volumes in the libraries of the chief 
European capitals with their respective populations, we find in 
Weimar, 803 volumes to every 100 inhabitants; in Munich, 750; in 
Darmstadt, 652; in Copenhagen, 465; in Stuttgard, 452; in Dresden, 
432; in Hanover, 335; in Florence, 313; in Rome, 306; in Parma, 
278; in Prague, 168; im Berlin, 162; in Madrid, 153; in Paris, 
143; in Venice, 142; in Milan, 185; in Vienna, 119; in Edin- 
burgh, 116; in Petersburgh, 108; in Brussels, 100; in Stockholm, 
98; in Naples, 69; in Dublin, 49; in Lisbon, 39; in London, 20. 

We see, therefore, that Brussels is 5 times better provided in 
this respect than London; Paris, 7 times; Dresden, 21 times; Co- 
penhagen, 23 times; Munich, 37 times; and the little city of Wei- 
mar, 40 times. 

The PRINCIPAL LIBRARIES of the several capital cities of Europe 
may be arranged in the following order: 


1. Paris (1), National Library............08 800,000 volumes. 
2. MUNICH, TuOyal LIDEAry %.,.0cesseogort ions cnaseen 600,000 . 
5. DERN, Royal Library tinct ats 470,000 s 
4, PererspurGH, Imperial Library................ 446,000 Fe 
5. CopENHAGEN, Royal Library .........0...4..0. 410,000 + 
6. Lonpon, British Museum Library ............ 350,000 ; 
7. Vienwa, Imperial Library .0.0...:40.00...0.0008 313,000 99 
8. DRESDEN, Royal LiDrary.....-....0sssseseses.- 300,000 3 
9. Maprip, National Library «0.0... 200,000 7% 
10. WoLFENBUTTEL, Ducal Library ................ 200,000 * 
11; Panis (2), Arsenal Libtary vrais aan. 180,000 9 
12. Srutrearp, Royal Library .............5... neve’ 174,000 55 
Be WLAN, Brera WiDrary vc52..4,.<1.0dsesrooanidsseues 170,000 49 
14. Paris (3), St. Genevieve Library _............ 150,000 55 
15. Darmstapt, Grand-Ducal Library............ 150,000 a 
16. Frorence, Magliabecchian ........... ee 150,000 ¥ 
17. Napies, Royal Library. .....5.......c..save 150,000 Fe 
18. Brussers, Royal Library. 2.60... » 133,500 % 
19. Rome (1), Casanate Library 0.0... 120,000 s 
20, Hacun, Royal Library... ....0ccsdntia. sci 100,000 Sp 
21. Paris (4), Mazarime Dibrary i.c........0050000 100,000 ” 
22, Rome (2), Vatican Library «...0.....sasa 100,000 ms 
2 Ae RRMA g AOMCAL MaOEATY 5. .cdcccese lesacesnsesnen sacs 100,000 - 


The libraries of Paris, (except that of the Arsenal), Munich, 
Berlin, Copenhagen, Dresden, Wolfenbuttel, Milan, Naples, Brussels, 
the Hague, and Parma, are /ending libraries, 7.¢. their books, more or 
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less restrictedly, are permitted to be borrowed by persons duly 
introduced. 

The National Libraries of Paris and Madrid, the Royal Libraries 
of Paris, Munich, Berlin, Copenhagen, Vienna, Naples, Brussels, and 
the Hague, the Brera Library at Milan, the Magliabecchian at Florence, 
and the Ducal Library of Parma, together with the library of the 
British Museum, are entitled by law to a copy of every book pub- 
lished within the states to which they respectively belong*. 

The oldest of the great libraries of printed books is probably 
that of Vienna, which dates from 1440, and is said to have been 
opened to the public as early as 1575, The Town Library of Ratisbon 
dates from 1430; St. Mark’s Library at Venice, from 1468; the 
Town Library of Frankfort, from 1484; that of Hamburgh, from 
1529; of Strasburgh, from 1531; of Augsburgh, from 1537; those 
of Berne and Geneva, from 1550; that of Basel, from 1564. 

The Royal Library of Copenhagen was founded about 1550. 
In 1671 it possessed 10,000 volumes; in 1748, about 65,000; in 
1778, 100,000; in 1820, 300,000T; and it now contains 410,000 
volumes. The National Library of Paris was founded in 1595, but was 
not made public until 1737. In 1640 it contained about 17,000 
volumes ; in 1684, 50,000; in 1775, 150,000; in 1790, 200,000. It 
now possesses at least 800,000 volumes. The library of the British 
Museum was founded in 1753, and was opened to the public in 1757, 
with about 40,000 volumes. In 1800, it contained about 65,000 
volumes ; in 1823, 125,000; in 1836, 240,000; and it now contains 

upwards of 374,000 volumes. 

| The steady growth of the Copenhagen library was mainly 
owing to the judicious purchases at favourable opportunities. The 
enormous increase of the magnificent National Library of Paris, since 
1790, is in great measure to be ascribed to the Revolution: the sup- 
pression of the monasteries and convents, and the confiscation of the 
property of rebels and emigrants having placed a multitude of fine 
libraries at the disposal of the ruling powers of the day. And although, 
in some cases, large numbers of books and MSS. were summarily dis- 
posed of, *‘ for the service of the arsenals{:” most frequently special 
instructions were given, that the officers at the head of the national 
library should have an unlimited power of selection, and of this they 
made extensive use§. The increase of the British Museum hbrary, 
on the other hand, is mainly ascribable to donation. Of its 374,000 
volumes, at least 180,000 have been presented or bequeathed |}. 

The average annual sum allotted to the support of the National 
Library at Paris is 16,575/.; to that of the Arsenal Library, 1,790/.; 


* See Vogel, Historische Uebersicht der Verordnungen wegen Ablieferung von 
Pflichtexemplaren an Offentliche Bibliotheken in einigen Europaischen Staaten. 
(Serapeum, 6r bd., 337—350.) 

+ Notice Historique sur la Bibliotheque Royale de Copenhague. Copenhagen, 
1844. 8vo. 

{ See, for an example of this, Derheim’s Histoire de la ville de St. Omer. 
(1843,) p. 638. 

§ ‘* The National Library,’’ M. Champollion Figéac, one of its most distinguished 
officers, has somewhere said, ‘‘lost nothing under the domination of the Vandals, not 
even when it had an actor for its librarian.’’ 

|| See an Article in the British Quarterly Review, for August, 1847, 
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to that of St. Geneviéve, 3,4002.; to that of the Mazarine, 1,790/.; 
(making for the four chief libraries of Paris 23,555/. yearly). The 
average annual sum allotted to the support of the Royal Library of 
Brussels is 2,700/.; to that of Munich, about 2,000/.; to that of 
Vienna, 1,900/.; to that of Berlin, 1,460/.; to that of Copenhagen, 
1,250/.; to that of Dresden, 500/.; to that of the Grand Ducal 
Library of Darmstadt, 2,000/. 

For a long period prior to the Report of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the British Museum of 1835-36, the 
averace annual expenditure for the library of the Museum was under 
8,000/. a year, and of this sum only 1,135/., on an average, were ex- 
pended on the purchase of printed books. From 1837 to 1845 inclu- 
sive, the sum devoted to the last-named purpose was, on the average, 
3,443/, Since 1846, 10,000/. a year has been thus appropriated by a 
special increase of the Parliamentary grant, urgent representations 
having been made to the Treasury of the great deficiencies existing in 
the collection of printed books. The entire annual sum at present 
allotted to the service of the library, in all its departments, is 26,5527. 

The aggregate amount of the sums expended in the purchase 
of printed books, including maps and musical works, for the British 
Museum since its foundation in 1753, is 92,4471. 2s. 9d., and that ex- 
pended in the purchase of manuscripts, 40,8507. 11s. 10d., together, 
143,2971. 14s. Td. The sums expended during the same period in 
prints and drawings amount to 28,109/. 19s. 10d.; in antiquities, coins, 
and medals, to 122,115/. 4s. 10d ; and in specimens of natural history, 
in all its branches, to 41,5992. 12s. 3d. 

The present average number of volumes annually added to the 
National Library at Paris is stated to be 12,000; to that of Munich, 
10,000; to that of Berlin, 5,000; to that of Vienna, 5,000; to that 
of Petersburgh, 2,000; to the Ducal Library of Parma, 1,800; 
to the Royal Library of Copenhagen, 1,000. The average annual 
addition to the library of the British Museum is now (under the opera- 
tion of the special grant,) about 30,000 volumes, usually comprising 
about 24,000 separate and complete works. 

This increment is made up of three distinct items, viz., pur- 
chases, donations, copyright-tax, the relative proportions of which 
may be estimated from the following tabular statement:— 





By Purchase, By Donation. By Copyright. 























icing. Separate Works. | Separate Works, | Separate Works, Hapenginure: 
& 
fae ee ie 3,140 236 2,409 3,000 
hoe Pee ane 3,627 926 2,381 3,000 
HBOS he caer, 29) 4,856 250 2,816 4,000 
ESAS cc ctivcuss 5,475 653 3,929 4,500 
BA ei occ as: 7,630 881 3,596 4,500 
I bo Sai Seen 18,787 20,677* 1,073 8,909 
otal. a. 43,515 23,623 16,204 27,909 


* Including the splendid bequest of Mr. Thomas Grenville. 
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The principal Universtry Lrprarties of Europe may be ranked 
as follows:— 


1. GorTTincEN, University Library. ............ 360,000 volumes. 
2. Bresxav, University Library ...........0 250,000 gS 
3. Oxrorp, Bodleian Library ............ Bet mee 218,000 AA 
4, TuBINGEN, University Library ................ 200,000 43 
5. Municu, University Library ...........,........ 200,000 ms 
6. Botoena, University Library ................4 150,000 - 
7. HempeLBerG, University Library ............ 150,000 4 
8. CampBripGE, Public Library .................. 135,000 a 
9. Pracus, University Library ...............0 130,000 ” 
10. Dusuin, Trinity College Library _............ 117,600 oS 
11, Vienna, University Library .....,....:-c0.s0735- 115,000 . 
12, Lurpsic, University Library .................5++ 112,000 a 
13. CoprenHaceEn, University Library ............ 110,000 i 
14. Turin, University Library ........ 110,000 ig 
15, Louvain, University Library .................... 105,000 i 
io. Ursa, University Library «....,...0.:-.:.+-s+00+ 100,000 ¥ 
17, Entancen, University Library ................ 100,000 A 
18, Epinsuren, University Library _............ 96,000 a 


The University Library of Turin dates from 1436, that of Cam- 
bridge from 1484, that of Leipsic from 1544, that of Edinburgh from 
1582, the Bodleian from 1597. The small library of the University of 
Salamanca is said to have been founded in 1215. 

The Goettingen, Prague, Turin, and Upsal Libraries are lending 
libraries. Those of Goettingen, Oxford, Prague, Cambridge, Dublin, 
and Turin, are legally entitled to copies of all works published within 
the States to which they respectively belong. 

The annual expenditure of the Tubingen Library is about 7602., 
of the Goettingen Library 730/., of the Breslau Library about 
400/. That of the Bodleian, at Oxford, is now about 4,000/. With 
respect to this library there is more than usual difficulty in obtaining 
trustworthy data: its librarians would seem to take a peculiar plea- 
sure in talking vaguely of its extent, as though its treasures were too 
vast to be estimated within twenty or thirty thousand volumes. I 
have therefore taken the pains to compile, from various privately 
printed reports and other documents, the following minute table of its 
accessions from 1826, at which period I believe it to have contained 
about 124,000 volumes, down to 1842. :— 
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Volumesof Printed} xpenditure in Acquisitions. : 
ae Books added, ae Total 
By By I; 2, Salaries. Papen alan: 
Purchase.|Donation.| Printed Books. | Manuscripts. 
= ola. £ os. d, £ fan B 

By 0 1,208 $7 |. '¥,88¢ 12 6 32.°2°''6 820 5,016:° 1 8 
ae 3,014 114; 1,199 2 0 67 11 O 820 2,897 "1 4 
PA2S...355: 1,586 Sbet 21 299:40) Oh 4S - oo8 820 4,460 18 0 
ee 7,112 Bo) b By 204 04. 11 54 12 0 820 5,257 4 10 
Ce eee 1,380 104 | 1,067 6 0O 820 2,0a0-17 D 
PS3........ 1,105 61 805 12 6 af) 820 3,394 17 4 
T6320... 1,191 67 978 15 0 105 0 0 820 2.927 47-0 
HSS3 65.0. 1,271 150 990 14 6 Su" 60 820 3,460 6 6 
1834.00. 2.307 |l2 LIQ?) 1600-15 -0 5 0 0 820 3,823 4 9 
1835........ 1,775 87} 1,251 7. 6 2155 p 820 4,182 14 8 
18367. 5.3 2,215 85 | 1,465 38 .0 114 19 6 820 3,255 4 10 
TB OG cgccss: 3,105 131 | 1,469 16 6 Be, ae) 820 3.220. .7 it 
TSSD....0-.: 1,956 144 | 1,474 17 0 29 18 6 820 3,469 14 1 
BSS9 cc. 1,648 60 | 1,053 17. 6 21° Orr 8 820 D408 20-1 
4640..:..:: 1,856 151 95632. 3-6 9410 0 820 4,200 11 10 
1841... 1,695 Zo |, 1,599: 13. 6 2116 0 820 5,623 0-9 
1342 acs 2,609 140 | 1,810 6+01 520 19.0 970 4,408 2 6 

37,063 {13,652 |24,368 2 0/1,839 8 0|14,090 (61,696 1 38 

| 

cea 80002] 4002 26,207 10 0 





——| 45,063 | 14,052 
Total... 59,115 








The number of volumes accruing to the Bodleian Library from 
the operation of the Copyright Act durmg these 21 years, computing 
them from the number supplied to the British Museum, would be 
about 35,000; so that the average annual increase of this library by 
purchase, donation, and tax, would be about 4,480 volumes a year. 


In compiling the following Tables, I have relied primarily on 
official accounts, published or sanctioned by the officers of the respective 
libraries, whenever such accounts have been accessible to me; and, 

next to these, upon local histories or topographies, when any such 
_ have been recently published, and are of good repute. 

In respect of French libraries, I am also greatly indebted to 
the valuable reports of Mr. Ravaisson on those of the Western de- 
partments, addressed to the Minister of Public Instruction; to the 
Memoir of Mr. Le Glay, on those of the Northern departments, pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Academy of Lille; to various articles 
in the excellent periodical published by Mr. 'Techener, under the title 
Bulletin du Bibliophile; and to the elaborate table in Mr. Le Bas’ 
Dictionnaire Encyclopédique de la France. This table, by no means 
free from error, but still very useful, has been translated, with some 
additions (which I have not omitted to examine), in Dr. Naumann’s 
Serapeum; and has thence been transferred to Meyer’s Grosse Conver- 
sations-Lexicon, now in course of publication, the article ‘ Bibliothe- 
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ken” in which, is probably the best general view of the subject yet 
extant. 

As respects German libraries I have made considerable use of 
the article, entitled Verzeichniss der wichtigsten Bibluotheken Deutsch- 
lands, in the Bibhopolisches Jahrbuch of 1841; of Dr. Petzholdt’s 
Anzeiger der Bibliothekswissenschaft ; of many valuable articles in the 
Serapeum above mentioned; and of the late Mr. Constantine Hesse’s 
Essai Tune Statistique des Bibliotheques dans 0 Htranger, published at 
Paris in 1840. ‘This Essay appears to have have been compiled with 
much research and discretion, and is singularly free from that manifest 
exaggeration of numbers, so observable in most works which treat of 
this subject. I have also consulted an article on some German libra- 
ries, contributed by Professor Adrien, of Giessen, to the Statistical 
Journal of April, 1841. 

As respects Belgian libraries, I am much indebted to Mr. Voisin’s 
Documens pour servir a Uhistoire des Bibliothéques en Belgique, which 
I have occasionally compared with the Mistoire des Bibliothéques 
Publiques de la Belgique, (Brussels, 1840,) by Mr. Namur. | 

As respects the libraries of Italy, I have consulted Mr. Serris- 
tori's Statistica dell’ Ltalia, and Mr. Valery’s very valuable and very 
amusing Voyages historiques, artistiques, et littéraires. On Spanish and 
Portuguese libraries I have found much information in Dr. Gustav 
Heine’s Bericht ueber seine litterarische Reise in Spanien, published 
very lately in the Serapewm, and in the article by Mr. Wittich, en- 
titled “ Bibliotheken Portugals,” in Zimmermann’s Zeitschrift fuer 
Alterthuemswissenschaft. 

As respects Hungarian and Bohemian libraries, I am indebted 
to the Neueste Beschreibung des Koenigreichs Ungarn, and to the work 
of Mr. Hesse. As respects those of Russia, to various minute but 
ill-framed official reports published in the Serapewm at various and 
recent times; and as respects the libraries of Denmark and Sweden, 
chiefly to Mr. Hesse. 

The statements respecting British and Irish hbraries are made, 
either from personal knowledge or from the best answers I could 
obtain to careful inquiries. 


Although attaching, as I said in the outset, great importance 
to the comparison of the extent of libraries, at different periods, as 
an indispensable element in any computation of their relative value, I 
have not been able to institute this comparison so often as I have 
wished to do. In many cases the necessary information appears to be 
quite unattainable. 

The elaborate article by Ebert, in the Cyclopddie of Ersch and 
Grueber, is the first statistical view of existing libraries to be at all 
relied upon for general accuracy with which I am acquainted. It 
is now about a quarter of a century since that article was written. 
Next to this may perhaps be placed the valuable treatise of Mr. 
Balbi entitled Essai Statistique sur les Bibliotheques de Vienne... 
comparées aux plus grands établissemens de ce genre, &c. published in 
1835. 

In the following year the appointment of a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, to inquire into the condition and manage- 
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ment of the British Museum, led to the collection, by our ambassadors 
and ministers abroad, of a variety of official returns and documents, 
illustrative of similar establishments in other countries, which were 
published in the Appendices to the Reports of that Committee in 1836 
and 1837. And, in the last-named year, a series of twenty questions, 
on public libraries in particular, were drawn up by Mr. Panizzi, of the 
British Museum, and privately circulated in the principal cities of 
continental Europe. From the former source returns were obtained 
respecting 43 foreign libraries, and from the latter, answers to the 
questions so framed, respecting 36, of which number 11 had been un- 
noticed in the official returns. And, in some cases, the information 
obtained by Mr. Panizzi appeared to be more trustworthy than that 
procured through the official channels. 

It is chiefly from a collation of the information thus collected 
that I have endeavoured, in respect of the larger European libraries, 
to show their numerical extent, some ten years ago, namely, about 
the year 1836, as contrasted with their extent, or presumed extent, in 
1846. I cannot, in either case, hope that I have not committed some 
errors. Those, however, who are best acquainted with the difficulties 
which beset inquiries of this nature, will regard these errors with some 
indulgence, and for any information tending to their correction, I shall 
at all times be very thankful. 





























| eer (sss 
Names of the Towns, the States to | 3 & Be Number of Volumes of Printed | ¢ D 
which they belong, and their = rr ea Books. = 5 yi 
é : ‘} 2, ay 
Pines os ne In 1836. In 1846. lz Ss 
1 | Aarau.—Switzerland.. ..  .. «ef oe 3,100 } 
Cantonal Library .. 2. «+ ss] ss ie 60,000 a ue 
2 | Abbeville France 21. 2. 26 oe] oes 13,842 
Town Library .... 1685 ave 10,000 6 13,000 ¢ 
3 | Aberdeen.—Great Britain and iecland ais 64,778 
iy King's College’ Library .. +21 uss we 18,000 d 20,000 ? 
2. Marischal College Library ..| .. oes 11,000 @ 12,000 e 
4 | Abo (Finland). == Russian DEIR ote 13,000? 
University Library ne ake ee | LOLO ae | 20,000 f oe 
5  Admont.—Austrian States ee 
| Library of Benedictine Monastery Ss “A 70,000 2? 
6 | Agen. SS hemice wae Lite 2k chs alice 12,851 
Town Library Eee Oo eee ve 12,000 c 
7 | Aia—France .. Ree Sl rae 18,240 
| Mejanes Public Libr ry ao, Mecilbevats oe 80,000 ¢ 1,100 
8 | Aix-la-Chapelle——Prussian States ..| .. 38,383 
Pe hOwaN library tae +6 ee. arailh t ape vs 10,000 g 
Oe) Ajaceio.—PTeMCe) fs 26 ee sel! 008 9,003 
Town Library aig larore, sdncnenia ame es 140,000 ? ¢ 
O.) Afbgi——Matam Ce, i Pai (i eye ise fice V's 9,367 
Town Library Pafpbrcie imaston iar oe 12,000 c PS 
11 | Aleobaga.—Spain.. ae 1,716 
Library of Monastery of ‘St. Bernard as ae 25,000 25,000? h A476 
12 | Alengon.—France.. sibs Be 13,277 
| Town Library ar és a ee 10,000 7 120 
13 Alessandria.—Sardinia and ‘Piedmont oF 36,000 
| Town Library 50,0, SP Teel aatye ts 15,000 k 15,000? 
A. Altona,—Denmark <6. 6 (a2 Soe] os 26,400 
Gymnasium Library .. .. «.| 1727 oe “e 10,000 f as 
15 | Amiens.—France eae alia, Btn aaa 32,391 
‘Towh LAbrary fs es ee. we Go| PAOD ae ve 50,000 ? k* 570? 
| 
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Number o 
Volumes of 
MSS. 1846 


16 
17 
18 


20 
21 
22 


23 
24 
25 
26 


27 
28 


29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 


36 
37 
38 


39 
AO 


Al 
A2 


Names of the Towns, the States to 


which they belong, and their 


Libraries. 


Amsterdam.—Holland Ae 


Public Library .. .- 
Angers.—F rance a 


Town Library ve 
Angouleme.—France . 
Town Library Hn eee 


Antwerp.—Belgium .. 
Town Library oer t 
Arezzo.—Tuseany .- «- 
Town Library 
Arras.—France .. aA 
Town Library sigs 
Aschaffenburg.—Bavaria .. 
1. Royal Library ..  .. 
2. Lyceum Library. 
Augsburg.—Bavaria .. ++ 
Town Library BP OAR 
Auxerre.—France .. +. 
Town Library  .- +e 
Avignon.—France 
Calvet Museum Lihrary 
Avranches.—France .. 
Town Library sigs cece 


Bamberg —Bavaria «+ +. 
Town Library 
Barcelona,—Spain 


1. Saint Dominic's Library . 


2. Episcopal Library 
3. Marian Library.. 
Basel.—Switzerland .. 
Town Library , 
Bayreuth. Bavaria .. +. 
Chancery Library .. .. 
Beaucaire—France .. «+ 
Town Library Ee 
Beaune.— France : 
Town Library Fe te 
Beauvais.—France .. «+. 
Town Library 


Bergamo.—Lombardy and Venice ot 


Town Library 
Berlin.-—Prussian States 

1. Royal Library .. .. 

2. University Library .. 
Berne.—Switzerland .. 

Town Library ee BS 
Besangon.— France 

Town Library 


? Birmingham.—Gt. Britain & Treland 


?1. Public Library... 

? 2. New Public oe 
Blois. —France .. 

Public Library 


Bologna.—States of the Chureh’ 


1. University Library .. 

2. Magnani Library 
Bonn.—Prussian States 

University Library 
Bordeaux.—France 

Town Library oe 
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Names of the Towns, the States to 
which they belong, and their 
Libraries. 


Boulogne—France .. .o. 


Central Library 
Bourg.=—Vrance si 1. 38 ws 

Town Library ee See tee 
Bourges.—France see eis 

Town Library 
Bremen. os 

1. Town Libr: ae 

2. Gymnasium Libre ary 
Brescia.—Lombardy and Venice 

Town Library : 
Breslau.—Prussian States . 

1, University Library 

2. Rehdiger Library 

3. Bernardine Library... ee 

4. St. Mary pees Ns Libr ary - 
Brest,—France .. .. os 

Naval Library 
? Bristol.— Great Britain, &e. 

? Bristol Library : 
Bruges.—Belgium 

Town Library 
Brussels.—Belgium .. 

1. Royal Library .. 

2. Parochial Library 


Buda-Pesth (Hungary). ie Sts. 


1. University Library .. 
2. Szechenyi Library 


Caen. —Pranee: .. 60 ve as 
Town Library oo EAR wees 


Cagliart.—Sardinia and Picante es 


Town Library wis 
Cahors.—France 

Town Library 
Cambray.—¥rance 

Communal Library : 
Cambridge —Great Britain, ee. 

1. Pubhe Library... .. 

2. Queen’s College Library «. 

8. Trinity College Library . 

4, Catharine Hall Library .. 

5. Christ’s College Library .. 
Carcassone—France .. oe ite 

Town Library 
Carlsruhe-——Baden .. 

Grand-Ducal Library 
Carpentras.—France .. 

Town Library 
Cassel.—Hesse .. . 

Grand-Ducal Library ee 
Catania.—Naples and Sicily .. 

Town Library os 
Chalons-sur-Marne. —France bee 

Town Library 
Chalons-sur-Saone.—France 

Town Library 
Charkoff —Russian Empire 

University Library.. 
Charleville.-—France. . 

Town Library 


Foundation 
of Library 
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Names of the Towns, the States to 
which they belong, and their 


Foundation 
of Library 





Libraries. 
Chartres. —France 
Town Library aS 
Chaumont.—France .. .. «+ «| os 
Town Library 
Christiana,—Sweden and Norway . a 
University Library eat eat. op] Lue 
Clermont-Ferrand.— France tea ey 
Town Library oe 
Coburg. —Saxe-Coburg Gotha . ae 
Ducal Library oe cis ew | Oe 
Coimbrai—Portugal .. 45° te ee] 8 
University Library... oe ; 
Colmar.—France .- «+ «- 
Town Library a Teen 
Cologne.—Prussian States..  .. 
1. Gymnasium Library... «2 «| os 
2. Seminary Library .. .. «| oe 
3. Cathedral Library .. SEs: 
4, Wallraf’s Library : 
Como.—Lombardy and Venice. . 
Town Library Paciree «a8 
Copenhagen.—Denmark ..  .- «| «- 
1. Great Royal Library «+ we] O50? 
2. University Library .. .. ..| 1730? 
3. Classen’s Library .. «+ «| oe 
Cordova.—Spain Ges Nei ~ Ss 5 | ape mate 
Episcopal Library .. .. «se «- 
Corunna,—Spain else ais 
University Library... .. «+ 
Courtray.— Belgium .. .. «6 «. : 
Town Library s : 
Cracow.—Cracow .. .. 
University Library... .. 
Dantzic.—Prussian States sh Mae 
Public Library... .-| 1580 
Darmstadt.—Hesse Darmstadt . oe 
Grand-Ducal Library... 1760 
Debreczin( Hungary).—Austrian States ee 
Seminary Library . . 
Dessau.—Anhalt Ae Orbe kos) eee 
Ducal Public Library:.. .. «.| 1819 
Dijon.—France .. MiaiiPele ake Soe amine 
Town Library se 
Dole A= PEAMCO Se 6 lie5 ag we feel oe 
Town Library 10 s oe «ol eh FOG? 
Dorpat.—Russian Empire fae epihoee 
University Library... .. 
Douay.—France.. ve 
Town Library 
Dresdens— Saxony | 2. ew fae oe] ee 
Royal Library 5 1656 
Dublin—Great’ Britain and Ireland AS 
1.Trinity College Library .. 0 sl roe.s 
2. Marsh’s Library . as ewe 
3. Dublin Society's Library .. --| 1731 
Dusseldorf.—Prussian States vs 
Town Library eiorage eu dues 1770 
Edinburgh.—Great Britain & Ireland 


1. Library of Faculty of Advocates 1682 
2. University Library .. . .-| 1582 
3. Library of Writers to Signet 
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Names of the Towns, the States to 
which they belong, and their 


KHinsiedeln.—Switzerland .. 


Libraries. 


Town Library 
Epernay.—France 
Town Library 
Epinal.—France 

Town Library 
Er furt.—Prussia 


University Library. . 
Erlangen.—Bavaria .. 
University Library 


Escurial.—Spain 
Royal Library 

Evora.—Portugal 
Town Library 

Evreux.—France 
Town Library 


Ferrara.—States of the Church 


Town Library 


(Public since 1740. 7 
Fléche (La).—France 


Town Library 


Florence—Tuscany .. es 
1. Magliabecchian Library e: 


He Go db 


5. 


6. 


[Public since 1747.] 

















. Palatine Library 
. Marucellian Library. . 
. Riccardian Library .. 


[Public since 1811.] 


Laurentian Library .. 
. [Public since 1571.) 
Library of the Fine Arts.. 


Fontainebleau.—F rance 


National Library .. 
Franeker.—Holland .. 
University Library 
Frankfort-on-Maine , 


Town Library 
Fribourg —Baden 


University Library 


Fulda.—Hesse 


Town Library 


Geneva.—Switzerland 
Town Library 


Genoa.—Sardinia anal Pieaiont’ 


1. University Ley of 
2. Berian Library . : 
3. Franzonian Libr ary . 


4. Library of Missionaries of St.) 


Charles .. 


Ghent.—Belgium 
University Library. . 
Giessen.—Hesse Darmstadt 

University Library. 


Glasgow.—Great Britain and Ireland 


1. University Library 


2. Hunterian Museum Library {... 


Goerlitz.—Prussian States. 
Gymnasium Library 

Goettingen.—Hanover 
University Library. . 
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which they belong, and their 
Libraries. 


Gotha.—Saxe-Coburg Gotha 


Ducal Library ; 
Graetz.—Austrian States .. 

1. University Library 

2. Johanneum Library . 
Greifswald.—Prussian States 

University Library. . 
Grenoble.—France 

Town Library 
Guastalla.—Parma 

Town Library 


Hague. —Holland 
Royal Library ats Me 
Halberstadt.—Prussian States . 
Cathedral Gymnasium Library 
Halle.—Prussian States 
1. University Library .. . 
2. St. Mary’s Church Library 
3. Orphan House oe. 
Hamburgh . : 
Town Library 
Hanover.—Hanover .. 
Royal Library. . 
Havre (Le).—France . . 
Town Library 
Heidelberg.—Baden .. 
University Library.. «+ 
[Public since 1787. } 


Hildburghausen. —Hildburghausen . 


Ducal Library 


Imola.—States of the Church . 
University Library. . 

Innsbruck.—Austrian States 
University Library. . 


Jena.—Saxe-Weimar. . 
University Library. . 


Kasan.—Russian Empire .. 
University Library. . 
Kief.—Russian Empire 
University Library. . 
Kiel.—Denmark. . : 
University Library. . eaae 
Klagenfurt. —aAustrian States .. 
Lyceum Library .. . 
Klosterneuburg.—Austrian States 
Chapter Library , 
Koenigsberg.— Prussian States 
University Library. . 
Kremsmunster.—Austrian States 
Benedictine Convent Library 


Langres.—France 

Town Library 
Laon.—France .. 

Town Library ‘ 
Lauban.—Prussian States . 
Town Library 
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Names of the Towns, the States to i 3 3 umber of Volumes of Printed 8 o2 
which they belong, and their a 3 Ete fr 2 wa 
Libraries. 5 2 5 ‘ aS 
Ee S ov In 1836. Invls46; jz 
Lausanne.—Switzerland 14,126 
University Library. . oe oP “4 20,000 ¢ 300 
Laybach.—Austrian Sigtes oa4 38 13,079 
Lyceum Library aa 12,000 ¢ ae 
Leipsic.—Saxony ‘ es 47,514 
1. University Library . ae 1544. és 110,000 & 112,000? zz | 2,500 
2. Town Library . Fae oss 1677 ave an 60,000? 66 | 2,000 
Lemburg.— Austrian States ov 54,965 
University Library ar) ee 45,000 ¢ ° 9 
Leyden.—Holland .. .. - 36,110 
University Library oe 1586 “4 70,000 k 70,000? zz |10,000? 
Liege.—Belgium ae te sich SO 58,000 
University Library AMO patie on VAC a ee 56,000 aaa 437 
Seminary Library sos A og od 14,000 « 
ALCP TEMeO Oa. cel bees ooh ac 72,000 
POwaY Pabrary = scr? a0)! 00) 9% “4 os 22,370 aa bbb | 387 
Limoges.—France 5 ‘ 23,963 
Town Library Sa pc aka ot oe 12,000 ¢ ve 
Lindau.—Austrian States . ar igo, eas 5,000 
Town Library e3 i% 14,000 ¢ ate 
Linkoeping.—Sweden cea Norway .. 3,000? 
Gymnasium Library ae a 10,000 f Ss 
Lintz—Austrian States .. ..  «. 23,318 
Lyceum Library 5 5A 22,000 bb 
Lisbon.—Portugal .. 250,000 
National Library .. es cae ve 80,000 ece 5,687 
St. Vincent's Seminary Library “ BS : 18,000 cee : 
London.—Great Britain and Ireland 2,000,000 
29,531 
1. British Museum Library .. 1753 220,000 350,000 wa Sprite 
charters, 
rolls, &c. 
2. Sion College Library 1631 20,000? 27,000 ddd 
3. Dr. Williams's Library 6h, LALG 15,000? 17,000 ddd 
4, Archbishop Tenison’s see 1684 a: 3,000 3,000 ddd 
Louvain.—Belgium .. dt Eo. « 24,342 
University Library 1639 ve 105,000 246 
Jesuits’ ere bs BE 22,000 a a 
Lubec. ie 26,000 
Town Library , 1620 De 30,000? 66 100 
Lucca.—Lucca . ie 24,092 
Ducal Library 5g oe 25,000 f 
Lucerne.—Switzerland 7,000 
Town Library ae af oe 30,000 ¢ 500 
Lund,—Sweden and Norway 4,120 
University Library. . be 40,000? k& 60,000 ? 1,000 
Luneburg.—Uanover.. ae 11,800 
Seminary Library .. 1555 se +e 14,000 bb 400 
Lyons.—France.. Bi 200,000 
Town Library 1609 cy 67,000 ? 70,000 ¢ 1,518 
Maceraia.—States of the Church 15,600 
Town Library ar 20,000 ce a 
Macon.—France 11,944 
Town Library i 10,000 e » ae 
Madrid.—Spain.. .. Fe 170,000 
1. National Library 1712 ae 200,000 & 200,000 eee 2,500 
2. St. Isidore’s Library. . a ts a 60,000 g a 
Mafra.—Portugal 1,000 
Conventual Library “4 1 20,000 cee ae 
Magdeburg.—Prussian States .. 51,347 
Semitiary Library ..  .. «i .s) «. Ais ot 12,000 bb 283 
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6 b 8 ays 
Names of the Towns, the States to | 3 3 ze Number of eee of Printed is ee 
which they belong, and their = = Fy nes F: ae 
Taran. éEa| ¢ In 1836. In 1846, [eos 
168 | Manchester—Great Britain & Ireland} .. 360,000 
Cheetham Library 3... fe. a ie 19,000 fff a 
169 | Manheim.—Baden .. .. .. «.} .. 20,600 
Laced Labrery S.. 6. 8 | eh es as. ee 20,000 f oe 
170 | Mans (Le).—France..  .. wR, 19,103 
le diown Library Rivne ti.. * .<|. 5. bi oh 45,000 gag 700? 
2. Seminary Library .. oan WG es ve 15,000 ggg sa 
171 | Mantua—Lombardy and Weticel sith, 26,865 
Town Library 1 Suet CPR As WME, an ats 80,000 m 1,000 
172 | Marburg.—Hesse <<. ..  .. bhi. 7,700 
University Library...  .. -| 1527 a oe 55,000 f ae 
173 | Maros-Vasarhely. — Austrian States. Ai de? 7,000 
WelekiPublic Library... © s0.1.).. AP ee 80,000 ee 
174 | Marseilles —France .. ... «+ «s| « 170,000 
Town Library Brena Meda ere les ORR Pe sis 50,000 c 1,250 
175 | Meaux.—France Smokies mitch aeitllekes 7,004 
Rowan Wabrary! os es eacst ced ba ‘6 os 14,000 ¢ 
I/O Atechtin Belgium... ae | wet oe 22,896 
Demimary Lipeary «6 Css oe | MO tw-° te ae 30,000 x 100 
177 | Meiningen.—Saxe Meiningen .. ..| .. 6,000 
Ducal Public Library .. ..  ..| 1699 o's om 24,000 f 
178 | Melin ==Brances.. ccs .cee | 8) ceeds oe 6,830 
Town Library age Pcie’ tele, Mri diets a a 10,000 ¢ os 
70 | Mentz——Hesse f. 0 ke se  w wade oee 40,000 
Town Library aD oop Senn Bey ae ee 90,000 bd 
[Public since 1800, ne 
180 | Metz.—France .. .. Rep Perrcs ears 42,793 
Town Library Be Oe “6 “ 30,000 hhh 900 
181 | Milan.—Lombardy and Venice.. ca hee 171,268 
A. -BeCTALADVATY <enrcaus est as) LVOT? a 200,000? r 170,0002 m | 1,000 
2. Ambrosian Library .. .. ..| 1604 ce 100,000? + 60,0002 m  |10,000 
182 | Modena.—Modena .. .. .. «| «. 27,000 
UStO LADPATY fon. ca vSee ott oop leoOr - oe 90,0002 m — | 3,000 
183 | Moelk. Lh ee States os af; states ste 
Benedictine Convent Library ..| .. 35 ar 16,000 f 1,500 
184 | Mons.—Belgium eo) ee wep eM ots 23,081 
Town Library Reh cle eal eet oe se 12,000 x 310 
185'| Montauban.—France..* .. .. «.| 17,531 
MPowaa PARRY ie. ae isd, Cee ts oe 10,500 ¢ oe 
186 | Montbelliard.—France .. ..  ..J .. 4,000 2 
Town Library pik ets © Sah ea | ees te Se 10,000 ¢ 
187 | Montbrison—France..--.. ... .«| «- 6,020 
Town Library .. , We ee 15,000 ¢ 
188 | Monte Cassino.—Naples and Sicily. Shen 58 
Benedictine Convent Library ..| .. ae aA 18,000 f 
189 | Montpellier—France.. .. .. ws] oe 33,864 
1. Communal Library .. 4 bask st; Se 40,000 ¢ 32 
2. Medical School Public Library 1767 5S Se 35,000 ¢ 529 
3. Fabre Museum Library .. ..] .. He Fi 25,000 ¢ ae 
190 | Moscow.—Russian Empire .. ..| .. 384,562 
University library...) Ps Be oe 66,000? dd 
IOY |) Mrowlins.——Prance. a 15,231 
Town Library ny Sah CaP oe Re cae en 4 20,000 ¢ 20 
102") Munich. —Baveria 6 wk ee MERE 106,537 
Loyal biprary i635 Va) it 186 dy 500,000 r 600,000 ii ae 
2. University Library .. 0.50 “OS. fs 200,000 k 200,000 itt 2,000 
193 | Maunster.—Prussian States Re itesic a Orie 19,7638 
Univ rere LY ISS ge lla aa SRR A on oe 70,000 kick + 
194 | Murcia —Spain .. as Matas eeea Rn cet 35,390? 
St. Philip's Library se "chap he a ea be By 10,000? ffi |. 
195 | Muri.—Switzerland .. 3.00 6. SO. AG 
Benedictine Convent Library ..| .. ot ee 10,000 ¢ 64 
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Namur.— Belgium 


Names of the Towns, the States to 
which they belong, and their 
Libraries. 


Town Library 
Nancy.—France. . 
Town Library 
Nantes.—France 

Town Library 


Naples.—Naples and Sicily 


1, Royal Bourbon Library .. 
2. Brancaccian Library. . 
3. University Library 


4, St. Jerome’s Convent Library. 


Wemours.—France 
Town Library 


Neustrelitz. Mecklenburg Strlitz es 


Town Library 
Niort.—France 

Town Library 
Nismes.—France. . 

Town Library 
Novara.—Sardinia 

Seminary Library .. .. 
Nuremberg.—Bavaria ; 

Town Library ES ee ae 


Oldenburgh.—Oldenburgh.. .. 
Grand-Ducal Public Library 
Olmuetz.—Austrian States oe 
Lyceum Library 
Oporto.—Portugal 
Town Library 
Orleans.—F rance 
Town Library 
Ossek.—Austrian States ; 
Cistercian Convent Library .. : 
Oxford.—Great Britain and Ireland.. 
1, Bodleian Library 
2. All Souls College Library ; 
. Christ Church ‘College aie 
Radcliffe Library a teks 
. Ashmolean Library . ; 
. Queen’s College Library a 
. Oriel College Library 
. Wadham College Library 


Padua.—Lombardy and Venice 
1. University Library .. 
2. Seminary Library 
3. Chapter Library sites 
Palermo.—Naples and Sicily 
University Library 
Palma (Majorca)—Spain .. 
Public Library .. «+ os 
Paris.—France .. cay Pc 
1, National Library 
(Public since 1737, ] 
2. Arsenal Library aie 
3. Saint Geneviéve Library .. 
[Public since 1790. } 
4, Mazarine Library .. 
[Public since 1688. i 
§. Town Library .. . 
6. Natural History Museum Library 








af Ss 
Es fF 
5 es tov) 
oe S 
<a) Ay 
.. | 20,176 
1797 «: 
.. | 29,299 
1751 a) 
re | F5MGO 
1588 x 
.. | 360,000 
1675 4 
3,635 
4,500 
18,015 
41,194 
18,524 
so Lb. 20,000 
0 ee 
¥ 5,564 
1792 6 
.. | 12,782 
17862}. 
.. | 80,000 
1. | 40,079 
.. | 24,000 
1597 i: 
1714 
.. | 48,000 
1629 
-. | 140,000 
17609) 
34,343 
-. | 920,000 
1595 
1781? 
1624 
1661 








160,000 ? d 


° 
t 


50,000 000 


700,000 & 


176,000 k 
160,000 k 


90,000 Ie 


50,000 I 








Se Ht CD 
Number of Volumes of Printed | © 2a 
Books. oer 
FSH 
In 1836. In 1846. [ass 
; 11,000 « of 
; 25,000 c 105 
30,000 7 600 
300,000? k 150,000 m 3,000 
10,000? k 50,000 m ae 
50,000? k 40,000 f we 
50,000? i ? 
5 10,500 ¢ ~ De 
50,000 bd 
20,000 ¢ 5 
30,000 ¢ 202 
12,000 m 
oe 36,000 Zl 910 
60,000 mmm 
70,000 f 
60,000 ff | 2,000 
30,000? r 26,000 ¢ 483 
10,000 f 


218,300 ? nnn 117,000? 
50,000 ? 


30,000 ? 
2 ws 
30,000 ? ae 
18,000 ? 
15,000? 
10,000 ? 
70,000 ppp Sc 
55,000 ? 800 
52,000 ? 
40,000 cc “8 
20,000 
— 800,000 ggq | 80,000 
180,000 gqq 6,000 
150,000 gaqrrr| 2,000 
100,000 ggq_ | 4,000 
55,000 gqq 52 


30,000 qaq sss 


we 
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Be g i le oS 
Names of the Towns, the States to | % 3 3 Number of Volumes of Printed BS % 
which they belong, and their ae | Books. 3 Be 
Libraries. 3 e = BoA 
fy oy In 1836. In 1846. |azps 
216 | Parma.— Parma . SOUSA RE SEL oh eu 36,000 
Ducal Library oe --| 1760 oa 82,000 r 100,000 m 4,000 
217 | Patak (Hungary). — Austrian States. ae i 
Semmnery Libraryy.. 0. 665 oad. af es 20,000 ? ee 
218 | Wai raNCC en ee ae se) WER ee 11,959 
Town Library - Pp iene, meres o% oe 15,000 ¢ 
219 | Pavia.—Lombardy and Venice oe a 23,531 
University Library Po eeay eee Led ot oe 50,000 m ar 
220 | Perigueuw—France .. i. «2 «s| as 9,329 
Town Library eek gee Mamet eee 4 5 16,000 ¢ *e 
221 | Perpignan.—France .. «. .. «.| .. 16,733 
Town Library 7 Sistas “4 oe 15,000 e 82 
222 | Perugia.—States of the Church ean aae 30,000 ? 
Town Library : cc ee i ve 30,000 ce ee 
223 | Pesaro.—States of the Church . nee 15,000? 
Town Library nisi) iene. eee ORR ae s sis 15,000 m oe 
Pesth, see Buda-Pesth. 
224 | Petersburgh (St.)\—Russian Empire..} .. | 469,720 
1. Imperial Library .. .. ..| .. a3 400,000? & 446,000? dd |20,650? 
[ Public since 1814. ] 
am University Library: ... 2.1 suf 3. ee 53 27,000 dd AG 
3. Rumainzow Museum Library . . wn a 30,818 k 32,800 dd 954 
woo |-Pi@venz@s—Parma. oie we ef ae 80,000? 
Town Library a Ae eae Ser ok an 34,000 ce a 
226 leP isa —Tscaty 2 ee to 20,943 
University Library. 5 2 ueiey aren. ae BS ee 30,000 m 300 
227 | Poitiers —France Sha diated’ (eae We 22,000 
Town Library be A ae ot aS 25,000 ¢ 80 
228 | Posen (Poland). pa ee States oo ler 82,456 
' Raczynski Public Library .. ..{ 1832 BS oe 22,000 bd a 
229 | Prague (Bohemia).—Austrian States| .. 107,358 
University Library.: 9 6) 6. ef 1777? te 90,000 r 130,000 66 4,000 
Premonstratensian Cony. Library . 1665 aS a 50,000 66 1,000 
230 | Presburgh (Hungary).—Austrian St.) .. 37,380 
Appony Library .. .. . +. ak aa ? ee 
231 | Rambervillers—France .. «+ «s| o- 5,000 
Town Library tg too caveiein l= occ =fe ve 10,000 ¢ oe 
232 | Ratisbon.—Bavaria .. «2 «se «sel o 22,000 
Town Library sis .-| 1430 ae as 20,000 66 se 
233 | Ravenna —States of the Church ~ aes 16,000 
Town Library ie BO bu. LWA: Be, os 40,000 m 750 ~ 
234 | Reggio.—Naples and Sicily peta RS ee 8,000 
Town Library At Be sient ern 3: xe 50,000 m eS 
235 | Rennes.—France Be oatteinte HEAr es 29,909 
Town Library 4 ae. es ws = 35,000 7 220 
236 | Revel (Hsthonia). —Rassian Empire Su pee 24,041 
Esthonian Public aN tia Suh 1826 ia os 10,000 ttt ae 
237 | Rheims.—France a ster SPO oe 38,359 
Town Library Wipe eae, so OUG By as 30,000 ¢ 1,500 
238 | Rhodez;—-Mrante <3. 9.6 «f “Sth Ss 9,158 
Town Library 52 eA vets vr sie 10,000 ¢ 
239 | Riga (Livonia). Russian Empire ay teen 60,000? 
Town Library ra peek ea oe 28,190 wu 
240 | Rimini.—States of the Church . acsthee veue 27,000 
Town Library Pes 2 AL OLE Ae ee 30,000 m 
241 | Rochelle (La).—France .. .. ..j) we 14,857 
Town Library ne A neo tiara is ad 20,000 ¢ 199 
242 | Rome.—States of the Church Pe Der tee 152,000 
1, Casanate Library .. .. ..| 1700? be ve 120,000 m 4,500 
2. Vatican Library wt So LAGS? ‘% 90,000? www | 100,000 m 24,000 
3. Angelica Library ..  .s .»4 1605 a ee 85,000 m 2,945 
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By, 2 ss Ss 
Names of the Towns, the States to | 3 3 Be Number of ere of Eninted a o® 
which they belong, and their E a ue Bool, ; 3 wn 
“11 . Q, WM 
hbo os 2 In 1836, in iese, [62s 
Rome—continued. 
4, Barberini Library cape : as o% 60,000 m é 
5. Alexandrian Library BPR ks) ct 5 50,000? f 
6. Roman College Library .. ae 50,000? f oe 
243 | Rostock.—Mecklenburgh .. oe ae 18,067 
University ee oo ee =e] 1569 °% 43,000 f oe 
244 | Rowen—France.. .. «2 se oo]. oe 100,000? 
Town Library oe a eee % 28.000 ? 48,000 7 1,300 
245 | Rovigo.—Lombardy and Venice Cah Re 5,669 
Silvester Library .. él Pr 36,000? g a 
946 | Rudolstadt.—Schw araburg Rudoletad? 4,000 
Town Library . as oe 46,000 ¢ 
947 | Saint Andrews.—Gt Britain & Ireland 3,767 
University Library. . a4 a 35,000 d 40,000 vxa 
248 | Saint Brieuc.—France Fi eee, en 11,382 
Town Library Soy als | niet PAOD i 16,000 xaa* 20,000 ? 91 
249 | Saint Gall. Switzerland « road oa 10,500 
1, Convent Library of a 60,000 ¢ 
2. Town Library ‘ a ae se 17,500 yyy | 1,530 
250 | Saint Jago-de-Compostella Spain ae 12,000 
University Library. . ¥ af oe 10,000 ? ee 
251 | Saint Omers.— France 18,789 
Town Library ab 11,400? zzz 13,000 aaaa | 842 
252 | Saint Quentin —France 19,892 
Town Library ke 17,000 ¢ 
253 | Saint Fie.—France ......  .. «.{ .. ? 
Tinsean Public Library EY ed, wh Asses ots ue 10,000 3 
254 | Saintes.—France Lica i ae | are 7,823 
Town Library i ee 25,000 ¢ ee 
255 | Salamanca.—Spain AWE ee te & 5% 14,500 
Wiiversity Library... ..0- 4s). 1215? dhe 24,000 k 24,000? : 
256 | Salzburg-—Austrian States at 12,000 
Benedictine Convent Library ai Sd oe 36,000 f bb 300 
Town Library sek) sae oot Mi HY POR) AY ar 20,000 f 5 
257 | Saumur.—France AP a ee 11,576 
Town Library a a 15,000 ¢ ° 
258 | Schaffhausen. —Switzerland 6,800 
Town Library apd oe 30,000 ¢ es 
259 | Sens.—France 9,029 
Town Library be oe 10,000 bbbb 
B60) Seville. Spam. os ee NR, 91,360 . 
St. Acacio’s Library Ae ae, peasy eres, a 40,000? ff 250 
Columbian Library BN 6 ct hg OOO Li 18,000 700 
261 | Sienna.—Tuscany eRe ee 18,975 
Town Library ce aa a 1768 3 50,000 ce 5,500? 
262 | Skara.—Sweden and Norway . u. 1580 |. 7 
Gymnasium Library ag 11,000 k 11,000? 
263 | Soissons.—France Zieloavet ec, ale 7,864 
Town Library ic eect jade WA OL? ets 26,750 ccce 29,155 ¢ 242 
264 | Solothurn. Re iverland:. oe at 4,200 
Council Library ‘ ofa 20,000 ¢ Fi 
265 | Stockholm.—Sweden and Norway . AY 83,885 
Royal Library ote ith ae 70,000 k 70,000 ? 3,000 
Benzelstjerna Library .. até 12,000 k 12,000 ? ane 
266 | Strasburg.—France . ETRE waco aac 50,239 
Town Library i Ta a Oo Bi 80,000 ¢ 4 
267 | Stutigard. —Wirtemberg . AE NOR 38,500 
Royal Library Bice a to.s: eh coher WZ OO ais 170,000 dddd | 174,000 f 1,800 
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‘i ee 
ae i) ¥ nted n 
Names of the Towns, the States to S a ag pune nae one § om 
which they belong, and their 3 z 3 BED 
Libraries é * a In 1836. In 1846. 7, es a 
268 | Tibaens. aParts abe kane puall) ieee 55 
Benedictine Cae Library soil a cee a ee 20,000? ccc ee 
269 | Toledo—Spain .. ie Rae 15,000 ., 
1. Cathedral Library hie eed oapahooe ric i d oe 
2. Archiepiscopal Libra ot, Ta L62 ) 30,000 r 30,000 ? ffff | 125 
270 Moulevse —France .. Rady 8 elicokats 68,000 
1. Town Library . ; son, evel thas Be ee 30,000 ¢ 637 
2. Royal College Library oo ates ere Be aie 30,000 ¢ oe 
271 Tournay, —BOLINAN. 5s). sie et SA) Cee 28,919 
Vowaibrany 7) 1.) Ses we aah woes a ne 27,000 x 127 
D721 Lotres—-FPanee eis os io, Cea De 26,669 . 
Townllibrary . .....+ sar ee} 1612 oa sis 35,000 7 1,000 
273 | Treves.—Prussian States .. .. «| .. 14,941 
1. Town Library .. peg Sede rs oe sis 90,000? ¢ oe 
2. Gymnasium Library ee ge eles #4 te 70,000 66 oe 
274 | Trieste—Austrian States .. .. ..| .. 51,346 
Publieduibrary 96.09... «0 )GRIEPA. aie uP 10,000 bb ee 
275 | Troyes. —France ae SPRL oi Eo ees 25,563 
Town Library Bae Sais Le Cees oe se 50,000 ¢ 400 
276 | Tubingen.—Wirtemberg .. .. ..| .. 7,250 : 
University Library... .. ..| 1562 af oe 200,000 2? eeee | 1,900 
277 | Turin.—Sardinia and Piedmont> may 106,000 
University Library. . pot eof eo oe 90,000 ? 110,000 gggg | 2,000 
[Public since 1729. 7} 
278 | Ulm.—Wirtemberg ... .. .. «.] -. 12,049 
Town Library ee sak opie a3 “e 40,000 ¢ oe 
279 | Upsal.—Sweden and Norway yet Aha CEN 4,500 
University Library... .... ..' «.}-1621 2 100,000 k 100,000 ? hhhh | 5,000 
280 1 Ctrechia—Bolland 3. 60) a tk 44,000 
University Libratyi: <<... Mikes. ih 27,000 “books’k} 20,000? AG 
281 | Valence—France:... .. 6. as ol eee 9,390 
Town Library sen oupeie ae Wed. more a ee 15,000 g AS 
2824 Vialencia,——Spain- ee ee TS 65,840 
Chapter?) Library ..........' ..| F750 Bs 50,000 iti 50,000 ? 211 
283 | Valenciennes.—France :. .. ..| .. 16,679 
Town Library as rely LG, ete 50 13,000 aa 200 
284 | Valetta —Malta (Great Britain) ee Ee. 40,000? 
‘Town Library eit RNAS, TT 23ers) Ne Ms a 40,000 2? f 
285 | ValladolidiSpain .. ... ..° wt .. 20,960 
1. Holy Cross Library? ay a easil Nats a Bs ee 14,000 ? h : 
2. University MRD ORY) hie’ a Seosim caches of 18,250 k 13,250 ? 300 
286 | Valognes—France. ..- .. .. Gofal. 6,034 
Town Library a Ant neted ee 5¢ 12,000 are 
287 | Venice.—Lombardy and Wenice uel i... 97,156 
1, Saint Mark’s Library .. ..} 1468 at 86,000 70,000 2kkkK | 5,000 
2, Seminary Library .. .. ..| «- 46 one 20,000 f oe 
3. Armenian Convent Library ¥5/ ea a oe 10,000 f 
4, Other Conventual Libraries ..| .. ail oe 37,000 ? f 
288 | Vercelli.—Sardinia and Piedmont ..| .. 18,353 
Agnesian Library®... 2..." Ballo. or ee 12,000 m ee 
289 | Verdun.—France VAMP TW ps cilia pce 9,151 
Town Library = Sh eee . ee 14,000 g ee 
290 | Verona.—Lombardy and Weaice. aietetiiale 48,486 
Town Library eed wes cee ais ee 10,000 m ee 
201.) Versaclles.—=France’ s< iis yee Gel bis. 28,776 
A, Bows daibrarys4%. 80.0 hss) |e sh ee 48,000 lil ee 
2. Museum Library .. . ore mais’ oe 50 4 ee 
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Names of the Towns, the Statesto | = 3 Number of ene of Frinted |... go 
which they belong, and their ae ZS Seats = 5 DN 
Libraries. = ie = I 3 soe 
m3 oy n 1836, In 1846. |z>s 
292 | Vesoul.—France PE ad ot ee 5,792 
Town Library Sc enfin we os oe 23,000 ¢ 
293 | Vicenza. ie es and Venice: ..| .. 20,688 
Bertolian library .6 5, se 8 os ed ae 36,000 m 200 
ok 80h aN raneer vs oles cup. v's ates beagle &s 12,500 
Episcopal Library .. Dt eae lin Se ee oe 10,000 ? ar 
295 | Vienna.—Austrian States Ren tate eal. eats 360,000 
1. Imperial Tabrary 3s <3) 1440 kis 300,000 k 313,000? mmmm| 16,000 
[Public since 1575.) 
2. University Library .. .. ..| 1777 Se 100,000 k 115,000 mmmm 
296 | Vienne.—France ane Sy Ac an 14,000 
POwn Tabrary, fwiiesiiiee srr. sh bo 3s rie a 14,000 ? g ee 
297 | Viadimir.—Russian Empire Sen | es 7,000 
seminary, library .< ss) ls sels i «s ae es 50,000 ? dd ‘ 
298 Volterra.—Tuscany Seen oe Gaelic 3a 6,000 
Town Library Che ee Meee a tees as a8 12,000 m re 
Boo | Warsaw.—Poland,~ ... es ue tel ne 139,671 
University Library.. .. 2 «|. Siem ee ? oe 
300 | Weimar—Saxe Weimar .. .. ..| .. 11,212 
Grand-Ducal Public Library _ ao) Sa Ss a6 90,000 f 400 
301 | Wernigerode.—Prussian States... ..] .. 5,340? 
Stolberg Public Library... ..  ..| 1755 oe oe 40,000 bb oe 
302 | Westeras.—Sweden and Norway ..| .. 312? 
Gymnasium Library ° .: 3. a}... ays we 10,000 f 300 
303 | Wiesbaden—Nassau.. .2 «2 «s| .. 15,000 
Grand-Dueal Lib¥ary ... ..  ..} .. ss oe 40,000 bb +e 
SBU4 UW tina.—Poland.¢re0 G08 08 2051) wee O9 
University Dibravy.. <<)... 5622) se] > es Be “s ? “ie 
305 | Wolfenbuttel.— Brunswick siebarcs allie ane 8,500 
Ducal Library 3 So dyes ee OOe es 140,000 r 200,000 s 4,500f 
[Public since 1667. J 
a06 | Wurzburg.—Bavaria.. 1. 02 «s| os 22,500 
University Library eae ger? yell erste ns oe 74,000 nnnn | 900 
307 | Zeitz.—Prussian States .. .. wel] oe 10,000 
Gymnasium Library .. .. ..| 1564 Sie ee 15,000 f 350 
308 | Zittau.—Saxony Sea Mee: emerauastal tres 8,674 
Town Senate Library ae Mies of ROGke aie abe 12,000 f 0000 a 
309 | Zurich.—Switzerland rire eae cam OMI at Se 11,536 
Town Library Sel fies fod!” gal 8ELS ae AS 40,000 f 700 
a10 | Zwickaw.—Saxony “2. 60 60 sel +s 7,239 
Gymnasium Library .. .. ..| 1532 she oe 20,000 bb 200 
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270 View of the Principal Public Libraries in Europe 
Summary. 
No. of Ageregate 
Population | Libraries | Population ies bee eee 
Name of State. of exceeding | of Cities ih all the me anh 
State. ahead ph oe tg Libraries. | Library. 
ATMA ry, cdedccreksayations 3 146,233 1 11,749 20,000 | coco 
Austrian States............ 36,950,401 Al 1,381,331 | 2,193,000.) 53,488 
LST: ace ae Oe 1,335,200 4 66,730 320,000 | 80,000 
Davaria« encase coins 4,407,721 Th 339,837 | 1,178,000 | 107,091 
Be eter klk nded ee: 4,242,600 14 538,564 509,100} 36,364 
Brensen 2 ih eyes beets: 42,000 1 42,000 70,000 ye 
PUNSWICK ic. .cccdocss 269,000 1 8,500 200,000 
CRBC OM aos oper eve seek sasss 145,787 1 37,000 12,000 PM 
Diem ark fn, cosssenedeseves 2,194,950 5 156,692 645,000 | 129,000 
PARC clei Sci leionns 34,213,929 | 107 3,183,120 | 3,975,695 |. BA.ko6 
Frankfort-on-Maine 66,244 1 66,244 50,000 We 
Great Britain & Ire- 
tan oe, 28,000,000 29 3,524,416 | 1,542,400} 53,186 
HMamburgh © )...2.52460+- 128,000 ] 128,000 160,000 ae 
BVGMOWEE. co ooeisedecs st 1,873,280 3 46,700 454,000 | 151,333 
1 ae Sy a aE ee 812,540 4 88,700 227,000 | 56,750 
Hesse Darmstadt........ 783,400 2 30,300 200,000 | 100,000 
Hildburghausen ........ 10,200 1 10,200 12,000 he 
PiGuande (Aci tect. <.: 3,128,841 5 349,010 219,000} 43,800 
LAMDCCPR, cudgel beiscesns 3 26,000 1 26,000 30,000 ate 
1D LY Gr es Reteeit og eas 7 ae 168,198 1 24,092 25,000 
Mecklenburgh ............ 482,495 i 18,067 43,000 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz 89,528 1 4,500 50,000 
WE GGOMA cc cpespappsescdecaess 403,000 1 27,000 90,000 ae 
Naples and Sicily........ 8,032,654 Py 550,453 363,000 | 51,857 
INSSGRIR ic eonracontadvncgisuses 387,570 1 15,000 40,000 eae 
Oldenburg. .6.0-:...0-..5. 265,570 1 5,564 60,000 he 
Papal States ..........:..... 2,732,036 15 358,600 953,000] 63,533 
IEADRIVA Sah arcat ate hege avis 485,826 3 71,500 146,000 | 48,667 
10) 03) ee 3,412,500 7 363,000 276,000 | 39,429 
Prussian States............ 14,992,738 30 884,405 | 1,637,300 | 54,577 
Rudolstagg. i.50..08-c. 00+ 4,000 1 4,000 46,000 eH 
Russian Empire ........ 49,000,000 12 1,063,823 851,390 |} 70,949 
Sardinia and Piedmont) 4,650,368 9 302,497 286,000 | 31,778 
Saxe-Cobourg Gotha 140,050 2 22,950 150,000 | 75,000 
Saxe-Meiningen ........ 148,590 1 6,000 24,000 3 
Saxe-Weimar ............ 245,820 2 17,029 150,000 | 75,000 
nots C0) Th A ROR PA 7,665,590 is 132,927 504,000 | 100,800 
POONIN ta cscrispe css ereas eae as von 12,168,774 17 650,359 687,550 | 40,444 
Sweden and Norway....| 4,354,767 8 120,528 323,000 | 40,375 
SWIZETIANG oooecnssincssovns 2,036,000 Is 137,083 465,300 | 35,792 
RUS CART,  wsthesuidn aden vshide 1,436,785 9 153,466 411,000 | 45,667 
W itemDere atic inn? s- 1,701,726 3 57,799 414,000 | 138,000 
Totals case 383 15,025,735, 120,012,735 


[ Aug. 


No. of Vols. 
to every 
100 of the 

Population 
of Cities 

containing 
Libraries. 


170 
159 
480 
347 
95 
167 
2,353 
33 
412 
125 
To 


43 


125 
972 
256 
660 
118 
63 
115 
104 
238 
1,111 
333 
66 
267 
1,078 
266 
204 
76 
196 
1,150 
80 
94 
551 
400 
881 
379 
106 
268 
340 
268 
716 





Lombardy and Venice, see Austrian States. 
Poland, see Russian Empire. 

Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, see Rudolstadt. 
States of the Church, see Papal States. 
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Authorities. 


. See Kurz and Weissenbach, Beitrage zur Geschichte, &c., (1846, pp. 107, 


sqq-,) quoted in Naumann’s Serapeum, Jahrgang vii., p. 287. Sept. 
1846. ; 


. See Louandre, Histoire d’ Abbeville, p. 584. 
. See Le Bas, Dictionnaire Encyclopédique de la France, tome ii., pp. 529, 


sqq. Compare the translation, with notes and additions, in Serapeum, 
Bd. iv., pp. 332-348. 


. See Dr. Brown, art. Libraries, in Encyclopedia Britannica, 7th Edit., 


xili., 298, sqq. 


. See Statistical Account of Scotland, xii., 1184. 
. See L. A. Constantin (Hesse), Essai d’une Statistique des Bibliothéques 


Publiques dans |’ Etranger. 


. See McCulloch, Dictionary Geographical, Statistical, &. (New Edition, 


1846.) 


. See Haenel, Catalogi Librorum MSS. qui in Bibl. Gallie........ asservantur. 


(Lipsiz, 1830., fol.) 
See Ravaisson, Rapports au Ministre de l’Instruction Publique sur les 
Bibliothéques des Départements de 1’ Ouest. 


. See Communications received from H. M. Ministers abroad, respecting 


Libraries in Foreign Countries; in the Appendix to the Reports from 
the Select Committee on the British Museum, 1835, 1836, (Commons’ 
Sess. Papers, 457, 325). 

See Garnier, Catalogue des MSS. de la Bibliothéque Communale de la 
ville d’Amiens. (1843), p. i. 


. See Ravaisson, ut supra. Comp. Beauregard, Statistique du Départment 


de Maine et Loire, (1842) p. 128. 


. See Valery, Voyages Historiques, Littéraires, et Artistiques en Italie. 


2me édition. 


. See Metzger, Geschichte der Kreis und Stadtbibliothek zu Augsburg (1842). 


Comp. Constantin (Hesse), ut supr. 


. See Bulletin du Bibliophile, May, 1845, p. 184. ‘‘ Une collection ot sont 


réunis une foule d’ouvrages qu’il faudrait payer au poids de l’or.”’ 


. Ibid. August, 1845, p. 355. 
. See Jaeck (its Librarian), in Serapeum. iii., 96. 
. See Panizzi, Information on Foreign Public Libraries of Printed Books, 


printed in App. to Report, ut supr., 1836, pp. 542-564. Comp. Com- 


munications, &c., ut supr. 


. See Anzeiger der Bibliothekswissenschaft, Jahrgang 1845, Herausg. von 


J. Petzholdt. Comp. Meyer, Das grosse Conversations lexicon (1846), 
art. Bibliotheken. 


. See Meyer, ubi supr. 
. See Hutton, History of Birmingham, 6th edition (1835), p. 491. 
. Comp. Vitet, Rapport sur les Bibliothéques, les Archives, et les Musées 


des Départements de |’ Oise, &c., &c. (1831), p. 93. 


. See Wachler, Handbuch der Geschichte der Literatur, 3e Umarb. iii., 91. 
. See Voisin, Documents pour servir a l’Histoire des Bibliothéques en 


Belgique. Comp. Namur, Histoire des Bibliotheques en Belgique. 


. See De Reiffenberg, Annuaire de la Bibliotheque Royale de Bruxelles. 


Années 1842-1845. 


. See Neueste Beschreibung des Konigreichs Ungarn, &c. 
. See Demeunynck and Devaux, Annuaire Statistique du Département du 


Nord, (1846) pp. 123, 124. Comp. Le Glay, Mémoire sur les Biblio- 
théques Publiques du Nord, (1839). 

See Bibliopolisches Jahrbuch fur 1841. 

See Serristori, Statistica dell’ Italia, 2da ediz. (Dec., 1842.) 

See Russian official reports, in Serapeum, i. 72; ii. 140; viii. 252; (August, 
1847). 

See Chalette, Précis de la Statistique du Département de la Marne, (1845) 
i. 365. 
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See Heine, Berichte iiber seine litterarische Reise in Spanien, in Serapeum, 
vii. 193-200 (1846); and viii. 81-95 (1847). 

See Werlauff, Historiske Efteretninger om det store kongelige Bibliothek, &c. 
(2nd edition), pp. 338, sqq. Comp. Constantin (Hesse), ut supr. 

See Waitz, in Archiv der Gesellschaft fiir altere deutsche Geschichtskunde, 
yilil. 265. 

Comp. Klemm, Zur Geschichte der Sammlungen fiir Wissenschaft in 
Deutschland, (1837). 

See Marquiset, Statistique de Dole, i. 252. 

See History of the University of Dublin, by W. B. S. Taylor (1845), 
pp. 311, 312. 

See Report from Select Committee on Royal Dublin Society (1836), 
p. 352, § 3490. 

See Serapeum, ili., 351, 352. 


. Known, under Napoleon, as the Bibliotheque du Conseil d’Etat, after the 


fall of the Empire, removed to Fontainebleau, and since enlarged. 
There is an excellent Catalogue of it, before its removal, by Barbier, 
then its librarian, some of whose correspondence in that capacity with 
the Emperor has been recently published in the Bulletin du Bibliophile. 
This correspondence possesses great interest, and contains new illustra- 
tions of the marvellous comprehensiveness and vigour of Napoleon’s 
intellect, as well as curious indications of his literary sympathies and 
tastes. 

See Ebert, art. Bibliotheken, in the Encyclopedia of Ersch and Grueber. 

See Aymar Bression, Statistique generale de Geneve, in the Journal de la 
Société Francaise de Statistique Universelle, xiv., 307. 


From an unpublished Report of the Librarian, Prof. Chastel, for which I 


am indebted to the courtesy of Mr. Thos. Harvey. 

See Sardinian Calendar of 1836. 

See Serapeum, vi. 384. Comp. Klemm, ut supr., and Petzholdt’s An- 
zeiger for 1845. 

See Schreiner, Gratz, ein statistisch-topographisches Gemiahlde (1843), 
431, 443. 

Comp. Laborde, Etude sur la construction des Bibliothéques (1846). 


. See Von Reden, Das Konigreich Hannover statistisch beschrieben, ii., 4, 63. 


See Serapeum, ji., 15; vi., 383. Comp. Meyer, ut supr. 

See Hermann, Klagenfurt wie es war und ist. 

Comp. Haenel, ut supr. 

Comp. Constantin (Hesse), ut supr. 

See Serapeum, v., 307. 

Comp. Demeunynck, &c., ut supr. 

See Wittich, Bibliotheken Portugals, in Zimmermann’s Zeitschrift fiir 
Alterthuemswissenschaft (1840), pp. 721, sqq. 

See the article Public Libraries in London and Paris, in the British 
Quarterly Review, vi., 113. 

‘‘This library is very well conducted. It is rich in Spanish literature, 
especially theology and topography, and has been much increased 
numerically, since the suppression of the convents; but good modern 
books are needed.’’—Ford, Handbook of Spain, 784, 785. 

MS. Comm. from Mr. Jones, its librarian, for which I am indebted to the 
kindness of my friend, Francis Espinasse, Esq. 

See Techener, Bibliothéques en province, in Bulletin du Bibliophile, 984 
(Oct. 1846). 

See Verronais, Statistique du Département de la Moselle (1844), 275. 

Comp. Schiller, Miinchen, dessen Kunstschitze, &c. 2e Aufl., 112; and 
De Reiffenberg, Pélerinage 4 Munich (1843). The latter states that 
the computation of the librarian, Mr. Lichtenthaler, is 800,000 volumes, 
but he adds, with great reason, ‘‘this appears to be an exaggeration.”’ 
But, at all events, this magnificent collection must be placed in the 
first rank of European libraries, as little inferior even to that of Paris. 
Having been formed by the aggregation of many separate libraries, 
it includes, of course, a great number of duplicates. It has recently 
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been lodged in the noble building erected for it from the designs of the 
late Bavarian architect Gaertner. 
kkk. See Adrien of Giessen, in Journal of Statistical Society of London, iv. 66, 
sqq. (1841.) 
lil. See De Reiffenberg, Pelérinage, &c., ut supr. 
mmm. See Merzdorff, Bibliographische Unterhaltungen (1844), 69. 
000. See Bolletino Statistico di Milano (1833). 
ppp. Comp. Coup d’ceil sur quelques Bibliothéques de I’Italie, i in the Bulletin 
du Bibliophile, Feb. 1839, p. 540. 
gqq. See Public Libraries in Tendon and Paris, ubi supra. A recent number of 
Didot’s Encyclopédie Moderne states the contents of the Bibliotheque 
Royale to be as follows:—‘‘ More than 900,000 printed volumes; 
80,000 MS. volumes; and several hundreds of thousands of historical 
pieces, in cartons.’’ (Tome vi., p. 162. 1847.) 
rrr. See De Bougy, Histoire de la Bibliotheque Sainte Genevieve, 149, (1847). 
sss. See De La Borde, Essai sur la construction des Bibliothéques, 29, (1846). 
ttt. See Possart, Statistique des Gouvernements Esthland, (1846). 
uuu. See Das Inland, 1845, 205, sqq. (Dorpat.) 
www. See Rampoldi, Corografia dell’ Italia (1833). At the same period Ebert 
assigned this library 30,000 volumes, and Valery 80,000. 
axx. See Lyon, History of St. Andrews, ii. 189. This library has now 630/. a 
year from the Consolidated Fund, in lieu of its former share of the 
Copyright Tax. It is open to the inhabitants, generally, of St. Andrews, 
under proper regulations. 
xxvx*, See Annuaire des Cotes du Nord (1838), p. 109. 
yyy. See Weidmann, Geschichte der Bibliothek von St. Gallen. 
zzz. ‘12,098 vols. including MSS.’’—Piers, Notice Historique sur la Biblio- 
théque Publique de Ste. Omer. 
aaaa. See Derheims, Histoire de la ville de Ste. Omer, 648, (1843). 
6bbb. See Techener, in Bulletin du Bibliophile, May, 1845, 183. 
ecec. See Leroux, Histoire de la ville de Soissons, 479, (1839). 
dddd. See Bailly, in Journal de la Société Francaise de Statistique Universelle. 
eeee. See Keller, in Serapeum, i., 124. 
Sfif. See Knuust, in Archiv., &c., ut supr., vili., 244. 
gggg. See Vallauri, Storia delle Universita degli studi del Piemonte, iii., 138, 
(1846). 
hhhh. See Baird, Visit to Northern Europe, ii., 244. 
iiii. See De La Borde, Itinéraire, ii., 293. 
kkkk. Comp. Le Comte, Venice; Coup d’ceil littéraire, &c.; and Valery, ut supr., 
ii,, 317. 
dill. See Bulletin du Bibliophile, Feb. 1839, 540. 
mmmm. See Serapeum, Nov. 1846, vii., 336. Comp. Pezzl, Beschreibung von 
Wien, 8th edition, 266. 
nnnn. See Serapeum, 1845, vi., 179. 
0000, Comp. Klemm, ut supr. 





Public Libraries in the United States of America. 


THeERe is less difficulty in ascertaining the number and extent of 
the Public Libraries in the United States of America, than in most 
of the countries of Europe. And the comparatively recent date of 
their origin, with other circumstances, make it desirable to take a 
lower scale, in point of magnitude, than has been taken in respect of 
European libraries. The following table, therefore, includes, or is 
believed to include, all those which contain 5,000 volumes are 
upwards. 

It also appears, on information which I believe to be trust- 
worthy, that many libraries which are, strictly speaking, the private 
property of associations and corporate ‘bodies, are, I practice, really 
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gu. 
and essentially public, in respect to their use and enjoyment, and 
ought, therefore, to be included in this enumeration. 

Regard being had to the peculiar circumstances which have 
attended the growth and development of “The United States,” a 
glance at the accompanying table will evince that Americans have 
reason to be proud of the extent of their establishments in this kind, 
for public advantage, and especially in furtherance of popular 
education. 

There are in the States at least 81 libraries, each of 5,000 
volumes and upwards, to which the public, more or less restrictedly, 
have access, and of these, 49 are immediately connected with colleges 
or public schools. : 

‘The aggregate number of volumes in these libraries is about 
955,000; 200,000 of which are in the State of Massachusetts, 159,000 
in the State of Pennsylvania, 158,000 in the State of New York, 
81,000 in the State of Connecticut, 52,000 in the District of Colum- 
bia, 41,000 in the State of Virginia, 38,000 in the State of Maine, 
37,000 in the State of Rhode Island, 30,000 in the State of Ohio, 
30,000 in the State of South Carolina, 28,000 in the State of New 
Jersey, 22,000 in the state of New Hampshire. 

The number of volumes thus provided in these States respect- 
ively, excluding from notice those contained in libraries under 5,000 
volumes, is in Rhode Island about 34 to every 100 of the population, 
in Massachusetts about 27, in Connecticut 26, in Pennsylvania 9, in 
New Jersey 7, in New Hampshire 7, in Maine 7, in New York 6, 
in South Carolina 5, in the District of Columbia, containing the 
capital of the Union, it is 121. 

The city of Boston possesses about 73 volumes to every 100 of 
its inhabitants, Richmond, the capital of Virginia, 59, Philadelphia 
58, New York 35, Washington 119. 


The library of oldest foundation, and also of greatest extent, in 
the United States, is that of Harvard University, which dates from 
1638. In that year John Harvard, the founder of the University, 
gave his collection of some 260 volumes, chiefly venerable folios, as 
the nucleus of a library “for public use and advantage.” In 1763 it 
already contained 5,000 volumes, including the fine oriental library of 
Lightfoot ; but in the following year unhappily it was totally destroyed 
by fire. A subscription was immediately set on foot for its restoration, 
to which a munificent Englishman, Thomas Hollis, largely contributed, 
both in money and in books. In 1838, just two centuries after its 
* foundation, Gore Hall, now the handsomest structure in the Univer- 
sity, was built for the reception of the library, which had then grown 
to above 50,000 volumes*. Its present number, including the “ Society 
libraries” of the students, is stated at 68,500. 

The library of Yale College was founded in 1700; in 1831 it 
contained 10,000 volumes, it is now stated to contain 34,500 volumes, 
including the libraries of the ‘ Linonian” and ‘“ Calliopean” Societies. 

The ‘ Library Company” of Philadelphia was established mainly 
by the instrumentality of Franklin in 1781, and incorporated in 


* “ Quincy, History of Harvard University,’ vol. i. pp. 10, 11, &c.; ii. 113, 
749, &c. 
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1742. In 1785, it contained 5,847 volumes; in 1807, 14,457; in 
1885, 34,221, 

In 1751 James Logan of Philadelphia, the friend of Franklin, 
bequeathed to public use a library of 2,000 volumes, with a house 
and 30/. per annum: to maintain it. This library was greatly in- 
creased by his son and his brother. In 1792 it contained nearly 4,000 
volumes, and in that year, by an act of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania, it was annexed to the collection of the “ Library Company” of 
Philadelphia}, and the united library, now comprising 55,000 volumes, 
valuable and well selected, is ‘ open to every respectable person for 
reading or consultation every day{.’ 

The ‘ Boston Library Society” was founded in 1792, and incor- 
porated in 1794. It now contains about 11,000 volumes, which 
have been obtained chiefly by purchase. 

The library of the ‘“ American Antiquarian Society” at Wor- 
cester, grew out of the gift of about 8,000 volumes by Isaiah Thomas, 
the founder of the society, and the learned annalist of printing in 
America. It is particularly rich in American history, and contains 
many valuable MSS.§;. 1ts present number of volumes exceeds 13,000. 
This Society has very recently made an extensive and valuable dona- 
tion of its duplicate books and pamphlets to the library of the British 
Museum. 

The library of the New York Theological Seminary is chiefly 
composed of the rich theological library of the Rev. Leander Van 
Kss||.. ‘* Columbia College,” in New York, and the ‘“* New York 
Library Society,” were both established in 1754, and the “ His- 
torical Society” in 18044. In 1889 the “ Mercantile Library” 
of New York contained 18,000 volumes **, it now contains about 
25,000. 


The remarkable bequest by Mr. Smithson, a wealthy English- 
man, of a considerable property to the President and Congress of 
the United States of America, in trust for “the diffusion and advance- 
ment of knowledge amongst men,” will, it is probable, eventually lead 
to the formation of a larger and more comprehensive public library 
than yet exists within the States, unless indeed the efforts of those 
who may conduct the ‘‘ Smithsonian Institution,” should be enfeebled 
by the attempt to occupy too wide a field of exertion at the outset. 
Already, in addition to a great library, they talk of forming a mu- 
seum, a chemical laboratory, and an establishment of public lectures ; 
of giving prizes for essays in various departments of literature and 
science, and of publishing ‘‘ Transactions” and elementary treatises. And 
it is much to be doubted, whether the method indicated in the follow- 


* Catalogue of the books of the Library Company of Philadelphia, (1836), 
p. 10. 

t Catalogue of the Loganian Library, (1837), pp. 6, 7. 

+, American Facts, &c. By G. P. Putman, (i845), p- 65. 

§ Catalogue of the Library of the American Antiquarian Society, (1837), 
Bsige 
|| Gazetteer of New York, (1842), p. 277. 

{ Haskel and Smith, Gazetteer of the United States, (1844). 

** An Address ddtterdd before the Mercantile Library Association, by J. H. 
Gourlie, (1839), p. 8. 
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ing paragraph of an official report, be either a wise or practicable plan 
for the formation of a useful library.—“ It may be easy, and your 
Committee think desirable, for those who may be charged with the 
selection of books, to make the Smithsonian library chiefly a supple- 


mental one ; 


not to be found elsewhere in the Union*.” 


ance from a series of articles in the Serapeum of 1846; 


to purchase, for the most part, valuable works which are 


In constructing the following Table, I have derived much assist- 


from a 


list of Colleges, &c.in the American Almanack for the same year ; 
from the valuable work of Mr. Shattuck on the Statistics of Boston ; 
and from private information obligingly communicated by Mr. J. 


Stevens, and others. 


For any further information, tending to correct 
errors or supply defects, I shall at any time be very grateful. 


* Report of the Organization Committee of the Smithsonian Institution, 


(1847), page 17. 








a No. of 
S rs Volumes Voluines t 
Names of the Towns, the States to which they o a3 of Printed iene re 
belong, and their Libraries. S a 5 Books. i ite 
om ares — Population 
1 | Albany.—New York  ... oe se oe we eZ 35°6 
New York State Library .. AC 12,000 a 
2 | Alleghany.—Pennsylvania 34 59°5 
Western Theological Seminary Librar y. 6,000 b 
3 | Amherst. Ni assachisetts ernie Na 588-2 
Amherst College Library ..  ..  «- 15,000 b 
4 | Andover.—Massachusetts ee ee 345°7 
Theological Seminary Library «. 18,000 b 
5 | Athens.—Georgia .. oe oA 1083°3 
Franklin College Libr ary « 3 13,000 6 
6 | Auburn.—New York 55 me se A So 88'9 
Theological Seminary Library .. 5,000 b 
7 | Bairdstown.—Kentucky , PPA AS, vets: 12% 1,942 as 360°4 
St. Joseph’s College Library ceeds Sh ry Mets 5. 7,000 b 
8 | Baltimore—Maryland .. js es. oe Gest Oe BES a 11:7 
St. Mary’s College Library Signore a a 12,000 b 
9 | Bangor.—Maine .. Fit idbsioas adhd hak eK ey47/ ars AG 81:1 
Theological Seminary Libr my. a id oe Be oie 7,000 b 
10 | Boston.—Massachusetts .. .. Oy Lote ade ool) ) aisrer eo a 73:6 
1. Boston Atheneum Library . bie hts oe 5 35,000 ¢ 
2. Boston Society Library : 55 1792 | 11,000 c¢ 
3. Library of Massachusetts’ Historical Society a6 ee 6,000 ¢ 
4, American Library.. 6,000 c 
5. Massachusetts’ State Library 4 5,757 ¢ 
6. Boston Mercantile Librar tee . : 5,000 e 
11 | Bringuen.—Louisiana.. oe heen ees ie 
Jefferson College Library «. BPC ee 5,900 b 
12 | Brunswick.—Maine.. .. ale Wate ote ws 5837 
Bowdoin College Library .. ae} coeilinetel Felt 5 ee 24,860 b . 
13 | Burlington.—Vermont .. Siena sseteibe wihiaee-< ve ne ais 215°4. 
Vermont University Library oe Ess fees 9,200 b 
14 | Cambridge.—Massachusetts .. «2 «2 «8 «- as ste 8146 
Harvard University Library .. .. .. «. A 1638 | 68,500?a6 
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3 Vol : No, of 
; : = 5 a’ {Volumes to 
Names of the Towns, the States to which they 3 <5 of Printed Sy = 10 
i belong, and their Libraries. 3 ae Books. eh a 
eh Ae eet reag. a]. 0! Be 
Ay ies *  |Population 
15. | Carlisle—Pemnsylvania .. .s 22 ss ». «| 4,851 cee 257°4 
Dickinson College Library .. se 11,200 6 
16 | Chapel Hill—North Carolina yao ak Slane ot eae Mark Ai 
Uiniversity, Mibrary 09 .e%\s:, , ie ae ee Ae oe 10,000 6 
17 | Charleston.—South Carolina see Sh ee oa OOO Bk Es 513 
Charleston Library Society  .. §.. 4. se A ee 15,000 a 
18 Charlotteville —Virginia Si Dae A Os ales Bo cok aa LOOO7) Se 1600-0 
University, tabraty 1.3) vse) oe) Mest se ie as a 16,000 b 
19 | Cineinnati.i—Ohio .. ae eee wen ha A OOS we a 33:4 
1. Lane Seminary Library eB Bac: SE °° oe 10,500 b 
a. Mereantiletabsary? soe. e., 6s Ses es ee an 5,000 a 
0! | Clintan ce NGWey OPK haan ce. ee 806 ee oe 800 56 & 875:0 
Hamilton College Library. SN MeO Bre Mine we os 7,000 6 
21 | Columbia.—South Carolina oo ae ee sey sae Oe) 8 ace 4286 
Columbia College Library say creed iaseae = “ies 15,000 b 
22 | Hasion.— Pennsylvania... 6s) 5 8's os ge 673 | .. s 7429 
Lafayette College Library... .. «+ «se os ae ae 5,000 6 
23 | Gambia.—Ohio Se Mien sso ily sicily oe 5 G5 4 QO 8 ice oe 2962'3 
, Kenyon College Library See coho Stem Mir be ve 8,750 b 
24 | Geneva.—New York : at sie oop set 6 oh Ete OOO oe ae 150°0 
Geneva College Library ae Shy fisatetoac ‘is ca 5,400 6 
25 | Georgetown.—District of Columbia, shih se eee ea aL se se 341:9 
Georgetown College Library .. .. «ce os es are 25,000 b 
26 | Gettysburg. —Pennsylvania aati: Se oiitneath use lnuOOS ay ee 366'9 
Theological Seminary Libr ary.. ae) Ses ae oe 7,000 6 
27 | Hanover.—New Hampshire ... «2. +. «- »s| 2,613 ate He 631-4 
Dartmouth College Library .. .. .. «. ‘is He 16,500 6 
28 | Hartjord.—Connecticut .. 2) se ke es oe} | 9,468 ae is 168°5 
MEGCDANICS (PADTaLy 6s 6s.) aes Jee Ge oe ae as Sc 8,000 d 
Trinity-College! Library. ove ea) OS oT ey ae me 7,949 b 
29 | Hudson.—Ohio vs Pes Se: ae 
Western Reserve College Libr ary Ae ec eee oe oe 6,247 b 
30 | Maryville—Tennessee .. aie 300 oe ap 2000°0 
South-Western Theological Seminary Library ae ait 28 , 6,000 b 
31 | Meadville-—Pennsylvania .. asi) debe ee we 606°5 
Alleghany College Library . .. 2 .. 4. Re ae 8,000 b 
32 | Middlebury —Vermont .. Soe es Tes aaly LORGO Eis a 223°1 
Middlebury College Library ag avs, ee heh + os 7,054 b 
33 | Middletown. SE Gopnccticut A ds AOC ae nie ed | xb ae 313°3 
Wesleyan; University Library’. ..« cis ie. o: a0 ee 11,000 b 
34 | Nashville—Tennessee .. Ren b eter ar es 6,929 ae ie 1444 
Nashville University Library . Sieh Viale ies ne ve 10,000 6 
35 | New Brunswick.—New Jersey .. .. «oe «| 8,639 aie ine 104:2 
Rutgers Collese Eabrary's. 6s ae Mes Se oe oe 9,000 6 
36 | Newhaven.—Connecticut.. .. .. s. «+ «| 12,960 ots a 270:0 
I. Yale College iavraty wi), ote Tea ras as 1700 
2, Livonian Society Library .. .. ..  «- ae 34,500 2d 
3. Library of ‘Brethren in pate sign shes oe Be 
37 | Newport.—Rhode Island... .. el Meesor sia fore 8,333 ee miss 60:0 
Redwood UAVeony, p68 ne. beeen eer, ae oe oe 5,000 a 
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39 


40 
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43 


44 


46 


47 


48 


49 
50 
51 
52 
53 





Names of the Towns, the States to which they 
belong, and their Libraries. 


Population. 











New York.—New York .. . 

. New York Library Bociéty .. oe 
. Mercantile Library _.. 

. New York Theological Seminary Library ee 
. Columbia College Library .. .. .. 

. New York Historical Society a 
. Episcopal Theological Seminary Library 5" 
. New York Hospital Library : ° 


SEDOt Re C2 


Philadelphia.—Pennsylvania .. .. «+ .| 228,691 
Philadelphia Library Company .. 
. American Philosophical Society’s Library... re 
. Apprentices’ Library .. e. 
. Library of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
. Pennsylvania Hospital Library . 
. Mercantile Library 
. Philadelphia Atheneum Library. 
. Pennsylvania University Library 
. German Society Library 
Portsmouth.—New Hampshire ee 
Portsmouth Atheneum Library .. .. 
Prince Edward County Virginia 
Hampden Sidney College... .. 
Princeton.—New Jersey . Saas 
1. New Jersey College : : 
2. Princeton Theological Seminary ‘Library 
Providence.—Rhode Island Saab Acs 
1. Brown University Library .. .. 
2. Providence Atheneum Library .. 


ODED ori OW 





7,887 
2,000 


23,171 


Richmond.—Virginia .. .. 


20,153 
Virginia State Library os 


Saint Louis.—Missouri .. Se 
1. Saint Louis University Tibrar Foye 
2. Kempen College Library 
Salem.—Massachusetts ses Cae ete 
1. Historical Society Library ..  .. .. 


16,469 
15,082 
2. Salem Athenteum Library 

3. Salem Museum Library... 


Schenectady.—New York Lets atop ues 
Union College Library i 26). 6.2 4s 


Tuscaloosa.—Alabama : 1,949 
‘Alabama University Library a4 


Washington.—District of Columbia 23,364 
Congress Library 5 
Waterville. —Maine.. 
Waterville College Library 
Williamsburg.—Virginia.. . 
William and Mary College Librat Foe 
Williamstown. —Massachusetts 05 
Williamstown University Library .. 
Worcester —Massachusetts : ‘ 
American sae tao Society's Libr ary. 


2,971 
1,600 
2,153 
7,497 





..| 312,710 


When 
Founded 





1754 


1754 
1804 


1731 
1740 
1807 
1822 
1815 
1791 


1836 


Volumes 
of Printed 
Books- 
In 1846. 


30,000 e¢ 
95,000 2d 
16,000 b 
14,000 a 
12,000 2d 
7,260 b 
5,000 a 


55,000 d 
15,000 d 
14.000 d 
9.000 d 
8000 d 
6,000 d 
5,000 d 
5.000 b 
5,000 d 
6,000 a 
8,000 d 
12,500 b 
7,000 b 


20,000 a 
12,185 f 


12,000 a 


7,900 6 
6.400 b 
10,000 ? d 


13,000 d 
6,000 b 


28,000 a 
7,000 b 
5,000 b 
7,500 b 

13,000 d 


No. of 
Volumes to 
every 100 

of the 
Population 








35'0 


53°4 


761 


975:0 


138°9 


Or 
© 
Or 


87:0 


66:3 


1950 


119'8 
235°6 
312°5 
348°3 g 
174:0 
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ela ee ae RT TE A ee 

' _ Ratio of 

Nhe No. of No. of Population of | Volumes to 

ee ee Libraries. | Volumes. | the whois State.| every 100 of 

Population. 
peepee tee eer 1 6,000 590,756 11 
2 | Columbia, District of....0:...... Ve 53,000 49,112 E22 
3 | Conmectiout Jhb 6 81,449 309,978 26°3 
4 Georgia SE a are ae naan 1 13,000 691,392 19 
S| IRCHEUCKY To hacen, fitness 1 7,000 779,828 0:9 
Or) AAOUISIANE, Foca Mel ati ites cost) 1 5,500 pera 16 
@ Meine. tt a ely 3 38,860 501,793 77 
Bt MER r a ac sstotsssiuc, aasacese 4 12,000 469,232 2°6 
D | WEASSACDUSEEES —o..5-.c.--cc0-cs0-e. 14 200,757 737,099 27°2 
[AUR CS 2 ae ae Er ARO 2 14,300 383,702 3°7 
11 | New Hampshire.......0.0000000... 2 22,500 284,574 7°9 
EZ | INOW SEESEYy ce yecctecuce ne 3 28,500 “370,006 HES) 
LINCS 2 (Co Sea ee i2 151,660 2,428,921 6°2 
14 | North Carolina.............000se% 1 10,000 763,419 1°3 
15, | Obie 2... OS ae ete 4 30,497 1,519,467 2°0 
16 | Pernsylvattia occ. 14 159,200 | 13724,033 9-2 
17 | Rhodé Uslihid 23). c28Gh 8 3 37,185 108,830 34°2 
TS" Sottir Carols ere 2 30,000 | 594,398 5°0 
bo | Tennessee o.)oo...sdii sciuavelth. 2 16,000 829,210 2-0 
BO ASTIGORE (Ash ...cccocccosesescescetect 2 16,254 292,948 5°d 
21 | Virbtine billi.............U 8 deere 4 41,000 1,239,797 3°3 

WE ry eee ae 81 974,662 
Authorities. 


. See Naumann’s Serapeum, 1846, pp. 146-161, &c. 
. See American Almanac, 1846, pp. 180-186. 


. Private information. 


a 

b. 

c. See Shattuck, Report of the Census of Boston, 1845, p. 176. 
d 

e 


. Private information. In the Serapeum the nuinber is stated at 40,000, but 


this includes duplicates, of which the number in the text is exclusive. 


Jf. See Tenth Annual Report of the Directors of the Providence Atheneum, 


Sept. 1845, p. 9. 


*,*g, Although, for uniforrhity’s sake; the ratio of volumes to population is given, 


as well in the small towns or villages, which happen to be the seats of 
colleges, as in the principal towns, it will be evident that in such cases 
that criterion is of little value. The number of volumes compared with 
the number of students would afford a better one. In 1846, Yale 
College had 394 students; Dartmouth, 331; Harvard University, 280; 
Union College, Schenectady, 242; New Jersey College, Princeton, 190; 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, 182; Virginia University, Charlotteville, 
170; Brown University; Providence, 157; North Carolina University, 
Chapel Hill, 150; Columbia College, 150; Georgetown College, 140; 
Williamstown University, about 140; Amherst College, 140; Hamilton 
College, Clinton, 126; Pennsylvania University, 120; Vermont Univer- 
sity, Burlington, about 120; the Wesleyan University, at Middletown, 
105; Columbia College, New York, 104. Yale College, therefore, 
possesses about 89 volumes to each student; Dartmouth, 50; Harvard 
University, 245; Union College, 54; New Jersey College, 66; Bowdoin 
College, 136; Virgiiia University, 94; Brown University, 128; North 
Carolina University, 66; Columbia College, 100; Georgetown College, 
179; Williamstown University, 53; Amherst College, 107; Hamilton 
College, 55; Pennsylvania University, 42; Vermont. University, 77; 
the University at Middletown, 104; and Columbia College, 135. 
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ADDENDA. 


(155.)—London. The number of volumes added to the library of the British Museum, 
during the year 1847, (exclusive of those contained in the Grenville and Mor- 
rison collections, bequeathed or puxesented in 1846, and comprised in the 
preceding enumeration) is about 24,000, which will make the present total 
number of volumes about 374,000. ; 

(215.)—Paris. Independently of the libraries named in the text, which are strictly public, 
there are about 27 others in the French capital, containing, it is said, not less 
than 515,000 volumes, most of which are virtually public, and all of which are 
likely, under the influence of the great events which are now transpiring, to 
become as much so as may be consistent with their more immediate purpose. 
Amongst these are the Libraries of the National Palaces, of the different 
departments of Government, of the Sorbonne, (about 40,000 volumes) and of 
other educational establishments. : 

(279.)—Upsal. The University Library of Upsal has received two remarkable accessions 
by bequest, during the year 1847; the first, the collection of Fagelstroem, 
which has been said to contain 22,000 volumes; the second, the Brinckman col- 
lection, said to contain 40,000 volumes: but it is probable that these numbers 


are somewhat exaggerated. 





INDEX, shewing the Names of Cities containing Libraries of 10,000 Volumes and 
upwards, under the respective States to which they belong. 





J.—ANHALT. 
Dessau, 85 


2.—AuSTRIAN STATES, 
witTH LOMBARDY AND 
VENICE. 

Admont, 5 

Bergamo, 34 

Brescia, 47 

Buda-Pesth, 53 

Como, 76 

Debreczin, 84 

Graetz, 118 

Innsbruck, 131 

Klagenfurt, 136 

Klosternenburg, 137 

Kremsmunster, 139 

Laybach, 144 

Lemburg, 146 , 

Lindau, 151 

Lintz, 153 

Mantua, 171 

Maros-Vasarhely, 173 

Milan, 181 

Moelk, 183 

Olmuetz, 207 

Ossek, 210 

Padua, 212 

Patak, 217 

Pavia, 219 

Prague, 229 

Presburg, 230 

Rovigo, 245 

Salzburg, 256 

Trieste, 274 

Venice, 287 

Verona, 290 

Vicenza, 293 

Vienna, 295 


3.—BabDEN. 
Carlsruhe, 60 
Fribourg, 108 
Heidelberg, 128 
Manheim, 169 


4,—BavaRIa, 

Aschaffenburg, 22 
Augsburg, 23 
Bamberg, 27 
Bayreuth, 30 
Erlangen, 98 
Munich, 192 
Nuremberg, 205 
Ratisbon, 232 
Wurzburg, 306 


5.—BELGIUM. 

Antwerp, 19 
Bruges, 51 
Brussels, 52 
Courtray, 80 
Ghent, 112 
Liege, 148 
Louvain, 156 
Mechlin, 156 
Mons, 184 
Namur, 196 
Tournay, 271 


6.—BREMEN. 
Bremen, 46 


7.—BRUNSWICK. 


Wolfenbuttel, 305 


8.—Cracow. 
Cracow, 81 


9.—DENMARK. 
Altona, 14 

| Copenhagen, 77 

| Kiel, 135 


10.—FRANCE. 
| Abbeville, 2 
Agen, 6 

| Aix, 7 

| Ajaccio, 9 
Alby, 10 
Alengon, 12 
Amiens, 15 
Angers, 17 
Angouléme, 18 
Arras, 21 
Auxerre, 24 
Avignon, 25 
Avranches, 23 
Beaucaire, 31 
Beaune, 32 
Beauvais, 33 
Besangon, 37 
Blois, 39 
Bordeaux, 42 
Boulogne, 43 
Bourg, 44 
Bourges, 45 
Brest, 49 
Caen, 54 
Cahors, 56 


‘| Cambray, 57 


Carcassone, 59 
Carpentras, 61 
Chalons-sur-Marne, 64 
Chalons-sur-Saone, 65 
Charleville, 67 
Chartres, 68 
Chaumont, 69 





Francre—continued. 
Clermont-Ferrand, 71 
Colmar, 74 
Dijon, 86 
Dole, 87 
Douay, 89 
Epervay, 95 
Epinal, 96 
Evreux, 101 
Fléche (La), 103 
Fontainebleau, 105 
Grenoble, 120 
Havre (Le), 127 
Langres, 140 
Laon, 141 
Lille, 149 
Limoges, 150 
Lindau, 151 
Lyons, 162 
Macon, 164 
Mans (Le), 170 
Marseilles, 17 
Meaux, 175 
Melun, 178 
Metz, 180 
Montauban, 185 
Montbelliard, 186 
Montbrison, 187 
Montpellier, 189 
Moulins, 191 
Nancy, 197 
Nantes, 198 
Nemours, 200 
Niort, 202 
Nismes, 203 
Orleans, 209 
Paris, 215 : 
Pau, 218 
Perigueux, 220 
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FranceE—continued, 
Perpignan, 221 
Poitiers, 227 
Rambervillers, 231 
Rennes, 235 
Rheims, 237 
Rhodez, 238 
Rochelle (La), 241 
Rouen, 244 
Saint Brieuc, 248 
Saint Omers, 251 _ 
Saint Quentin, 252 
Saint Ylie, 253 
Saintes, 254 
Saumur, 257 
Sens, 259 
Soissons, 263 
Strasburg, 266 
Toulouse, 270 
‘Tours, 272 
Troyes, 275 
Valence, 281 
Valenciennes, 283 
Valognes, 286 
Verdun, 289 
Versailles, 291 
Vesoul, 292 
Vich, 294 
Vienne, 296 


1].—FRANKFORT-ON- 
MAINE. 
Frankfort, 107 


12.—GrrEaT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 
Aberdeen, 3 
Birmingham, ? 38 
Bristol, ? 50 
Cambridge, 58 
Dublin, 91 
Edinburgh, 93 
Glasgow, 114 
London, 155 
Manchester, 168 
Oxford, 211 
St. Andrews, 247 
Valetta (Malta), 284 


13.—HamBurecu. 
Hamburgh, 125 


14.—Hanover. 
Goettingen, 116 
Hauover, 126 
Luneburg, 161 


15.—HEssx. 
Cassel, 62 
Fulda, 109 
Marburg, 172 
Mentz, 179 


16.—HEsse- 

DARMSTADT. 
Darmstadt, 83 
Giessen, 113 


17.—HILDBURGHAUSEN. 
Hildburghausen, 129 


18.—Ho.tianp, 
Amsterdam, 16 
Franeker, 106 
Hague, 122, 
Leyden, 147 
Utrecht, 280 


19.—LuBEc. 
Lubec, 157 
20.—Lucca. 


Lucca, 158 


21.—MECKLENBURGH. 
Rostock, 243 


22.— MECKLENBURGH- 
STRELITZ. 
Neustrelitz, 201 


23.—MoDENA. 
Modena, 182 


24.—NAPLES AND 
SICILY. 
Catania, 63 
Monte Cassino, 188 
Naples, 199 
Palermo, 213 
Reggio, 234 


25,—NAssav. 
Wiesbaden, 303 


26.—O LDENBURGH. 
Oldenburgh, 206 


27,.—-PapaL STATES. 

Bologna, 40 

Ferrara, 102 

Imola, 130 

Macerata, 163 
Perugia, 222 

Pesaro, 223 

Ravenna, 233 

Rimini, 240 

Rome, 242 


28.—PaRMA. 
Guastalla, 121 
Parma, 216 
Piacenza, 225 


29.—PoRTUGAL, 
Coimbra, 73 
Evora, 100 
Lisbon, 154 
Mafra, 166 
Oporto, 208 
Tibaens, 268 


30.—PrussiaAn STATES, 
Aix-la Chapelle, 8 
Berlin, 35 

Bonn, 41 
Breslau, 48 
Cologne, 75 
Dantzic, 82 
Dusseldorf, 92 
Erfurt, 97 
Goerlitz, 115 
Greifswald, 119 
Halberstadt, 128 
Halle, 124 
Koenigsberg, 138 
Lauban, 142 
Magdeburg, 167 
Munster, 193 
Posen, 228 
Treves, 273 
Wernigerode, 301 
Zeitz, 307 


31.—RUDOLSTADT. 
Rudolstadt, 246 


32.—RussiaAn EMPIRE. 
Abo, 4 

Charkoff, 66 
Dorpat, 88 
Kasan, 133 

Kief, 134 
Moscow, 190 
Petersburgh, 224 
Revel, 236 

Riga, 239 
Vladimir, 297 


33.—SARDINIA AND 
PIEDMONT. 

Alessandria, 13 
Cagliari, 55 

Genoa, 111 

Novara, 204 

Turin, 277 

Vercelli, 288 


34.—SaxE-CoBuRG 
GOTHA. 
Coburg, 72 
Gotha, 117 


35.—SAXE-MEININGEN. 
Meiningen, 177 


36.—SaxE-WEIMAR. 
Jena, 132 
Weimar, 300 


37,.—SaxONy. 
Dresden, 90 
Leipsic, 145 
Zittau, 308 
Zwickau, 310 


38.—SPAIN 
Alcobaca, 11 
Barcelona, 28 
Cordova, 78 
Corunna, 79 
Escurial, 99 
Madrid, 165 
Murcia, 194 
Palma, 214 
St. Jago de Compostella, 

250 

Salamanca, 255 
Seville, 260 
Toledo, 269 
Valencia, 282 
Valladolid, 285 


39.—SWEDEN AND 

Norway. 

Christiana, 70 

Linkoeping, 152 

Lund, 160 

Skara, 262 

Stockholm, 265 

Upsal, 279 

Westeras, 302 


40.—SwitzERLAND 
Aarau, 1 
Basel, 29 
Berne, 36 
Einsiedeln, 91 
Geneva, 110 
Lausanne, 143 
Lucerne, 159 
Muri, 195 
Saint Gall, 249 
Schaffhausen, 258 
Solothurn, 264 
Zurich, 309 


41.—Tuscany, 
Arezzo, 20 
Florence, 104. 
Pisa, 226 
Sienna, 261 
Volterra, 298 


42.—WIRTEMBERG, 
Stuttgard, 267 
Tubingen, 276 
Ulm, 278 
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Report of the Registration Committee to the Council of the Statistical 
Society, 5th June, 1847. 


Tue Scottish Registration Committee appointed by the Council on the 
13th March, 1847, ‘‘to consider certain Schedules and Provisions of 
the proposed Registration Bill for Scotland, to recommend Forms, and. 
to communicate with the propet Authority on the subject ;” beg to 
report, that the Committee, at their meeting on the 16th March, 1847, 

on examining the proposed Registration Bill, found the Scliedules 
defective in the following particulars, viz.: 


In Marriage Schedule— 


1. The usual and present residence of the parties omitted. 


2. Their ages not given; the parties being inadequately distinguished as ‘‘ Minors,”’ 
and of ‘‘ Full Age.”’ 


3. The professions of the parties are omitted, while those of their parents are 
given instead. 


4. ‘* Civil Condition ”’ given, but it would be worth while, in the case of widows 
and widowers, to know when the parties became such, and how often. 


5. The number of children of each party by former marriage not obtained. 
6. The place of birth of the parties marrying not stated. 


7. The father’s name only given, whereas the names of both parents should be 
furnished. 


In Births’ Schedule— 


. The items to determine child’s identity, inadequate. 

. The birth-place of the parents omitted. 

. The marriage-place of the parents not given. 

. The number and sex of former children omitted. 

. The signatures of the parents from the Register Book should be required. 
. The certificate of the accoucheur, nurse, or persons present is omitted. 

. The place of registry omitted from the entry. 


NOS OF mB G WO eH 


In Deaths’ Schedule— 


1. Thé atrangement of the naine and description incomplete. 


2. A certificate signed by the medical attendant should be required, stating the 
cause of death; and when the patty was last seen by him. 


3. The biirial place and undertaker’s name are omitted. 

4. Place of birth and time of residence in the district omitted. 

5. The rank or profession, and names of the parents omitted. 

6. No statement as to whether married, to whom, at what age, or where. 


7. Issue of the marriage living and dead, and the name and age of each should 
be furnished. 


8. The signature of a witness, as well as of the informant, is wanting. 


To remedy the defects now pointed out in the Schedules printed 
with the proposed Bill, the Committee suggested the substitution of 
the following three forms of Schedules A, B, and C :— 
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In order to determine whether any practical difficulties might be 
found in eliciting for registration the various facts required in those 
forms, the Committee caused an experiment to be made in several 
districts of the metropolis, and it was found that all the informa- 
tion needed could be readily obtained from the public, no objection 
arising on furnishing it. The results of this attempt at practically 
working out the Schedules were submitted to the Committee, and con- 
sidered as satisfactory evidence that no insuperable difficulties existed 
in the way of carrying out the plan on a nationalscale. Copies of the 
three Schedules referred to were forwarded to Sir George Grey and the 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, and subsequently a deputation from the 
Committee waited on the Lord Advocate, and explained that the object 
which the Council had in view was simply to assist in securing for 
Scotland such a form of registration as the present advanced state of 
statistical science seemed to demand; and believing that a more com- 
plete and useful form of registry than that required under the proposed 
Bill might without difficulty be carried out, the Council of the Statis- 
tical Society was anxious that the people of Scotland should possess 
that system of registration which was best calculated to exhibit their 
true social and civil condition. . 

The attention of the Lord Advocate was next directed to the defects 
in the Schedules of the Bill then passing through the House, and the 
advantages which it is believed would arise from the adoption of the 
proposed Schedules A. B. and C. were pointed out. Throughout the 
interview the Lord Advocate entered most fully and minutely into the 
arguments brought forward by the deputation, and promised to give 
the whole subject his particular consideration, although he could not 
engage to adopt all the suggested alterations; and he further expressed 
it as his opinion, that the better plan would be to pass the present Bills 
with but little alteration in the Schedules, and to introduce such provi- 
sions as would enable the competent authorities, with the sanction of 
the Queen in Council, to make such alterations and improvements in 
the modes of registration as experience may show to be necessary and 
expedient. 

Subsequently to this interview, it was considered advisable to for- 
ward Schedules, on the model of those suggested, for use to some dis- 
trict of Scotland, in order to discover whether any difficulty was likely 
to arise in that part of the kingdom, with respect to the peculiar form 
of registration suggested. Dr. Watt, of Glasgow, who has had great 
experience in such matters, kindly undertook to practically test the 
Schedules in that city, and the Committee, at its meeting on the 15th 
ultimo, was furnished with the results obtained by Dr. Watt, con- 
sisting of a number of Registrations of the “ Private Burials in the 
Cathedral burying-grounds,” of ‘‘ Poor buried at the public expense,” 
and of “ Burials by the Royal Infirmary of Glasgow.” ‘The following 
extract from a letter of Dr. Watt, will show that he considers no diffi- 
culties exist in the way of getting the Schedules filled up :-— 


‘“ As Mr. Farr did not state the time at which he wished the enlosed schedules 
returned to him, I have delayed making the returns till they could be filled up for a 
complete month. I regret, however, that some little delay has taken place in obtain- 
ing the returns for the poor buried at the public expense, and from the Royal Infirm- 
ary. These schedules have been filled up by the parties who make the returns for 
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SCHEDULE A.— 








County— Middlesex. District—Marylebone. 
Residence. 
No. | When, where, and Signatures of the oe Rank or 
how, Married. Parties. 8°) Profession, 
Present. Usual. | 


—_. — —_—_— 











On March third, 1847. 

At Marylebone Parish | William Hastings | 3, South St., | Chelmsford, | 32 | Carpenter 
Church. Marylebone| Essex 

Marriage, after Banns, 

1] was solemnized be- 

tween us according | Sophia Ann Mitchell] 17, High St., | 17, High St., | 20 | Dressmaker; 

to the Rites and Marylebone} Marylebone 

Ceremonies of the 

Established Church. N 


A ED LY OPEL IE TELE ILEED IDE ELLER LELLR LPH LYE BP ILENE I ELE IOI EP IEEE EFEO IEE AE LLL SESE SECC LEE LOG TENE ABEL LPS PIEPER LLL DILL IAF II CLL 


SCHEDULE B.— 
































County—Middlesex. District—St. Pancras. Sus-DistrictT- 
Child. Parents. 
Father. 
NG Name, When Born. Where Born. Wh awh | 
and whether Sex. Year. Ifin,Lodgings—| Name. Rank x Be i i 
present or not. | Day. Hour. so stated. or Profession. I licae |! 
| Age. ‘Birth-place. ssue Living ari 
Deceased. 
William Jones M. | 1847. 1830, St. Panera 
(Present. ) Henry Jones, 
a8 February 169, Corn Dealer, 4 boys, 4 girls! 
Alteration ofname, Eleventh. Tottenham AO, living. 
if any, and date Court Road, Tingewick, 
thereof. 5h 30™ a.m. Bucks. 1 girl dee. 
SCHEDULE C.— 
SS LE TEE ST aE SSB TBE TE SS STS AES SS OP TE 
County—Middlesex. District—Poplar. Sus-DistTrict-’ 
Description. (1) Cause of Death. 
Disease ; : 
lhe . : (1) Burial Placer 
No. ; (1) When and Be oe (2) Undertaker t 
(1) Name; (2) Where Died by whom Certified ; 1 Certifien sl 
(2) Rank or Pro- | Sex. | Age. No Gt Steet when he last saw woo Vena 
fession. D, OL Ua Deceased 
Year, Day, Hour. i 
1847. y 
William Canty, February Pneumonia, Catholic Burials 
Dock Labourer. Twenty-eighth. 2 months. Ground, Wade# 
M. 62 Street. | 
1476 635 am. As certified by 
H. Bloomfield, M.D., As certified by} 
At 16, who saw deceased M. Rutley, 


Cottage Row. Feb. 27th. Undertaker. | 
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TARRIAGES., 





1847, Marriages Solemnized at the Parish Church in the Parish of Marylebone. 








Condition. Parents 
, Widower | Children by 2 Witnesses 
Widow. each former | Birth-place. and Officiating 


of decease Marriage. wea Rank or Minister. 
‘mer Wives |, ce Profession. 
dusbands. | Living.|Dead. 


ns 








__—. 





—————_ ee es | eee 











ower, 2 1 | Bristol Peter Hastings, dec.| Upholsterer | John Hastings, 
Noy., 1840 and Ann Hastings, | Schoolmistress} Jane Mitchell, 
m. n. Payne Witnesses, 
ister Longbridge, | Geoffry Mitchell Butcher James Hollingshead, 
Deverell, | and Sarah Mitchell, Vicar, 
Wilts} im. n. Evans, dec, Officiating Minister. 


REN. SE SS SRS Si IS AOE SPD SS IE NE A TES IT IIE TRE RO BT AEA SIO HET 





BIRTHS. 
enham Court. Birtyus Registered by John Wells, Registrar. 
Informants. Witnesses. 
ther. Signatures of Father and E When, where, and 
Rescue anatetiar Ti: Accoucheur, Nurse by by whom 
whom certified: and Registered. 


ne; Maiden Name; | formants, and Residence 
mk or Profession ; if out of the house in 
.ge; Birthplace. which the birth occurred. 


Signatures of Occupier 
or other Witnesses. 























eee 


Eupham. Curry, Nurse, 1847, 


Harriet Jones, Henry Jones, Father Witness. March 10th, 
ziden name Hills, at 169, 

(her 9th child,) Certified by Tottenham Court Roail. 
37, St. Pancras. Harriet Jones, Mother M. Clayton, 


Accoucheur. | John Wells, Registrar. 


















































DEATHS. 
lar. Dearus Registered by T. W. Gagen, Registrar. 
eo Born sa If deceased was Married. Sipuatuves of 
ae = arents (1) Informant, 
lon ames and F : (2) Witness, and 

How 8 (2) Rank or Where, Issue, in order of 3) Reoich, 

a pais Profession. at what age, Birth, their names 4) is ) eee ; 
District. and by whom. and ages. ( ate of Registration. 
Sounty of Timothy Canty Scrill parish, 1. Timothy, 31 Honora Canty, her X mark, 
rk, Ireland. | Shoemaker, Ireland, 2. William, 30 Widow, Informant. 

? dec. at age 22, 3. Mary, 29 

to 4, John, dec. at 27,in | Mary Canty, daughter, 
Mary Canty, , Honora M‘Carty. 1846 Witness. 
6 years in m. n. Nicolas, 5. Catherine, dec. at 

Poplar. dec. 1, in 1820 T. W. Gagen, Registrar, 

6. Stephen, 21 March third, 1847 
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the Glasgow Mortality Bills, and who receive very small salaries for their respective 
labours. They offered to make out clean copies of the schedules, but I think it 
better to transmit them off hand in their original state.”’ 

‘‘Tt will be observed that some of the lists are not so complete as could be 
wished. This arises from the informants not being aware that so much infor- 
mation was required of them. Were it known to the public that the various parti- 
cwars stated in the schedules were required, I have no doubt but they could, 
without difficulty, be filled wp with accuracy for Glasgow.’’ ‘‘ From what I know 
of the subject, I have no doubt but they would be filled up with perfect accuracy, 
provided care is taken to appoint properly qualified persons as registrars.” 


Your Committee was further of opinion that, in the event of such 
Schedules being adopted, great advantage would result to the public, 
by issuing forms of certificates embodying the principal facts intended 
to be set forth in the Schedules themselves, and that they should be 
delivered, by the respective registrars, to the parties interested on the 
various occasions of Marriage, Birth, and Death. That these should 
be regarded as the “ Original Certificates,” and have appropriate coun- 
terparts, and that no other original certificates should ever be issued of 
any one of these events, but that any other documents of a similar 
kind which might be issued should only be a certified copy by the 
proper registrar. 


(A.) 
CERTIFICATE OF MARRIAGE. 


Disrrict, Marylebone. No. in Register, 11. 
On March 3rd, 1847. 
At Marylebone Parish Church. 


MARRIAGE, after Bans, was solemnized between us, according to 
the rites and ceremonies of the Established Church. 


SIGNATURE, William Hastings. 


ati Ak present, ) 3, South Street, Marylebone. 
1 usual, } Chelmsford, Essex. 
age, 32. 
rank or profession, carpenter. 
condition, widower. 
ici owen { former i first deceased in { children by, 
| wives, J} 1840, 4¢h Nov. ) living 2, dead 1. 
birth: place, Bristol. 
parents’ names and \ Peter Hastings, dec., upholsterer, and Ann 
rank or profession, Hastings, M. N. Payne, schoolmistress. 


DESCRIPTION 


SIGNATURE, Sophia Ann Mitchell. 


d present, ) 17, High Street. 
Fey ence { usual, \ Ditto. 

age, 20. 

rank or profession, dressmaker. 

condition, spinster. 

f wid i former } first deceased in { children by 

' lara husband eas © living — dead — 
birth-place, Longbridge, Deverell, Wilts, 
parents’ names and \ Geoffrey Mitchell, butcher, and Sarah 
rank or possession, Mitchell, M. N. Evans, dec. 


Witnesses, John Hastings—Jane Mitchell. 


DESCRIPTION 


OrriciaTiINnG Minister, James Hollingshead, Vicar. 
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(B.) 
CERTIFICATE OF BIRTH. 


District, St. Pancras. Sus-Disrrict, Tottenham Court. No. in Register, 98. 
Curip, Name, and Sex, William Aste, (present,) born 5h. 30m., February 11th, 
1847, at 169, Tottenham Court Road. 
name, Henry Aste. 
rank or profession, corn dealer. 
age, 40. 
born at Tingewich, Bucks. 
married first in 1830 at St. Pancras. 
issue, 4 boys, 4 girls living; 1 girl dec. 
name, Harriett Aste, M. N. Hills (her ninth child). 
rank or profession, 
| age, 37. 
Bornes hors at St. Pancras. 
married first in (see Father). 
issue, ditto. 
INFORMANTS AND THEIR SIGNATURE, Henry Aste, father; Harriett Aste, mother. 
Wirnesses, Euphemia Curry, nurse, certified by M. Clayton, accoucheur. 
REGISTERED, on March 10th, 1847, at 169, Tottenham Court Road, by John 
Wells, Registrar. 


PARENTS—Father ¢ 





(C.) 
CERTIFICATE OF DEATH. 
District, Poplar.—Sus-Disrrict, Poplar. No. in Register, 1476. 
William Canty. 
rank or profession, dock labourer. 
NAME 4 sex, male. 
age, 62. 
died on the 28th of February, 1847, 64, a.M., at 16 Cottage Row. 
Cause or Deatu, Pneumonia, two months, as certified by H. Bloomfield, who 
last saw deceased February 27, 1847. 
Buriat PLACE, Catholie burial-ground, Wade Street, as certified by M. Rutley, 
undertaker. 
Born AT county of Cork, Ireland; lived in this district, 36 years 
in Poplar. 
Parents’ names and ) Father—TZimothy Canty, shoemaker, dec. 
rank or profession, \ Mother—Mary Canty, M. N., Nicholas dec. 
MarRiepD in the parish of Scrill, Ireland, at the age of 22, to Honora M‘Carty, 
by whom he had ; 
Issur, (1) Timothy, 31, (2) William, 30, (3) Mary, 29, (4) John, dec. at 27, in 
1846, (5) Catherine, dec. at 1, in 1820, (6) Stephen, 21. 
InFrorMANT, Honora Canty, her 4 mark, widow. 
Witness, Mary Canty, daughter. 
REGISTERED on March 3rd, 1847, by T. W. Gagen, Registrar. 


The Committee, after having given much attention to this subject, 
are convinced that the adoption of the proposed system of registration 
possesses scientific and legal merits beyond those of any other yet pro- 
posed in this country, and they regret that the framers of the Regis- 
tration Bill for Scotland have not wholly concurred with them in their 
view of the question. As it is now understood, however, that the Bill 
will not pass during the present session of Parliament, and that the 
whole is likely to be further considered, it is to be hoped, from the 
willingness which the Lord Advocate evinced to introduce an efficient 
mode of registration, that reason will be found hereafter to carry out 
the system proposed by your Committee. 


5th June, 1847. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


First Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 15th Nov., 1847. 


Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., yee Preatdsnt, 
in the Chair. 
The following Papers were read:— 

1. Report of the Statistical Section of the Oxford Meeting of the 
British Association. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq., Barrister-at-law, 
Hon. See., Statistical Society of London. 

2, An Analysis of the Returns made to the Stamp Office of their 
Shareholders, in January, 1847, by the Joint Stock Banks carrying 
on business in London. By J. W. Gilbart, Esq., F.S.S. 


3. Mortality among Blind Children. By Thomas Wiglesworth, Esq., 
F835. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 20th Dec., 1847. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 


in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
W. Neilson Hancock, Esq. John Barton, Esq. 
Travers Twiss, D.C.L. Rupert Kettle, Esq. 
John Hill Williams, Esq. Albany Fonblanque, Esq. 
William Wilberforce Bird, Esq. W. Torrens McCullagh, Esq. 
R. Hartley Kennedy, Esq. W. Edward Hillman, Esq. 
James Kennedy, Esq. Thomas Banfield, Esq. 


David Walker, Esq., M.A. 
The following Paper was read :— 


The Progress of the Prussian Nation, 1805, 1831, 1842. By T. C. 
Banfield, Esq., F.S.S. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 17th Jan., 1848. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Martin Thackery, Esq. | Professor Royle. 
Major George Balfour. 
G. R. Porter, Esq., Treasurer, having taken the Chair, the following 
Paper was read :— 
Report of the Committee of Council appointed to Investigate the 
State of the Houses and Inhabitants of Church ‘Lane, St. 
Giles’s. By Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 21st Feb., 1848. 
Licut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, V.P.R.S., Vice- acca oie, 
in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
James Henry Young, Esq. | Charles T. Beke, Ph.D. 
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The following Fellows were appointed Auditors of the Society’s 
Accounts for 1847:— 
John Bowring, Esq., M.P. | John Towne Danson, Esq., F.S.S. 
Travers Twiss, Esq., D.C.L. 
The following Papers were read :— 

1, A Contribution towards an investigation of the changes which have 
taken place in the Condition of the People of the United Kingdom 
during the eight years extending from the Harvest of 1839 to the 
Harvest of 1847; and an attempt to develope the connexion 
between the changes observed and the variations occurring during 
the same period in the prices of the most necessary articles of food. 
By John Towne Danson, Esq., F.S.S. 

2. On the Health of Nightmen, Scavengers, and Dustmen. By W. A. 
Guy, M.B., Hon. Sec., Statistical Society of London. 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 20th March, 1848. 


Right Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Mathew Clarke, Esq. | George Cutcliffe, Esq. 
The following Paper was read:— 


A Statistical View of the principal Public Libraries in Europe and the 
United States of North America. By Edward Edwards, Hsq., F.8.8. 


Siath and Seventh Ordinary Meetings, 1847-8. Monday, 17th April 
and 15th May, 1848. 


Right. Hon. Holt Mackenzie, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Charles Meyer, Esq., Ph.D. | John Bonham Carter, Esq., M.P. 
George Head Head, Esq. | Edward Edwards, Esq. | Captain Mark Huish. 
The following Paper was read:— 


Report to the Council of the Statistical Society of London from a 
Committee of its Fellows, appointed to make an investigation into 
the state of the Poorer Classes in St. George’s in the Hast, with 
the sum of 25/., given for the purpose by Henry Hallam, Esq., 
F.R.S., aided by a donation of 102. from R. A. Slaney, Esq., M.P., 
and further sums from the general resources of the Society. 


Highth Ordinary Meeting, 1847-8. Monday, 19th June, 1848. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected FKellows:— 
T. Sopwith, Esq. | E. Osborne Smith, Esq. 
The following Paper was read :— 


On the Sub-division of Real Property, and its effects upon Agriculture 
and the Produce of the Soil in France, shown by the Facts adduced 
in the recent work of M. Mounier and M. Rubichon on the Aeri- 
culture of France. By the Right Hon. the Earl Lovelace, F.S.8, 
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STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1848, 


‘‘Tae Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,958 in 1841.”’ 

The mortality has been high in the quarter ending March 31, 1848, but rather 
lower than in the previous quarter; and, taking the increase of population into ac- 
count, higher than in the corresponding quarter of the year 1847. The deaths 
returned were 57,710 in the last, and 57,925 in the previous quarter. The deaths in 
the corresponding quarter of 1847 were 56,105. 

The smallest number of deaths returned in the 10 last winter quarters was 42,410 
in 1839. The mortality was below the average in the winters of 1839, 1842, 1843, 
and 1844: in the severe winter of 1845 it was 49,996, which is considerably above 
the average. In the mild winter of 1846 it was much below the average. The rest 
of the year was unfavourable to health; some of the diseases of hot climates set in; 
the potato crop failed in England and Ireland, with disastrous effects. In 1847 
scurvy, typhus, and other zymotic diseases prevailed; and at the end of the year in- 
fluenza broke out. Its ravages extended over the country, and continued in some 
districts through the month of January 1848. The results are shown below. 


1839 | 1840 | 1841 | 1842 | 1843 | 1844 | 1845 | 1846 | 1847. 1848 











Deaths Registered in 
the March quarters 42,410) 46,376] 46,967) 44,903 43,748} 46,136] 49,996) 43,850) 56,105) 57,710 
of 10 years........ 

Deaths which sered} 





ee | ee | ene | eee | a ee | eee 








have been registered 
if the mortality had 
been uniform, and 
the numbers had 
increased from 1839 
at the rate of 1°75 
per cent. annually. 





48,589] 44,352] 45,128) 45,917] 46,721| 47,539] 48,371] 49,217] 50,078] 50,955 


UNHEALTHY SEASONS 
Difference above the 
calculated number. . 


} oy | 004 1880 he eT Lees ee ear 6 768 


HeEaAttuay SzAsons. 
Ditference below the 
calculated number. . 


ee | es | ee | ee | ee | | ee | a ee | eee 


; 1,179} .. | .. | 1,04! 9.9781 1,4oal.,..| 4,867 


Deaths Registered in each of the Four Quarters of the Nine Years 1839—1847, and 
in the March Quarter, 1848, in 117 of the Districts of England and Wales. 


Quarters 
ending 





1839 | 1840 | 1841 1842 1843 1844 | 1845 | 1846 1847 | 1848 


te i | et | a | rn a 


March ..| 42,410| 46,376| 46,967] 44,903| 43,748| 46,136} 49,996} 43,850| 66,1051 57,710 














June ....| 41,244] 42,074} 39,133] 38,569] 40,343| 38,977] 40,847 | 48,734} 51,585 
September| 37,317} 39,498} 86,058| 39,409] 36,953 | 38,933] 36,139} 51,427| 49,479 














ite | an | 





—— 





December | 41,740 wi 39,292] 39,662] 42,608} 44,080] 89,291} 53,093] 57,925 
‘Total ..!162,711 ied oy bea 162,543 |163,652 |168,126 |166,273 |192,104 | 215,094 





The Mortality of the District of Lewisham, and of the Sub-district of Hampstead, is included 
in this Table throughout. 
ST RSS SS SESE RE SESE SSS SSNS SAN 
In London 16,455 deaths were registered in the first 13 weeks of 1848, and 
15,289 in the first 13 weeks of 1847. The deaths in the winter of 1846 were only 
12,518; in 1845, however, they had been 14,686. The mortality was high during 
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the first 5 weeks of the present year. In the week ending February 5, 1453 were 
returned exclusive of deaths by violence, and sudden deaths; in the next week the 
deaths were 1,296; the temperature rose; and in the week ending February 19th, 
the deaths were 1,102; in the five following weeks the deaths only varied from 1,090 
in the first, to 1,054 in the last week but one of the quarter ending April 1. 
Typhus is still epidemic in London, and destroys the lives of from 60 to 80 persons 
weekly. Small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and hooping cough were fatal to many. 
The deaths ascribed to influenza in the 13 weeks were 102, 102, 89, 56, 59, 47, 27, 
33, 18, 11, 10, 16, 8. Pulmonary diseases (exclusive of consumption) were little 
more than half as fatal at the end as they were at the beginning of the quarter. A 
great difference will be observed in the causes of death in 1847 and 1848, although 
the mortality was high in both winters. In the winter of 1847 the deaths from 
diseases of the lungs were 4,056; in 1848 they were 3,357; on the other hand, 
zymotic diseases were more than twice as fatal in 1848 as they were in 1847. 

In the districts of the kingdom generally, exclusive of London, the deaths in the 
winters of the five years 1844—8, were 32,494, 35,310, 31,332, 40,816, and 41,255. 
The deaths in the districts of Lancashire and Cheshire in the five winters were 11,368, 
12,896, 11,928, 15,557, and 15,444, and nearly equal in the last two years to the 
deaths in London, although the population was only 1,530,460 in 1841, when the 
population of London was 1,948,369. 

Tt will be seen from the Registrar’s remarks, that typhus, scarlatina, hooping 
cough, and small-pox, were epidemic in many parts of the country. The mortality 
of Birmingham, Manchester, and Liverpool, still remains excessively high. The 
deaths in Birmingham were 1,660; the population was 138,187 in 1841. Birming- 
ham has, in its site, many advantages ina sanatory point of view; and the occupations 
of the people are not insalubrious; but the beneficence of nature appears to be 
defeated by the negligence of the authorities. Water, pure air, and a perfect system 
of drainage are not provided, as they might be, for the whole town; and the conse- 
quence is, that want, and the epidemics abroad, have destroyed thousands of the 
lives of the inhabitants within the last two years. 

The fatal effects of collecting large bodies of labourers without adequate house 
accommodation have been illustrated in Lincoln. The Registrar of the Home sub- 
district, after remarking that the deaths in the quarter were 161, adds:— 


‘* This return shows, that within a period of 23 years, the mortality has been 
doubled. The fact is accounted for by the increase of a temporary population con- 
nected with the formation of railways, without a sufficient increase of accommoda- 


tion; which has induced typhus and measles, There have been 19 deaths from fever, 
14 from influenza, and 27 from consumption.”’ 


But Lincoln itself appears less salubrious than it might be made. 

In Nottingham the mortality was high; but not so high as in the winter of 1840. 

The mortality in Liverpool and Manchester is still excessively high, but not so 
high as in the winter of 1847. There is a manifest improvement in Huddersfield, 
Halifax, Bradford, and Leeds. In Sheffield and York the mortality was higher in 
1848 than in 1847. 

The extent to which vaccination is neglected in some parts of the country is 
deplorable and inconceivable. Such facts as the following are, it is to be feared, not 
uncommon in other districts besides East Sunderland. 


‘‘Deaths 140: considerably above the average; 69 more than in the corresponding 
quarter of last year. The increase is principally to be attributed to the prevalence of 
small-pox in the district. 47 persons have died of srnall-pox, (only 1 after vaccina- 
tion). Out of the 140 deaths 84 are under 5 years.”’ 


‘Here 47 persons, chiefly children, died; and this implies that some hundreds 
besides were injured and disfigured, by a disease that may be almost altogether pre- 
vented by vaccination; which the legislature, under the administration of the Poor 

Law, has placed within the reach of every poor child in the kingdom*. 


* An important circular has recently been issued on the subject of vaccination, 
by the Poor Law Board; at whose request Ihave instructed the Registrars to present 
a ‘notice,’ to all who register births, reminding them of the provisions of the 
Vaccination Act. 


v2 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered im the Quarters ending 
March of the Four Years 1845-46-47-48. 
































































































































Deaths Registered in the Deaths Registered in the 
Parts of Quarters ending Mar. 31st. Parts of Quarters ending Mar. 3lst. 
Popula- Popula- 
Divisions and +10n Divisions and tion 
rs. s Years. 
es 1841. Years ig41. ears 
Districts. Districts. 
1845. | 1846. | 1947. | 1848. 1845. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848) 
Metropolis*. North Midland 
West Districts..| 301,326 | 2,240 | 1,867 | 2,146] 2,416 Division. ” : so | oe 
North Districts..| 376,610 | 2817 | 2,326 | 23859 | 2,946 || Leicester ...... 50,982 | 445) oe oo | a 
Central Districts| “874,711 | 2,767 | 2,156 | 2,742 | 2,892 |) Lincoln ...... 36,110) 40 | 293 | 3701 Bl 
East Districts ..] 393,247 | 2,976 | 2,503 | 3,420 | 4,786 || Nottingham. ... 5oe) | gag} 344] old | a 
South Districts..| 502,475 | 8,886 | 3,606 | 4,122 | 4,515° ia verte] Be | 960] 282 || 278 | 
Totalt.......: 1,948,369 | 14,636 |12,518 | 15,289} 16,455 | 334771 1,720 | 1,470 | 1,856 | 1,9i8 
South Eastern North Western 
Division. Division. 
Maidstone...... 32,310 | 235) 141 | 23 226 || Stockport...... g5,672 | 721} 562] 642) 7 
Brighton.......- 46.742 | 262| 211 | 369} 35311 Macclesfield ..| 56,018| 482] 387) O41 | ame 
Isle of Wight . 42,047 228 178 25) 280 Great Brough- 
Portsea Island os 53,036 388 290 430 “476 ton (an cluding 49,085 365 279 3894 All 
Winchester .... 23,044 147 107 173 158 || Chester)..... ; 
Windsor. ... 000.- 20,502 97 ith aks Cs WERE Liverpool nor 293,054 | 1,815 | 1,934 | 3,068 | 2,934 
cSoramerel tlhe ae a - =i igs rises a Vest er : Ss 
Mo tah seeaeel 218,181 | 1,857 | 1,002 | 1,588 | 1,606 || (adjoining — } g3,e52| 668] 746] 891 | 1,074 
Liverpool) .. 
ee hele ieee? spied, peso! se hs ies 7 
ivision. Preston ........ 77,189 56 § i 
St, Albansisa shes 1705) (0121 bi, 741. 100, \e2 107.1 Rocudalesa.. 2. G0'577 | 502) 560) 482| 418 
Wycombe...... 34.150] 229| 218] 199] ‘203 || Bury .......... 77,496 | 558] 605) 796 | GBF 
Oxfords le) 19,701 | 110 Ve" SYOIG) 118 Bie eke 97519 | 813} 817] 955] O14 
Northampton . 28,108 249 186 206 220 4\| WWiteant ls. sock: 66,032 453 538 606 5y3 
Bedford’........ 31,767 | 2081172 | ‘279 | | 282 || Preseott ....... 43,739 | 262) 237 08 
Cambridge 24,453 154 139 180 195 |] Chorlton ...... 93,736 868 699 2 | 102 
— — |-—_—_ |-— —= -!| Manchester.... 192,408 | 1,922 3,527 | 2,185 
Total ccck ase 155,225 | 1,071 | 964 | 1,086 | 1,125 |] Salford ........ 70,228 | 497 | _ 612] _ 47: 
Sees ASHEOR i. oso se 173,964 | 1,685 | 1,413 | 1,460 
sastern Division. to DT es |e 
Hopeds ole ee ees ye, ie ie Va 1 TG talodvas wees 1,530,460 | 12,896 | 11,928 | 15,957 16,444 
pswich ........ 0,20 24 5) te) ae 
Norwich........ 61,846 | 71) 95 | 379 York Division. : i 
Wien Oar er oe et ley omenete es $5,076 | 650) 611 | 693 | BE 
TE ANOS ON Seat 3 _|| Huddersfield ..] 107,140 | 699) Sos Dee c 
28.92 HY 5 Islabeco senaaue 109,175 736 7 tt 004 
Total QeIsis 128,921 | 1,117] 839 | 852] 957 Bradford eo heceol elie 164 Be a le ae ae 
eeds&Hunslett| 163,667 | 1,228 as 557 | hed 
eu eee Aa oe 41,130 | 262 | 809 “350 a 
Devizes 0 poy. 29.130 | 156] 88| 162] 204 |] York .....-..-. 47,779 | 320) 336) 372 | 
Dorchester...... 23,380 | 123] 107 7s!" "70 See ee Te ey eee 
Bxecter.. Ga. cee 31,333 208 20)2 590 187 Potall\t2. tys-deree 691,131 5,015 4,678 6,091 
St. Thomas 47,105 230 226 274 254 || Northern Division 5 
Plymouth ...... 36.527 | 261| i94] 254] 860 || Sunderland....| 66,226 | 335) 490] 404 543 
Redruth i... css. 48,062 248 220 252 275 || Gateshead ....| 88,747 | 202 955 | 930 | dit 
Penzance ..... 50,100 235 234 290 331 Tynemouth.... 99,625 308 318 434 406 
39,232 5Y 88 504 ’ ; i 
IDA Weeganecoudon 69,232 7 520 . 338 oe ee gai 71,850 466 567 635 Bu 
Total seas. 327,869 | 2,001 | 1,654 | 2,248 | 2,876 |] Catlisle........ 36,084] 214] 248] 340 By 
ee Cockermouth..| 35,676 | 220} 213 | 284 a8 
Western Division. Kendall cw. sees. 34,694| 219| 293 | 277 eg 
BRIStOD. scons 64,298 | 563 | 427] 545| 571 aes aia, _|____.|_-__ a 
Cliftotiutent. 4 66088) -4a8 | B76 | 508 bad "Total... cso: 328,902 | 2,009 | 2,314 | 2,724 | 2 
Stroud) wees 38,920 | 235 | 189 | 389 | 266 L ees 
Cheltenham .... 40,271 267 215 316 237 Welsh Division. 97 50 
Hereford........ 3427 | 3051 208 | 209 | 247 || Abergavenny ..| 50,834] 404) 327 | oe 
Shrewsbury ....| 21590] 164 | 112 | Jen |. sos Roneypobh Geo a0 10 
Worcester... -.. 7130 | 193 |. 153 |. ze] 237 || Merthyr Tydvil) 52,864] 08 | 463) ae 
Kidderminster. :}- ‘29408 F233) “159 Peis} 215) Newtown ss. 20 20,958) 151. ola 
Dudley.......... 86,028 |auug7bol udéessht Goat | cog3l Wl VERB, tee 30,542) 288 | Oe dae 
Walsall .....-.. S4o7a | 260i «ooo epee Ny Seay LOUIS El jes 40,787 | oe ee 
wee pton}| 80,722} 649| 474 769 | gai || Anglesey .--.-- 38,105 | 229 207 | 24) 
olstantom..:. 32,669 271 239 326 322 : BSERR Se “la | 5 512 ns 
Ei mingham, ae 38,197 1,275 876 | 1,187 | 1,660 Sea ee 273,127 | 1,980 | 1,739 2,213 | gen 
SWOT rs steateteds 80,928 358 265 BY, 5 itto, exclu- : ahs ne yal | 
fC ency ears Ls 31,098 729 313 016 750 — the! 4,664,589 | 35,310 | 31,332 | 40,516 _ 
S “ a be etropolis | . 
Total csccay 776,002 | 6,144 | 4,544 | 6,601 | 7,221 || Grand Total..| 6,612,958 | 49,996 | 43,850 | 56,105 | 97 











* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, 18 included in| 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appearin the Weekly Metro") 
politan Returns till 1844; northose of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. eo 
+ The last quarter in London ended April 1, 1848. “i 
+ The former District of Leeds is now divided into the districts of Leeds and Hunslet which are both 


cluaed in the presentreturn, ; 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 
A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from ali 
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Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1845-46-47-48. 


Quarters ending March* 


Quarters ending March* 
a ee eee 








1848. | 1846. | 1847. | 1848. 1844, | 1845. | 1846. | 1847. 

Bein OA USIESH st orcicodaatieleete 14,628 |12,876 |15,289 |16,455 || ILI. Scrofula............ 40 70 53 89 
SPECIFIEDCAUSES ........ 14,491 |12,822 |15,245 116,366 Tabes Mesenterica..| 116 | 189 | 192] 233 
Phthisis or Con- ||) 979 9 ‘ 

I. Zymotic Diseases....| 2,519 | 2,310 | 1,964 | 4,203 sumption...... yf h972 | 1671 | 1,828 | 1,873 

‘ E a Hydrocephalus . 460 | 488 | 440] 890 
ee IWe) Cocialiets..,., am 149 | 153] 156 | 138 
II. Dropsy,Cancer, and Apoplesy <cohises.. 313 |' 329 | 368] 364 
other Diseases of | 819 | 560 | 6421 576 Paralysigio... 7.0. -<. 298 |, 273.) 3425) 326 
uncertain or va- © Delirium Tremens.. 24 34 47 39 

riable Seat ...... CIMOVC AE oa tect nentaee Qo ae 9 » 

IIL. Tubercular Diseases. .|2,588 | 2,273 | 2,508 | 2,585 TEBE PSY .sic:c.cedioonnesse 62... ToL IB. Ok 

IV. Diseases of theBrain, RE GANUISK: acieereicee so 3 7 2 1 

Spinal Marrow, } 1,738 | 1,558 | 1,856 | 1,786 ILMSAITKE = Gedaoooces 5 21 28 yy) 
Nerves,and Senses Convulsions........ 696 | S11 | 619 | 634 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart {| 519! 455 | 666 | 476 Disease of Brain, &c.| 141 | 157 | 179] 160 
and Blood Vessels § % 4 View Beticarditis neues ec 33 17 29 36 
Vi. Pisrones of ml Baek acne eet en ls Ye 15 
sungs and of the (}9 @x24 - 2 or isease of Heart.... A 49) | 62% 425 
other Organs of 2,084 | 2,176 | 4,056 | 3,357 || yy, Raryneitiss.\.c.+.. 23 35 62 46 
Respiration Bronchitis “cases 6532 | 758 11,661 | 1,842 
VII. Diseases of the Sto- peony BES GG OORT eS #8 Be 67 74 
mach, Liver, and ( p 5 f n NEWMONT hse. 9296 6 11,3890 | 1,416 
other Organs of BOS AU2 | 18NBe) 20 AS UMal cia. cetera eset 606 | 244] 625 | 317. 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &c| 249 | 160] 251 174 
vi ELT. Diseases ofthe Kid-= l 115 130 169 181 Vil. Teething Siakelisiehonerelsverete 2 129 143 134 
NGWEy Cx oacedant { eS Seee so Soteete ve a us . 

1X. Childbirth, Diseases 9 SOUS con adowo OU : : 3 
PS eUeere nee 180 | (20 te Enteritis .ssss.. 0. 1771 117 | 102] 128 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- PeritOnitis, 1.6... 44 48 6] 74 
egret Bones} 9g| 121} 141] 83 Ascites .....c..---- 24| 29| 26] 34 
SOS ORs fee « Ulceration (of In-(] 95, 36 34 38 
XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 7 28) 6 29 testines, &c.).. J] | ; 
Cellular Tissue,&cf q Eleriniaee tic iec 3l 80 58 33 

XII. Malformations...... 31 51 49 o/ oe aisha ciel suckslane sitioua ee z 31 35 
XII]. Premature Birth & Be * c : ntussusception .... 9 3 
A Dehilivy ea She ae \| 270 eu 337 301 Stiicture of the In- ) 6 8 7 6 
SRO ACHODIY: 4:52. 301c:c,s%eist 189 | 224] 239) 339 _ testine Canal.. § 

PROV, AC) fa te site's cre nates ese 1,127 | 612) 971 | 744 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 68 78 79 95 
Rave Sudden’ 3.0.04... 00. TF | NEVE NW Tee Disease of Pancreas Hate bees He 1 
XVII, Violence, Privation, iy a Hepatitis .......... 22 49 44 52 

Cold, and Intein-} 400 | 458 ; 428 | 487 ammdiGes eae cere 32 34 3l 3l 
perance ee Disease of Liver snatene 131 131 149 128 
Disease of Spleen ..| .- 6 1 3 
VAIS Nephinitis! ss4-.- +... 6 10 5 7 
Nephria (or 1 Al 
Hee Stall POX. oer et oaks 48] We. 82 | 3388 Bright’s Disease) § s ne 
Measles ...........- 381 401 94 | 469 Iisehuibia® cs4sce. tan bi 2 3 i 
Scarlatina.......... 421 | 221) 196] 615 Diabetes.o. 54. 6ses 5 12 4 g 15 
’ Hooping Cough ....} 411 | 767 | 544] 3874 Stome Sree 6 fh 12 8 
UTOUP ve eee cece ce ees 112 79 67 90 © Gs HIS ware dim uviacte 3 3 8 11 
sbhimusiy, 2.10 --1-- tes 50 35 83 Ay) Stricture of Urethra| 18 13 16 13 
Diarrhoea .......... 109 | 119} 178) 244 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 79 91} 116 35 
Dysentery.........- 14 20 34 44 EX Parameniau jensen 5 3 2 4 
Ghioletay eves Wavsiey- 4 7 3 g Ovarian Dropsy .... 6 16 16 16 
Hi iRenvzeY Bhclcaaucce 34 22 63 | 578 Childbirth,seeMetria| 1383 | 101 | 146 67 
Purpura and Scurvy 2 5 16 23 Dis.of Uterus, &c...| 380 30 42 42 
Ue cic} AA nade 5 4 4 a DE AE CIEICISS Gyo oe soe soi, 4 3 1 ] 
Remittent Fever.... 5 15 26 19 Rheumatism ...... 30 62 73 40 
Infantile Feverand \ 19 19 18 Disease of Joints,&c.| 99 56 67 42 
CONNORS? 16 oes j 8 Nola Cantounncleraearcraeites a 1 4 4 
PLN DILWS» fake ceieas ne 362 | 410 | 442, 922 inlecameonydeeelsctas.s 2 9 9 5 
Metria, or Puer- -jDisease of Skin, &c. 5 18 13 13 
peral Fever, see 109 ||X VII. Intemperance...... 15 17 12 17 
Ghildbirthe «32... j : Pav AtLOM lerdcelslel sie) 8 7 22 18 
Rheumatic Fever, | 19 “YWant of Breast tes 
see Rheumatism $§ ey = _Milk, see Priva} . a 45 
Enysipelas,.cos-..- 95 7A 16 | . 196. tion & Atrophy 
Syphilis.....-...++- 2] 28 34 | 284 Neglect . 2.4. <o-cs : F 
Noma or Canker.... 4 ) 3 8 Cold, see Privation.. . = 4 
Hydrophobia ...... 1 Ih ee ] L2QOM ogecaccaaace 29 
IL. Hemorrhage ...... 43 37 58 35 Burns and Scalds.. Woe 
IDMOvIENT, Bobododawor'c 505 | 195 ae i ee ging, &c. 56 
IN DSECSS fan. auisieiee s- 10 18 ] é ROWAN S aces ce ‘ 5: 
WGI ae cate caieloveciere 4 16 19 16 Fractures and Con- 377 | 434) 394 139 
HIStUlay (tec saci s = shy 9 i 6 CUSTONS tie. « shave 
Mortification ...... de 44 57 08 Wiounntd’s:acreseisnes 3: 
@anGee 22h a0 deemed ¥99 | 238 | 180} 222 Other Violence.... 1 
(COU posuere cnee ce 4 3 20) , 10 Causes not specified| 87 54 44 89 


















* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 

jpolitan returns at ‘the commencement of 1847, for the firsttime. Therefore the deaths for previous years are 

Jinot contained in the above table. In the quarters ending March they were respectively (1840) 170, (1841) 

11158, (1842) 157, (1843) 128, (1844) 171, (1845) 158, (1846) 142. ‘ 

| + Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms,such as 

«found dead,’ * natural causes,” &C., &ce 
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PRICES OF 
Average Contract Prices of the Provisions and Fuel supplied to the Workhouses 


Average Weekly 
































tnd 8 een ae : 
Cost per Head a & B) a a 
Districts marked out by the of In-door Paupers. = B x =) a ‘ 
Registrar-General, and a 6 | 84%] 4a rag he: 
Central Unions contained ao| Wal ale |e 63s | 8] 8 2 
therein. [ a a4 SQ | in ae 8 
ees | pa ee, ca Goon} oy 3 
=) = Os = e os = a ) 
cs Sao | & = Se | a |S si 
Metropolis. Se) Gl der| Be “shewe  adsly a d. a, |B» | Boat 
Bast Liotdlon |i... GR obevecetas 211 | 2% |3 04) 2 22 6 55 93| .... | 6 0 cwt. 
De ud cy0) gt RMROR EE Mepear ie omc bride 2 83 42 |3 |g, 2 63 72) 53 #/ 42 | 8 0 cwt. 
South Eastern Counties. 
MAidata He. cictczosasscnnttsoteontense 211\12/3 os2 2] GE! 5 9 | 52 oe 
Stockbridge! ...4.4h...stessiese 2. 9g eGR (23 UF) 21-2 157 7+ |10|6 | 2. 6 bushel. 
South Midland Counties. 
Northampton ....s.sccsseecees 3 0852/3 6) 2 2) 59 ]{ Bt) 98] 58 
Cambridge cases af 2 57 13 082 3| 6 | 5¢ | 10|54| Various. 
Eastern Counties. 
TPBWiCle  ...ieiseecdctteseeeeeseeses 2 53594121112 2 6 64 10 | 54 
South Western Counties. 
CAINE) asc. ncchesiessasdeaae soameteommeet shea Meo set ele %| 52 10 | 5 | |PG,0 sack. 
SE, AMBCCIN 5 i..s..fcsaiansdhocthaats MN | 2 2: Be, Ge. |) coe a boas 
AEE ihe cic cdesbionshpaadeRaeabs oragsnneee 2-3.) 28°| 2 84h 2: 0 8) 45 93| 48 12 0 sack. 
Western Counties. 
ree ae de eee Fa be Lbs 2) 1H 16 1) sR fey 52 125 0 sack. 
Wolverhampton voces a. Sn 02 13 Bete a ie 11|6 |12 6 bag. 
North Midland Counties. 
Beakewell...bcccbidinssesdiocensns. 2 53) 7 3 03/2 2 63 4% ee 
North Western Counties. 
Macclestield.?4...:i.3).....d0006.2! BU Te 7 | 3 Be 2 eet 6 113) 63 |20 0 load. 
BB Ck WED | aig. cccb edad a tener gates 2 58 12)2 73,2 11 83 42 10; 7 |19 0 240l|bs. 
Wearrimgtoit ti... i. cleanin. 2 74; 54 |13 Of 2 O08 9 
North Eastern Counties. “0 102 
SHemitil, 4G th. dees: 2103) 24/3 1/2 5 103) 6¢ fy 3" feck. | 
Huddersfield  ...0i:s0...c.diversseaes 21,0 am) 2 74.2) 49) |... 6 12 | 8..40_..0 pack. 
Sculcdates ....cscdocsoaodds tails 2 11 {123 | 3.114, 2 4] 6 48 | 13]... } 1. 2 peck. 
Northern Counties. . 
CMecbbiead ics. bovscccshbonel 2 25812 8/3 0| 7 {7} 14 | 63 
Ke@ndal a... fitesicd Wedel ssated 2 9453/3 23,2 9 4 114} 63 | 1 2 stone. 
; Wales 
PeubPORS: vgs ldapnse caine 24/7 |211/2 03 {$. }10}4 jo 1p 
: a 
Bholy Well (is ssccusdgudadsarisecian 2 23) 34 | 2. 59 ; 
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PROVISIONS, FUEL, &c. 
of the following Unions, during the Quarter ended at Lady-Day, 1847. 


























Ei. se ze 
else |. £ s B ce Se: Miscellaneous Articles. 
aie) 8 is A g | &| & 
m | & 3 2 a 4 a | 
§ | 3 E 3 a 3 o | fe 
a | 3 i) y o HH nile ) 
Weld. | ea $3. as ee as s. d. d. | d. | | 
| 331131411 | 36 9 ewt.| 16 5 | 311 | 48 | 2 | Table Beer, 5s. Barrel. 
| 33 6 8 | 42 O @i.! W.1l 48 4.45 44 Porter, 33s. Barrel. 
5 9 |46 Ocwt.| 20 3 |3 2 | 52] 14 | Faggots, 25s. 200. 
22 6° 3. | Woah 1 “8 0 
Rice, 24s. Barley (pearl) 19s. 
8 ’ 
6 50 Ocwt.| 16 0 Bas ae a wae Ne ae 
a | 1315 42 0 cwt 19 0 6 |5 | 24 | Rice, 3d.lb. Salt, 2s. 6d. ewt. 
24 | 22 | 4 10 42 0 ecwt. 18 0 
a2 12216 3 0 53%b: | 22 6 |-3 4 }-54 Legs & Shins of Beef, 1s. 3d. each 
3 ae t > 2 48 Ocwt.| 17 231,590 6 Rice, 20s. Salt, 2s. cwt. 
2412215 2 |40 Ocwt.| 12 6 |3 8 | 52] | 
1 1 5 12 0O : 
3312216 0 | 40 0 ewt. 118 a ae wee Rice, 22s. cwt. 
34 | 23 e a 46° 6 heh. 1 06 BE. 1 S411... Baoon, 724. I 
33/12/5 6 | 0 42%] 11 0 | wu. | | au | Rice, 24d. 1b. Soft Soap, 23s. per 
| ! 64 lbs. . 
a | 2416 0 0 4b. id. 2 
141312315 6 | 45 0 ewt. 13 ater ntier Poet Potent 
14 12 14 9 ’ 8 6 
| | Treacle, 4s. Hominy, 2s. 10d. st. 
1 0 3% Ib. Ale and Porter, Is. 3d. gal. 
3H 2215 0 FO atl 7 Oo | om | 1 Coon, ads Colles, Le, 6d tb, 
) 3 8 Rice, 3s. 6d. Salt, 3d. stone. 
}34/2:16 6 | 0 6 wb] 9 0 Re a 53 | 2 
| 33 | 34 | 6 Of 8 -lbo 1, a4) Me | weed 
chaldron. | | 
me. | 9315 @ (45° Glew. | 14. 6. | 3 i015 |... | Coffee, 1s. 3a, ib. 


42416 6 0 5 |b. 15 5 |310 | 53] 1 | Rice,3s.33d.st. Coffee, 1s.2d. lb. 
Treacle, 3s. 7d. Salt, 3d. stone. 
| | Barley, 2d. lb. 
me 12315 6 0 5 Ib. 1,5 8 |}3 9 | 6 |... | Barley Meal, 11s. 6d. cwt. Porter, 

2d. quart 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
MARCH 3lst, 1848. 


By James GrarsueEr, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


THE weather during the past quarter has been remarkable in many respects. 
The daily temperature of the air has for the most part been above the average, yet 
there was a period of exceedingly cold weather between the 20th and the 28th of 
January; the departures from the average on the 26th, 27th, and 28th, were 12°8, 
10°8, and 16° respectively. The temperature then suddenly increased to 6°5 above 
the average on the 30th; and for the most part the daily values afterwards exceeded 
those of the average, or differed very little from them. 

It may perhaps tend to clearness if I speak of each subject of investigation separately. 

The mean temperature of the air at Greenwich for the month of January was 
34°6, which is 1°7 above that of 1842; 4°5, 3°7, 9°1, and 0°5 below those in the 
years 1842 to 1847 respectively, or it is 3°8 below the average of these six years; 
for the month of February was 43°4 which is 2°6, 7°4, 8°2, 10°7, above those of the 
years 1842 to 1845 respectively, 0°5 below that in 1846, and 8°0 below that of 1847, 
or it is 2°6 above the average of these six years; for the month of March was 43°8, 
which is 1°l below that of 1842; 0°9, 2°3, 8°6, 0°5, and 2°8 above those of the 
years 1843 to 1847 respectively ; or it is 2°3 above the average of these six years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 40°6; that for 1841 was 38°4; for 1842 was 
39°5; for 1843 was 39°6 ; for 1844 was 38°5 ; for 1845 was 35°4; for 1846 was 
43°6; and for 1847 was 37°2; so that the excess for this quarter above the cor- 
responding quarter in the years 1841, 1842, 1843, 1844, 1845, and 1847, were 2°2, 
1°1, 1°0, 2°1, 5°2, and 3°4 respectively; the only year between 1841 and 1847 
whose mean temperature for this period exceeded that of the present year was 1846; 
the excess of the period in this year exceeded that of the corresponding period of 
1848 by 3°0. The average value for this quarter from the seven preceding years was 
38°9, so that the mean temperature of the air for the past quarter exceeds that of 
the corresponding quarter in the seven preceding years by 1°7. This excess is re- 
matkable, from the circumstance of the mean temperature of the preceding quarter 
being in excess to to the large amount of 3°4, so that the temperature of the period 
between 1847, September 30, and 1847, March 31, exceeds the average by 2°55. 

The mean temperature of the evaporation at Greenwich for the month of January 
was 32°6, which is 4°7 below that for the preceding six years; for the month of 
February was 41°6, which is 5°8 above that for the preceding six years; for the 
month of March was 41°6, which is 2°2 above that for the preceding six years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 38°6, which is 1°l above that for the cor- 
responding period of the preceding six years. 

The mean temperature of the dew- point at Greenwich for the month of January 
was 31°7, which is 1°7, above that for 1842; 5°6, 4°4, 4°2, 9°1 and 1°9 below those 
of the years 1843 to 1847 respectively, or it is 3°9 below the average of these six 
years; for the month of February was 38°8, which is 0°4, 5°4, 7°0, 10°3, above 
those of the years 1842 to 1845, 1°1 below that of 1846, and 7°8 above that of the 
year 1847, or it is 5°0 above the average for these years; for the month of March 
was 38°5, which is 2°2 and 0°4 below those of the years 1842 and 1843, 1°9, 8°5 
0°2, and 5°0 above those of the years 1844 to 1847, respectively, or it is '9°9 above 
the average value for these six years. 

The mean value for the quarter was 36°3, which is 1°1 above the average for the 
six preceding years. 

The mean weight of water in a cubic foot of air for the quarter was 2°7 grains, 
which is of the same value as that of the average for the six preceding years. 

The additional weight of water required to saturate a cubic foot of air was 0°47 
grain; the average for the six preceding years was 0°36 grain. 

The mean degree of humidity of the atmosphere for January was 0°837, for 
Iebruary was 0°864, and for March was 0°839; these values being less than the 
average for the six preceding years by 0°077, 0° 029, and 0°002 respectively; the value 
or the quarter was 0°846, which is 0°036 less than the average for these years. 

The mean elastic force of vapour for the quarter was 0°230 inch, which is 0°006 
inch above the average for the six preceding years. 

The mean reading of the barometer at Greenwich for January was 29'816 inches, 
for February was 29°517 inches, and for March was 29°505 inches; these values are 
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0°057 inch above, 0°199 inch below, and 0°256 inch below respectively, the averages 
for the seven preceding years. The mean value for the quarter was 29°613 inches 
which is 0°132 inch below the average for these years. The readings of the barometer 
during the greater part of the quarter were remarkable, and will be spoken of presently. 

The average weight of a cubic foot of air under the average temperature, humidity, 
and pressure, was 545 grains; the average for the six preceding years was 549 grains. 

The rain fallen at Greenwich in January was 1°2 inches; in February was 2°6 
inches; and in March was 3°1 inches; the average values for the seven preceding years 
were 1°9 inches, 1°6 inches, and 1°4 inches respectively. The total amount fallen in 
the quarter was 7°9 inches, which is 3°0 inches greater than the average for the years 
1841 to 1847. I shall presently speak of this large amount of rain. 

The temperature of the Thames water was 39°3 by day, and 37°0 by night. 
The water, on an average, was 2°4 warmer than the air. 

The horizontal movement of the air was about 168 miles daily, being somewhat 
more than its average value. . 

The highest and lowest readings of the thermometer in air at the height of four 
feet above the ground, and protected as much as possible from the effects of radiation 
and rain, were 71°5 and 15°8. 

The average daily range of the readings of thermometers in air at the height of four 
feet, was 11°1, whichis 0°8 greater than the average range for the seven preceding years. 

In January the readings of the thermometer on grass were at or below 32° on 27 
nights, and the lowest reading was 12°5. In February it was at or below 32° on 14 
nights, and the lowest reading was 20°. In March it was at or below 32° on 21 
nights, and the lowest reading was 18°. These low readings have generally taken place 
at times when the sky has suddenly become clear, and for the most part their periods 
of continuance have been short, as the amount of clear sky at night during the 
quarter has been small. The observer at Durham says, that on the night of January 
19, the reading of a thermometer on grass fell below zero. 

The mean amount of cloud for the quarter was such as to cover, upon the 
average, four-fifths of the whole sky. The amount of cloud during the period from 
1847, November 30, to 1848, March 31, was larger than in any period of equal 
length for many years. 

The electricity during the past quarter at Greenwich has been about its usual 
amount at this period of the year. At Kew, the amount has been at all times very 
much larger than at Greenwich, and there does not appear to have been any period 
during which the instruments were unaffected. 

During the quarter there were five exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis, which oc- 
curred on the following days, viz., February 20, 22, March 19, 20, and 3l. At 
these times the magnets were disturbed. 

It appears that the great fluctuations of the readings of the barometer have been 
general. 

The unusual meteorological character of the period which we have just experi- 
enced, together with its influence on the public health, makes it an object of general 
interest to trace the cause of so remarkable a phenomenon. To enable persons who 
have time at their disposal for this investigation, I have detailed the principal mete- 
orological facts for England for the period, and which may be briefly mentioned as 
exhibiting an excess of temperature for the six months ending 1848, March 31, of 
2°55 upon the average for the same period from the seven preceding years. An ex- 
cess remarkable both for its amount and continuance. During the past quarter, the 
amount of water mixed with the air has been about its average value, although in 
consequence of the high temperature, the humidity of the air has been less. We 
have had an unusual prevalance of S.W., W.S.W., and S.S.W. winds at this season, 
when they are usually replaced by dry and cold N. and N.E. winds. The air has 
been in frequent rapid motion, and during the period between January 22 and March 
4, it passed over Greenwich at the rate of 220 miles daily. 

The barometer readings have been remarkable for great and frequent oscillations 
and very low readings, exhibiting a difference in these particulars from any period 
since the year 1800 (records previous to this date I have not examined). The 
amount of rain in March was very nearly double its usual amount; and that for the 
quarter exceeds the average, reckoned from 1815 to the present time, by 24 inches. 
The water-sodden state of the soil, in many parts, has prevented wheat sowing, and 
fallowing the land at the proper season. | 
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From the numbers in the first column it seems that the volume of dry air was 
the same at all parts of the country. The mean of all these results is 29°512 inches, 
and this value may be considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the 
quarter ending March 31, 1848. 

From the numbers in the second column, we find for the quarter ending March 
31, 1848, that the mean temperature of the air for the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 42°1, and for the remaining places, excepting Brighton, Liverpool, 
and Whitehaven, was 38°9. 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 9°2; at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven was 6°7; that at Brighton was 5°1 
only, and seems to be too small; at places situated between the latitudes of 51° and 
53° was 11°0, except at London, where the range was 8°9 only; and at all places N. 
of 53°, was 10°3. 

The greatest mean daily ranges took place at Hartwell, Latimer, Leeds, Becking- 
ton, Aylesbury, &c., and the least occurred at Brighton, Liverpool, Scarva, 
Torquay, &c. 

The highest reading during the quarter was at Greenwich and Lewisham, which 
was 71°5, and the lowest was at Durham, which was 3°8. The extreme range of 
temperature in England, during the quarter, was therefore 67°7. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 35°6; at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, was 38°1; at those 
places situated between the latitudes of 51° and 52° was 51°3; and between the lati- 
tudes of 52° and 55° was 48°3. 

The mean direction of the wind was S.W. At Exeter it was N., but this is pro- 
bably wrong. 

From the numbers in the ninth column the distribution of cloud seems to have 
been the same in amount nearly at all parts of the country, and such as to have 
covered about three-fourths of the sky. The actual amount I believe to have been 
greater than three-fourths. 

The fall of rain during the quarter has greatly exceeded the average amount for 
the season, and it has fallen on a greater number of days than usual. At Highfield 
House, it fell on 71 days; at Helston, on 67; at Leeds, on 63; at Falmouth, Truro, 
and Saffron Waldon, each 60. The places at which rain fell on the least number of 
days were Hereford, Durham, Thwaite, Newcastle, &c. The places at which the 
largest falls have taken place, are Whitehaven, Stonyhurst, Truro, Falmouth, Helston, 
Derby, Newcastle, &c.; and the places where the fall has been the least in amount, 
are Walworth, Cardington, Saffron Walden, &c., generally the fall has been much 
smaller on the E. coast than on the W. coast. The average amount for the quarter 
in Cornwall and Devonshire, was 12 inches, at places situated between 51° and 53° 
was 8'2 inches, and at places N. of 53° was 10°7 inches. 

Columns 12 to 16 contain the mean hygrometrical results, and they are as nearly 
identical as can be expected from uncompared instruments. At Beckington, the air 
seems to have been near saturation. At Hartwell, the results cannot be correct; 
these instruments, however, are to be shortly compared with standards. At Leeds 
the results are evidently erroneous, the instruments here are to be replaced by new 
ones. Omitting the results from these places, we find that 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending March 31, 1848, was 2°7 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending March 31, 1848, was 0°3 grains. 

The mean degree of humidity in the quarter ending March 31, 1848, was 0°888. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air would have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 
3°25 inches in the quarter ending March 31, 1842. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 2°7 grains; 0°5 grain; 
0°863 gr.; and 3°6 inches 

The results from the station in Ireland, depending on the temperature of the air, 
the direction of the wind, and the amount of clouds, agree with those in England at 
the same latitude; but the results which depend on the humidity of the air, and the 
amount of rain, exhibit an excess over those in England, and the daily and monthly 
ranges of the readings of the thermometer are less than those in England. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1847 and 1848; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 189.) 
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Sources of Revenue. 
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7,096,140/., leaving a surplus of 5,827,73051. 


1848, was 1,435,398/. 


1847. 


£# 
18,792,348 
12,733,998 
7,201,797 
4,325,732 
5,491,936 
854,000 
112,000 
307,621 


49,819,432 


927,644 
208,190 
304,843 


51,060,109 
Deduct Increase 


1847. 


pane 


£ 
4,519,119 
3,291,052 
1,869,464 
2,075,001 
1,036,517 
215,000 


ppg 


13,013,614 


88,632 
137,944 


13,240,190 
Deduct Increase 





1848, 


£ 
17,888,988 
12,263,233 
6,449,108 
4,306,703 
5,411,253 
787,000 
71,000 
230,201 


47,407,486 


455,021 
187,408 
422,485 


48,472,400 


1848. 


£ 
4,447,892 
3,473,803 
1,557,640 
2,034,133 
988,401 
136,000 
10,000 
89,022 


12,736,831 


88,805 
86,813 


12,912,449 
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£ 
903,360 
470,765 
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20,782 
382,358 


2,815,086 
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Seine 
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Decrease, 
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41,287 





311,824 
40,868 
48,116 
79,000 


551,095 


51,131 


ed 


274,485 


Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 


the quarter ending 5th July, 1848, was 12,923,875/. ‘The total charge upon it was 


The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 5th April, 1848, 
and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 5th July, 


The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the charge on the Con- 
solidated Fund in the quarter ending 5th July, 1848, is stated at 1,471,282J, 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1848; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 190.) 





































‘Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans, | Peas. 
| Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 
1848, Weekly| 4¥°028° | weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Ayerage| Weeks | Average |Average |Average|Average | Average 
regulating 
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Weeks ending 
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the Quarter 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months end- 
ing 5th April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1848 ; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Ware- 

house at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 190.) 





WHEAT. 





Entered for Home 





























Months Imported, Consumption. In Bond at the Month’s end. 
ending. | 7 cae eS ees 
Foreign.} Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1848 qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
5th April} 100,604 1,174 | 101,778 | 83,334 1,174 | 84,508 17,186 ie 17,186 
5th May | 137,255 490 | 187,745 | 115,644 450 | 116,094 37,223 AO 37,263 
5th June} 143,192 861 | 144,053 | 120,810 664 | 121,474 56,703 237 56,940 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Entered for Home 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending, |---| 





Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign, |Colonial. Total. 


1848 cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. 





























on ee 


bth April} 26,975 1,189 | 28,164] 26,268 1,190| 27,458 1,141 he 1,141 
5th May| 16,634 1,087 | 17,721) 10,629 874} 11,503 6,654 213 6,867 
5th June 4,709 10 4,719 6,875 224 7,099 4,471 oe 4,471 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the Tth and 8th Victoria, c. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 1st April, the 29th April, the 27th May, 
and the 24th June, 1848.—( Continued from p. 191.) 


IssuE DeParTMENT. 





Weeks ending, 


Ist April, 1848. | 29th April, 1848. | 27th May, 1848. | 24th June, 1848, 














£ £ £ £ 


























Notes issued 4.5. ses 28,542,735 26,261,825 26,743,610 27,536,565 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 12,648,784 10,556,203 11,338,612 12,131,567 
Silver Bullion ........ 1,893,951 1,705,622 1,404,998 1,404,998 

Rota Gee. 8 28,542,735 26,261,825 26,743,610 27,536,565 


oo — 





BankInG DEPARTMENT. 























Proprietors’ Capital.... 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Tec) Ge Ge, Giese ieee 4,001,345 3,408,200 3,391,979 3,400,930 
Public Deposits ...... 7,140,125 2,283,391 4,866,035 6,600,957 
Other Deposits........ 9,580,384 11,049,918 9,135,479 8,853,600 
Seven Day and other Bills 926,002 1,080,591 1,032,232 1,010,888 
Motels «s'gvceks 36,200,856 32,375,100 32,978,725 34,419,375 
Government Securi- ; 
ties, including Dead 11,721,566 12,034,028 11,751,215 12,411,301 © 
Weight Annuities. . 
Other Securities ...... 12,936,289 12,065,481 11,524,726 11,229,195 
ING CH ie suc pie's bs ose 10,874,870 7,658,750 8,931,655 10,007,630 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 668,131 616,841 771,129 771,249 
Total ........| 36,200,856 32,375,100 32,978,725 34,419,376 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 26th February, 25th March, and 22nd April, 1848. 
—( Continued from p. 191.) 

















26th Feb., 25th March, 22nd April, 
Banks. 1848. 1848. 1848, 

England—Private Banks ........0+ 3,633,141 3,598,279 3,852,129 

Joint Stock Banks ° 2,512,059 2,572,343 2,764,210 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and F : 

Joint Stock Banks...... 3,032,320 2,951,937 2,934,171 

Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 3,069,500 2,990,875 2,988,400 

Private and Joint Stock 2 Li 
Banas io) i) eet 2,150,580 2,116,520 2,020,638 
Ota sia spas ccuas 14,397,600 14,229,954 14,559,543 
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Miscellaneous. 


BANKRUPTCY. 


[Aug. 1848. 


An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending June 30, 1848; showing the Counties 
cand Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—-(Continued 


from p. 192.) 












































COUNTIES. ee oe 
2, is ies} 
<{ eG | 
Metropolis! Yalan 55} 42) 38 
Bed lo nelie te se. ici ai eileen aay Be lings a sc 
BS) eR IR * Ok Eee ee TB) 2 
Duckcs th be... 4, dahon, pe Sak ease 
Cambridge 1... 1} 4) 3 
Cheshire 2 4.0...... eke i imrore yt 
Cornwall 2 .c.:h,.eeee VAN) 
Cumberland. ......ccecess fee 
UEC) 0 aah ii Maia Li ieee 
Mey Oiludenersudenemrc enna 11} 6| 4 
DOR SOG 10k neces ests ty. 2h ok 
Dagan iohoakecscsioons 36.2 
PUSS exerts Jo asceiercqran A EA 
GIOUCESEED ..... cctucccansonenes 6} 6 4 
PLAINES ss assess ude souseran ees Ol (Ab ewe 
FICKETOE wisrshu ses. Dh eut 
Hertiord. toi... tees Dh opi 
Hunting don—s..2ccco= or ee eee | 
Kemet Sami oiwasictee- dik haat OHNE, 
Lean@ashive saves aasosaonees 31) 17) 23 
eicester ~ ac ctislicsceesss An es 
A TING OMS eshs <4, Scamee eeues 3 
Middlesex Sanne il 6 
of the Metropolis) 
Monmouth... :....tsse.0 a) ee Ee, 
INTO Fe cdsicdenn teeteat 3. Aly 
NoMa LON -....i..-.ncose: es gas eer 
Northumberland ........ 5| 2) 4 
Nottingham. accuses 3). 7|. 4 
Orton ee ea cessweetis Li eas 2 
PUMAVATIG «cars eee aaeaeiass oe ope seu 
SoS) OME cea em 2 1 
Somerset (including 2 
Bristol) \ \ SIG. 
PSM OVC tye Vee bids vophcee tee AN, Saat Ma 
SUOMI tS ob unntlobacaecens 3) eae as 
Surrey (exclusive of | 9 9 
the Metropolis) | | 
SUSSORBRE Econ irvcrace Aue 2) a oe 
Wiaimok: .neme\ins Aoncwises 5) 3! 
Westmoreland ............ Pee ae Ser 
Wiis) hi as hee ue Aer ae 
W OPeeSber ..s.cocesoteeerca hee | 
York (East Riding) .... 2) 2 
», (North Riding) Sl Boel aha 
» (West Riding)... | 18) 10! 9 
Wialles Foe W as sphweutteonts 4, 4) 3 
Oba Since. 192)171/150 
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Agriculture and connected 
Trades. 
HF DONC ES Re is Precise, agdesde numer vnewans 
Agricultural Implement \ 
WEAK OVS, GCC x. inset cyaienes Sok vase J 
Corn Factors 
Millers and Malsters: 
Hop Merchants 
Brewers 
Horse and Cattle Dealers, and 
Woolstaplers 


Cee meee ese enreeneoerere ered 
Ce 
Corea e ese reereetarereeee 


Bree ee ee ee aes 


Mining and connected Trades. 
Mining Firms 
Blasting Works 


Manufactures. 
Woollen Manufacturers 
Cotton 
Linen 
Silk es 
Printers and Dyers 
Lace Manufacturers 
Hosiery 
Hardware ,, 
Earthenware ,, 
Glass 
Paper 
Builders 
Miscellaneous Manufacturers.... 


Se ee ey 


See rene r ees esersesosrasseece 
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Commerce. 
Bankers and Merchants............ 
Shipowners, Warehousemen, | 
Brokers, and Wholesale > 
Dealers generally 


Retail and Handicraft Trades. 
Bakers 
Butchers 
Corn and Hay Dealers 
Innkeepers and Victuallers........ 
Wine and Spirit Merchants 
Dealers in Grocery, Drugs, 
PNA AORN. Vi fo lectean isthe ne Sh 
Makers of, and Dealers in, 
Clothing 


beeen eet eres 


meee meee eee ees tree ereete eres eer eeeresee 
See ee ee 
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Furniture 
Coach Builders 
Miscellaneous 
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More than half a century back our countryman, Arthur Young, pub- 
lished an agricultural account of France, derived from observations he 
had personally made in the course of his journeys through that country. 
There were then neither cadastre, surveys, nor statistical authority of 
any kind worth notice; and for his estimate of her produce and re- 
sources, the author was obliged to rely, first, on his own experienced 
coup d’ceil; then, on such information as he could obtain from persons 
of rank or office in the different provinces; lastly, on calculations de- 
duced from these imperfect data. The numbers of the population 
were better known, and their general estimated consumption of food 
per head afforded him the means of checking his view of the total pro- 
duce of the country, which, in good seasons, he reckoned to be above 
its wants. Some idea of the difficulties of even an approximate notion 
of the respective spaces occupied by certain cultures on soils in certain 
districts may be gathered from the fact that, in Young’s book, the 
extent of some of them is actually calculated by werght, and not by 
measure. Having constructed a skeleton map of the country, on paper 
of uniform thickness and substance, and marked thereon what, in the 
course of his travels, had been pointed out to him as mountains, sands, 
loams, and chalks, this sagacious writer proceeded to cut out and weigh, 
and ascertain by a rule of three sums, the extent of each due to their 
proportionate number of grains. This operation afforded him 25,513,213 
acres of heathy land or waste. ‘The real quantity now, under the 
official returns, is 22,701,757 acres; and the small difference between 
the two results is the more remarkable when we contrast the extreme 
simplicity of the process adopted by Young, with the laborious investi- 
gations of the cadastre. And if, as is probably the case, since 1790, 
any quantity of the heath lands have been brought into cultivation, 
from the increase of population, the difference is still further reduced. 
With such unavoidable and certainly venial mistakes, Young con- 
tinued long the only trustworthy authority on such matters among the 
WOL, XI. PART IY. x 
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French themselves; and even at the present day his statistics concern- 
ing their country are quoted with great reliance on their correctness, by 
their writers on agricultural economy, and among them by the authors 
at the head of this article. 

MM. Rubichon and Monnier have’ undertaken in this work a very 
careful examination, not only of the official documents connected with 
the inheritance, occupation, and produce of the land in France, pub- 
lished by the Government, but they have also directed, for the purpose 
of comparison, an equally patient and laborious attention to the ‘parlia- 
mentary documents and other information afforded by our own Blue 
Books in England during the last ten or fifteen years. M©M. Monnier, 
the nephew, was active as an artillery officer under Don Carlos, in the 
North of Spain. M. Rubichon, the uncle, is a gentleman now far ad- 
vanced in life, whose strong prepossessions in favour of the older order 
of things in France, have no more blinded him to the train of errors 
committed by the restored Bourbons, than to the despotism of Buona- 
parte, or the shortcomings of the royauté consentie of Louis Philippe. 

France appears to have had no statistical account of her territory 
and productions until the reign of her late sovereign. In that of 
Louis XIV., Vauban had undertaken a kind of inductive calculation. 
Observing in some. of the provinces of .the west the proportions that 
vines, pastures, arable lands, and woods, gardens, and communes bore 
to each other, the Marshal proceeded to reckon the quantities thus oc- 
cupied throughout the kingdom from these various and necessarily 
erroneous data. The économistes of the subsequent reign, who bestowed 
a, particular and almost exclusive attention upon agriculture, contented 
themselves with arguing on the conclusions to be drawn from a basis 
which had never received the least official verification. The National 
Assembly, in 1790, charged the celebrated Lavoisier with the task of 
assessing the land-tax, then imposed, on a correct and just principle. 
Lavoisier was a farmer-general; a man of business as well as of science, 
he united the experience of office to the exactness of mathematical 
theory. Yet so little was understood in those days of the nature of the 
inquiry committed to him, or of the proper method of conducting it, 
that he founded all his valuations on the number of ploughs ascertained 
to be kept. This shows, at least, how forlorn and incorrect were the 
notions of some of the ablest men of the time upon this subject. The 
mathematician, Lagrange, two years after Lavoisier, than whom he 
was in some respects better qualified, became already aware that con= 
siderable errors had been admitted into the calculations of his pre- 
decessor. His own supposition was, that the annual consumption of 
the kingdom was 511°36 Ibs. of corn, and 146 lbs. of meat per head ; 
in all, 657°36 lbs., being one-fifth less than the soldier’s ration for the 
whole population. Another estimate he drew from the octrot returns 
of towns at whose gates the provisions pay a tax on entry. This 
afforded him an allowance per head of 583°35 Ibs. of corn, and 80 Ibs. 
of meat, or in all 663°35 lbs.; the general proportion being of the 
former to the latter as 7 to 2: while at Paris it was as 21 to 10, and in 
the manufacturing towns (which were the least well fed) as 15 to 2. 
Lagrange’s estimate is evidently too high: the comparative consump- 
tion of all the towns would be much increased by the number of tra- 
vellers, whether posting or in diligences, whose meals would demand 
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an additional introduction of provisions, and swell the apparent portion 
of each inhabitant of them. 

All this, however, was mostly guess work. In 1810 Napoleon gave 
orders for a general statistical account of his empire, to be based upon 
the cadastre, The labours of the commission to whom the task was 
confided were said to have disappointed the Emperor. Very little fruit 
had been gathered from them, when the Bourbons, on their return in 
1814, dissolved the commission and instituted a fresh one. Still the 
result was meagre and vague. The cadastre gave no account of the 
number of acres under any description of crop except vineyards; the 
tax-papers gave no statement of the agriculture of the land assessed any 
more than our rate-books do in England; and the octrot documents 
only recorded the consumption of the towns, without noting from 
whence they were supplied.. At length, in 1836, the Government 
addressed a circular to the préfets, enjoining them to have registered, by 
means of sus-prefets, maires, and other subordinates, in each of the 
37,300 communes of France, an inventory of their rural produce, live 
stock, and account of their consumption. The meridian of Paris 
cutting France into two nearly equal halves, and then intersected at 
the 47th parallel, divides the kingdom into four nearly equal portions: 
the nord-oriental and occidental, the midi-oriental and occidental; each 
containing twenty-one or twenty-two departments, and possessing a 
nearly equal amount of population. More than 100,000 persons were 
employed in the task, which was executed with great care and accuracy, 
Yet in spite of the extreme minuteness with which the inquiry was 
conducted, it is even now difficult to ascertain whether the morcellement 
or subdivision of the soil among an infinity of owners, so much depre- 
cated by some, so much insisted upon by others as a cure for all social 
evils, is proceeding at a rapid or at a moderate pace. That it is in- 
creasing we imagine is indisputable: that an indefinite parcelling out 
of the surface of the country would also be an evil few can doubt. 
But whether the morcellement is fast tending towards such a condition 
of things—whether any counteracting or modifying causes are pre- 
sented by other circumstances, or institutions in the country—we are 
left in the dark by the Statistique Agricole. 

In fact, these returns, while they give us the extent of the land 
under each crop, the quantity and value of the crop, the number of the 
different owners in each commune, or parish, are not so combined and 
digested with those of others as to afford a certain and comprehensive 
view of the state of property in respect of the morcedlement. An owner 
may possess fifty acres in as many different parcels of the same com- 
mune: he will then figure only as one céte fonciére,—t. ¢., be assessable 
in one sum as for one estate; if a tenth part of this quantity be scattered 
about in three or four other communes, he will then appear in the same 
number of returns. The summary or abstract number of c6tes does not, 
then, afford an absolute account of the number of owners. An-index 
would, but its compilation would be a task little less troublesome than 
the cadastre itself; and besides, from the frequency with which, as we 
shall see, property changes hands in France, it would, in a few years, 
become of no avail. . 

The whole extent of France and Corsica is 130,338,486 English 
acres. Omitting roads, rivers, fortresses, crown property, buildings, 
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&e., its superficie imposable, or, as we should term it, rateable land, 
appears to be 49,878,208 hectares, or 123,197,178 acres. 

In 1789-90 Arthur Young reckoned the value of the gross produce 
per acre over the whole kingdom at a trifle over 35s., and that the wheat 
lands averaged 16 bushels an acre. The authors of “ Patria,” a recent 
statistical compendium, yet in the course of publication, put it at only 
32s. From the tables given in the work before us, we think it should 
be a little higher than “‘ Patria;” and we will now lay before the reader 
the principal fieures of the computation, premising that the measures of 
surface and capacity, as well as the price, have, for the sake of conveni- 
ence and comprehension, been turned throughout into their English 
equivalents. 


English Acres. €: -ue, 
34,333,647 of cereals.............:0006 produce 54 7 
6,819,382 ,, divers cultures .... One 
1637055306, fallows: A.004s.08 ‘9 SOR, 
10,369,546 ,, meadows............... fs ose 
3,894,171 ,, artificial grasses .... sf 43 4 








72,122,052 


Hence 72,122,052 acres, of what we should term in England under 
the plough and scythe, thus yield 34s. 13d. per acre. More than a 
quarter of the whole of the breadth producing a rotation of crops 
(which, deducting the meadows, is 61,752,506 acres,) appear to receive 
a naked fallow; we suppose, at least, that the trifling item of 4s. 7d. an 
acre, with which these 16,705,306 acres are credited, arises from the 
browsing of such natural weeds and vegetation as may spring up after 
the corn crop has been taken off, and before the ploughing has 
recommenced, 

There are, however, 22,702,957 acres of commons, wastes, and pas- 
tures, yielding 3s. an acre. We are not informed whether any, and 
what proportion of these, are in severalty, but it is probably very small 
—the climate of France being for the most part unfavourable to pas- 
turage (except in the deep alluvial soils near the rivers, and on the 
mountain sides and hill tops); the plains only remain, therefore, in a 
state of pasture, on account of the difficulties in the way of enclosure, 
on which our authors enlarge. If we are to bring their small acreable 
produce into hotch-pot, the average yield would be lower than we 
have stated it; the 72,122,052, with the addition of the 22,702,952 
acres of waste at 3s., would be 99,695,513 acres at 33s. 74d. per acre. 
But such pastures, wastes, and commons would not in England be the 
subject of any separate rating or distinct valuation, though, no doubt, 
they would be considered in the rental or assessment of the farms to 
which they were appurtenant; and this is the fair way, it strikes us, 
of considering their apparent equivalent in France. We should in that 
case apportion their money value 3,419,433/. among the 72,122,059 
acres before mentioned as under the plough and scythe, whose gross 
yield would then be increased by 111d. an acre, making in all 35s. 03d. 

We have hitherto excluded vines from our calculations, wishing, in 
the first place, to afford the means of comparing together the crops 
which are common to this country and to France. Accordingly, with 
the exception of maize, the acreable value of which produce appears to 
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be below that of the other corn crops and of tobacco*, of which less 
than 20,000 acres are grown, the whole of the 72,122,052 acres hitherto 
mentioned, are occupied by crops with which we are familiar in Eng- 
land, and which our own soil and climate ripen equally well. There 
are, however, 4,871,680 acres of vineyards, with a gross receipt of 
71s, 8d. per acre. The whole country, then, is thus divided:— 
English Acres, According to A. Young in 1790. 


Ordinary tillage.... 34,333,647 
Diverses cultures 6,819,332 








PAN OWS 2. je .s--<snsese 16,705,306 

Artificial grasses 3,894,171 English Acres, 
615 752,000) Avabie i) ea, 70,000,000 

Meadows ............ 10,369,546 


Pastureand wastes 22,702,171 








WIC are aeee meneame ccues 
Mime yee sy aytiik, 4.003 ie litesds MOY PeOOOs Vines. 25k UU 5,000,000 
Orchards, ozier beds, nur- 4 
SERIES OLIVES, £04 Gsas% deena oes 
Woods, timber, and coppice 21,747,238 | WO0dS. ......:c.scsssesseosencennnes 19,850,000 


33,071,717 at and pasture, aa 36,872,711 


Total du domaine agricole.... 125,021,840 | Vines produced 76s. 6d. per acre, and 
Other surfaces (not rateable) 5,319,504 woods 12s., being cut at 17 years’ 
growth. 








Total of France and Corsica 130,341,344 


Into the annual produce of the woods (9s. 6d. per acre,) the vine- 
yards, orchards, chesnut-groves, nurseries, &c., it is not at present 
worth while to enter; they do not either give the measure of the cur- 
rent annual value of the land, being, in fact, the result of thrift, absti- 
nence, and forethought of former possessors, who planted and provided, 
to their own temporary exclusion, those of which the present genera- 
tion thus reap the benefit. It is as to the rate of produce, as far as it 
can be compared with that of our own country, that this record is 
interesting to us: 35s. an acre is the average obtained from seventy-two . 
millions of acres, a result which no one conversant with agricultural 
affairs can peruse without surprise; and this after we have thrown into 
the scale for the sake of comparing it with Englandt, the common 


* Tobacco appears to give the largest return in money per acre of any crop 
except hops; we know, however, that in this country the expense of cultivation of 
the latter is enormous, and a corresponding condition in France may account for the 
small growth of so apparently lucrative a plant. 

+ Mr. M‘Culloch, in his statistical account of the British Empire, supposed that 
in England out of 12,000,000 of acres cultivated, only 1,650,000 were fallow, that 
is, little more than one-seventh. In France, the fallows are about one-fourth. His 











estimate was : Tate of 
Acres. Produce. Quarters. 8. £ 

WTR 2, caibs aves evs eevee’ 3,800,000 ........ rae aaah ti 12,350,000 at 50 ........ 30,875,000 
Barley and Rye ........ 900,000 F408 tS ae aa 3,600,000 at 30 ........ 5,400,000 
Oats and Beans ........ S53 00O O00 icc, AD sess 13,500,000 at 25 ........ 16,875,000 
Clover Vaq0c000F EL BBO renenennnninnnnn 13,125,000 
fe aEACHS GMO Ne 2 OU UU sy oO Oe sanschagtincgdesn sh specgolln otapon 2,225,000 
EANOWS oc sodocadstics sirchace 1,650,000 

12,000,900 arable 68,525,000 
Grass and Meadows 17,000,000 at £3 10 0 per acre viecseerreeree 09,000,000 
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29,000,000 acres at £128,025.000 
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right over nearly twenty-three millions more. But this is not all. 
Very nearly seven millions are stated to be in diverse cultures, that is, 
potatoes, buck-wheat, legumes, beet-root, hops, rape, flax, hemp, 
tobacco, and wood. We described this erroneously as arable, wishing 
to bring it succinctly under the reader’s notice, but, in reality, it is 
mainly raised by spade husbandry and by manual labour. In fact, M. 
Jung, a writer in “‘ Patria,” says there are no less than forty million 
acres cultivated by the spade in France. Now whatever may be the 
disadvantages belonging to the petite culture, however well-founded 
may be the apprehensions put forward in opposition to the general ex- 
tension of field-gardens and allotments in England, it is generally 
admitted that their produce is much greater, that the land yields far 
more than under the operation of the plough; the objection with us 
being, that if its quantity is carried beyond a mere supplementary aid 
to the labourer’s comforts, if it induces him to rely too much upon it 
and to give up working for wages, it may augment the evil it is 
intended to remedy, by unduly stimulating a population who will, 
instead of eventually earning therefrom a decent livelihood, be content, 
as in Ireland, to satisfy a grovelling existence. The bulk raised is cer- 
tainly larger, it may amount to 20/. or 25/. per acre, instead of the 4. 
or 5/. that the farmer raises, but if it costs the latter 1/. or 30s. to raise 
them, and it occupy the labourer or peasant three-fourths of his time 
from year end to year end (which at 10s. per week would be 20/.,) 
there is, economically speaking, the reverse of gain; since his labour, 
after replacing its cost, brings in only 25 per cent. additional, while the 
farmer's capital does as much and far more, and enables him to send a 
greater produce to market. Keeping these reflections in mind, it must 
be owned that the very slender return obtained by a population so 
generally engaged in agriculture as the French are, is astonishing. In 
Kngland about 3 men to 100 acres is the general average, while in 
- France every 100 acres of the rateable surface occupies 8°17 men*. 
M. Dupin, in his Forces Productives+, says there are 810 travailleurs 
to every 2,470 acres in France, meaning the combined strength of 
men and animals in France equalled that number, or in all 37,278,511; 
whilst, according to the same author, in England the quota was 1,138 
to 2,470 acres, or in all 24,632,446, of which the men were 2,132,446 
only; the rest their equivalent in animals, at the rate of seven men to 
a horse, two and a half to an ox. We may add, that in France there 
are 240,000 asses, each reckoned equal to a man! 

M. Rubichon, taking the whole superficies of what he terms the 
domaine agricole, finds that it gives a mean return equal. to 30s. per 
acre; this is lower than our own figures, and lower also than other 
computations by the French themselves, but that difference is only 2s. 


Mr. M‘Culloch, indeed, by increasing the money value of one of the corn crops, 
makes the gross total amount to 132,500,000/. We have been moderate, and have 
takén the lowest of his figures, which is, perhaps, too high. Even then the gross 
produce comes to 41. 8s. 3d. per acre; and after every allowance for the possible 
exaggeration of that eminent author, it is a striking contrast with the 35s. of the 
neighbouring kingdom. 

* If we exclude the woods, there remain only 80,372,431, which makes the 
average employment of 9°5 men to 100 acres. 

+ Page 116. 
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or 3s. per acre. M. Rubichon embraces, in this result, the 21,747,238 
‘of timber and coppice, which bring in 9s. 6d. per acre, and the 
22,702,957 acres of wastes at 3s., which, together with vineyards, we 
have excluded from our average, being anxious to present to the 
Enolish reader the relative yield ‘of the crops with which he is familiar, 
and having purposely omitted from our calculations those peculiar 
occupations of the soil which either unduly lower the gross total, or 
are irrelevant to the inquiry in hand. 35s. an acre is, indeed, a miser- 
able return wherewith to pay rent, taxes, and expenses of cultivation 
for the land. We have seen that A. Young estimated the yicld at 
sixteen bushels of wheat the acre, it is now 14-25 hectolitres per hec- 
tare; that is, very little more than fourteen bushels and a half an acre. 
The account is quite as discouraging in the department of live stock. 
‘The numbers annually slaughtered are, oxen and cows*, 1,211,861, 
calves, 2,487,362, in all of cattle, 3,699,233. Of sheep and ewes there 
are 5,804,681. The average weight of the ox is 686 lbs., the cow 
506° lbs., calves 173 lbs., of the sheep 50°6 lbs.; pigs and goats 
weighing respectively 201°7 lbs., and 48°6 lbs., yield a total of 
673,389,781 kilogrammes, or about 44 Ibs. Pa head to a population of 
thirty- four millions *. 

It is demonstrable, not only that the Frenchman:is much worse off 
than the Englishman, but that he is less well fed than during the 
devastating exhaustion of the empire. The present consumption of 
‘wheat is 4°73 bushels per head on the population throughout France, 
‘the highest being in six departments of the Midi Oriental, where it is 
5°97 bushels (25 per cent. less than the average in England); the 
Jowest is in twelve departments also of the Midi Oriental, where the 
allowance is but 2°64 bushels. So that while our portion in England 
is (at the rate of one quarter per head) equivalent to twenty ounces of 
bread per diem, the Frenchman is obliged to content himself with ten 
ounces, according to Parmentier’s calculation ; in addition to which, 
there are for him one ounce and two-thirds of meat daily compared 
with our six ounces. M. Rubichon may well remark on the extreme 
sobriety of his countrymen, whose allowance, he says, is only one-third 
that of the soldier or the convict. This may be true, but it is not con- 
clusive. Soldiers and convicts being mostly men.in the prime of life, 
performing certain duties requiring fair sustenance. When the average 
of a population is taken, there are, in the first place, one-half of them 
women, who eat less —(Gasparin reckons that women consume two- 
thirds only of what the working man eats, and children one-third, )— 
besides the children and aged, who are smaller consumers, M. Rubi- 


* The beasts are killed at four years old, and are thus 25 per cent. of those living; 
cows at eight years old; sheep at three years; ewes at nine; pigs from nine months 
to one year. 

+ Mr. M‘Culloch (Statistical Account .of British Empire) thinks we have in 
Great Britain 5,220,000 head of cattle, of which one-fourth (1,305,000) are annually 
slaughtered, and about 39,648,000 sheep. Some French‘ authors put our numbers 
higher. M. Ternaux, a celebrated breeder and flock-master, reckoned us to possess 
45,000,000 sheep. Speck thought 55,000,000, giving at three and four years old 
60 lbs. of mutton each, while France had only 30,000,000, which at six and seven 
years only netted 30 Ibs. Many complaints are made of the division of land as being 
fatal to flocks, among others by Count Louis de Villeneuve, President of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Toulouse. 
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chon, however, justly censures a member of the French Chamber of 
Peers (probably Rossi) for having asserted that the French nation was 
the best fed, clothed, housed, and employed on the face of the globe, 
not excepting England, and he then exclaims against the flatterers, 
whether of the despot or the people. That such an assertion could 
have been swallowed, by either the one or the other, is strange, when 
the population of Paris is known to have increased 40 per cent. since 
1816, and yet, in spite of affluence, royalty, garrisons, and strangers, 
the number of beasts introduced for consumption has diminished rather 
than otherwise. 

‘In some countries,” observes M. Rubichon, “that pass for rich, 
the inhabitants may be poor enough notwithstanding. In one of the 
most fertile parts of the Austrian Empire, the Lombardo- Venetian 
kingdom, with a population of 314 to the square mile, there are but 
176 head of cattle to every 1000 inhabitants. In the part of its do- 
minions which abuts against Turkey, it has been the policy of the 
empire to rely on feudalism for her defence against the Moslim; the 
population there is scanty, but in better circumstances; the proportion 
of cattle is 554 to every 1000 inhabitants.” We would merely remark 
en passant, that the mere co-existence of these two orders in the creation 
in such and such relative quantities, is itself no proof of prosperity ; 
and that to give entire assent to his opinion, we ought to know what 
share those 1000 inhabitants obtain of the 554 beasts. We believe 
that they are reared for exportation, as cattle are in the Highlands, for 
the betters of those that rear them; the betters being in some cases, as 
we know, the English serjeants, corporals, and rank and file, stationed 
in the Ionian Islands, for whose supply these Transylvanian quadru- 
peds end their career by a six weeks’ walk, down from the plains of 
the Danube to Prevesa and the coast of Albania. In our own country, 
according to M‘Culloch, if his statistical accuracy in a matter so pro- 
blematical is to be relied on, there are the equivalent of 9,184,000 
cattle; that is, assuming with M. Rubichon that 39,640,000 sheep are 
equal to one-tenth of that number of beasts, and adding them to the 
5,220,000 cattle, we have 9,184,000, or about 5643 beasts to every 
1000 inhabitants in Great Britain; this, however, was according to 
the census of 1831. Mr. M‘Culloch’s work was compiled with refer- 
ence to that, and not to the later census, whose results were not 
known. But there is every reason to believe that the supplies of 
animal food have advanced pari passu with the population since, and 
that the rise in price which has taken place has been from the 
enormous appetite of several hundred thousand railway navigators, 
artisans, &c., earning high wages, and who have been thus unex- 
pectedly thrown into the provision market as competitors. Vauban, 
Bossuet, and La Grange, three men of totally different pursuits, habits, 
and ideas,—war, religion, and science, generals, bishops, and philoso- 
phers,—have each told us in different language, what amounts to the 
same thing, that the richest and most comfortable nation is that which 
can afford to eat the most meat; but then men of their capacity con- 
sidered well the subject; they seem to have weighed men as well as 
counted them, (a suggestion of the late M. Th. Sadler,) whereas the 
materialist of the present day looks only to facts, figures, and acres. 

We observed before, that the condition of the French people and 
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their command over the necessaries of life had rather retrograded since 
the Peace. MM. Rubichon and Monnier show that the harvest of 
1815 yielded only 12 bushels the acre: the most abundant crop was in 
1832, when the produce was 21°7 bushels the acre*. irom 1816 to 
1825 the average price in France has been 61s. the imperial quarter ; 
from 1826 to 1836 it has been 55s. 6d. It has been the custom to hold 
out the greater cheapness or plenty of corn abroad, as one of the 
advantages enjoyed by the foreign manufacturer over our own. We 
see that in France wheat is neither plentiful nor cheap: in the corres- 
ponding periods, from 1816 to 1825, the price in England was 
65s. 0;4d.; in the latter period, from 1826 to 1832, it was 56s. 9d., 
being respectively 6°1 per cent. and 2°2 per cent. above the average 
French prices; a fact equally embarrassing to the ultra free-traders as 
well as protectionists. 

Léon Faucher, in his “ Etudes sur l Angleterre,’ speaking of the 
low wages in Dorsetshire, says, ‘“‘ however it may be for England, it is 
a rate which is only obtained by the French labourer in the immediate 
vicinity of Paris.” 

The comparative condition of the population of Paris in respect of 
provisions will best appear from the following table, calculated by M. 
Bénoiston de Chateauneuf, for the following periods:— 
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This document suggests much matter for reflection. It appears, 
that while butcher's meat has decidedly decreased, a considerable 
augmentation has taken place in the coarse inferior meat; pork, for 
instance, has nearly doubled. In the former period, the Parisian 
allowance of flesh of all sorts was 179|bs., of which only 5 per cent. 
was pork; in the latter it is but 130]bs.,—a diminution of above one- 
fourth; whilst of what he now has, 17 per cent. is pork. 

The decreased allowance of wine has been nearly balanced by a 
greater consumption of beer; no bad exchange, probably, for the 
inferior kinds of wine with which the lower classes are obliged to con- 
tent themselves. The share of wood fuel to each inhabitant has been 
lessened to one-half, as might have been expected, while as yet the 
deficiency has not been made good by the introduction of coal, of which 
the proportion burnt appears to have sustained no alteration in sixty 


* 8°60 hectolitres per hectare, 15°52 hect. per hectare. 
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years. Ina work on the “ Culture des Bois,” published in 1840 by M. 
Thomas, an extensive dealer in wood, the writer stated the consump- 
tion of Paris (600,000 voies) required the produce or fall of 50,392 
acres of coppice or taillis of twenty years’ growth; and, therefore, 
that the whole extent of land requisite for supplying Paris with fuel 
would be 1,007,480 acres—that-is, a district equal to the three counties 
‘of Middlesex, Surrey, and Hertfordshire*, and 4320 acres more. 

M. Thomas, a hard- working provincial, gerumbles (not with a very 
good grace, as some will think,) at the excessive demand at Paris for 
the article in which he deals, thrives, and writes about. ‘C’est un 
véritable gouffre que cette ville .... qui paye 88,740,815 francs 
dimpot, et quien fin possede 175 journeaux quotidiens, hebdomadaires,” 
‘&c. How, he asks, are these papers to be read at home, or at cafés, 
and smoking-rooms, "unless one’s hands and feet are warm? Paris too, 
he complains, “has her army of employés, who are to be warmed 
seven or eight months in the year; it has 2,000 bankers and stock- 
brokers, 1,800 doctors, 910 lawyers, &c., and a host of other function- 
aries and sinecurists, (much the objects of his ill-will,) but who must, 
nevertheless, be provided with an agreeable temperature, in order that 
they may comfortably spend the fifth part of the budget,” which he 
declares they share among them. In short, at the Ministére des 
Hinances (the Treasury Chambers at Paris) 4,000 to 5,000 stéres (2,000 
to 2,500 voies) are burnt every season, which is equal to the supply of 
all Paris in the reign of Philip le Bel (ea p. 1289). When the northern 
railways transport coal from the mines of the Ardennes, the use of 
wood.as fuel will be lessened, even if it does not wholly disappear; 
and so, we grieve to think, will the freshness of colour and outline of 
the Parisian edifices, 
~ On the subject of the meat trade in the French metropolis, a 
government commission in 1841] reported that the price of coarse meat 
for the lower classes had risen from 34d. or 4d. the pound to 5d. and 

5id:; and that for the more ‘affiuent fom 5id. and 6d. to 7d. and 73d. 
Yet between 1824 and 1839 the butchers declared there was a falling 
off both in quality as well as size: in the oxen from 748 lbs. to 686 lbs. ; 
beasts, in short, decreasing 7 of our London stones of 8lbs.; a sheep 
half a stone (4]bs.) in the last fifteen or twenty years. In 1710 the 
Commissioner De la Marc reckoned the average net weight of an ox to 
be 800 or 900 lbs., it is now 650 or 660lbs ; and their tallow, which 
in 1835 amounted to 5,600 tons, weighed only 5,066 tons in 1840, 
though in the latter year forty-five more beasts were slaughtered than 
in the former. 

So long ago as 1806, M. Sauvegrain, ‘the Giblett of Parisian 
butchers, had observed the great decrease both in the number and 
weight of beasts supplied to the capital since 1783. And of late years, 
the increasing consumption of the flesh of horses, in spite of its pro- 
hibition, has ‘compelled the authorities of Paris to legalize its introduc- 
tion into the city. 
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Not that this unnatural use of so noble an animal increases the 
supply of him; quite the reverse. ‘The price, we are told, has risen, on 
an average, 5/. or 6/. The heavy cavalry (carabineers and cuirassiers) 
now give 30/.; dragoons, lancers, and,artillery, 24/.; hussars and chas- 
seurs,. the lightest, 202... And yet again in 1845 the price has risen 20. 
a-piece, and 4/. for the officers’ chargers, they being mounted by the state. 
The French military service requires according to M. Rubichon,— 








In time of peace. In war. 
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We see, however, from an article in “ Patria,” by M. M. Lalanne, 
that in 1845 the actual number of horses in the French army was 
87,217, of which number 17,571 are employed in Algeria. There has 
been an annual remonte from native-bred horses of something less than 
5,000; and in the ten years 1831—1840 an average importation of 
38,464. The 37,643 horses purchased abroad for the army in 1840 
cost 271, a-piece. The wear and waste appear very large, the term of 
service hardly reaching three years. It must be remembered, however, 
that during the whole of that time the French have been constantly 
worried by the description of warfare carried on in Algeria, where 
campaigns against Bedouins, Cabyles, or Memlouks, are sure to be fatal 
to numbers of the northern bred animals, as also to their riders, 
Besides reckless expenditure has from the commencement been the 
order of the day at Algiers. M. Rambot indeed (Richesse Publique) 
says, “‘ Hh bien! avec de largent on fera naitre des chevaux;” which 
is true: but it will not do to “begin breeding when a war breaks out, on 
the chance of its lasting six or seven years, to be closed with a brilliant 
charge of home-bred cavalry. Since the disappearance of the estab- 
lishments of the old noblesse and country gentlemen, who were breeders 
for the saddle and for harness, the French have always had difficulty in 
mounting any large force ae cavalry at home. The Directory, the 
Consulate, the Empire, exacted contributions from all the world: 100,000 
horses crossed the Niemen in 1812, of which all but 5,000 remained to 
feed the vulture between it and Moscow. But the loss (when the 
French arms began to decline) was not recovered. After Lutzen and 
Bautzen, Napoleon observed, that had he possessed a corresponding 
force of cavalry, he should have re-conquered the world; but it existed 
no more. Grouchy, one of his best officers of that arm, finding no 
employment in it for him; retired for a time, only re-appearing to 
assume the command of a division of infantry when France was in- 
vaded. Even the gendarmerie, scattered all over the country, with 
every advantage of being on the spot, and opportunity for buying their 
own horses, obtain three-fourths of them from Germany. In fact, 
since Preseau, who wrote on these subjects in’ 1788, lamented that 
France possessed only 3,300 stallions, from which an annual breed of 
100,000 horses might be expected, the number has declined to 900— 
little more than a fourth part of what a good judge had pronounced 
deplorably little sop sixty years since. , 
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A French writer, on the other hand, pays us the compliment of 
thinking all our hacks, machiners, and posters, fit for cavalry; and 
truly they are so, when compared with those of most other nations. 
Numerically, however, we have not much to boast over our neighbours, 
The number of horses in France is supposed to be 2,500,000. Jung, 
in “ Patria,” says more than 2,800,000. Mr. M‘Culloch thinks that in 
Great Britain there are 1,500,000; others, 1,800,000; but these do 
not take account of ponies, or, perhaps, of exempted horses used in 
the yeomanry, nor those of the regular cavalry. Altogether we have 
probably not more than 2,000,000 of horses of all sorts. 

M. Rubichon is in a dilemma from the dearth of horses and cattle. 
Wishing that France should be powerful and well prepared for war 
(which, without cavalry, she cannot be), he is anxious for the increase 
of that animal; but then this can only happen by the exclusion of the 
ox—an unfortunate choice between honour and starvation. Every 
horse in England has been reckoned to cost as much in maintenance as 
a labourer’s family. M. Louis Blanc, in his ‘‘ Histoire de Dix Ans,” 
shows there are some stables where things are less economically 
managed. Alluding to the 300 chevaux de luxe maintained for the 
royal equipages, at an expense, it is said, of mille écus each, “ Pourquoi 
traiter,” asks he, ‘‘ chacun de ces chevaux comme un conseiller de Cour 
Royale, et deux fois mieux qu'un membre de l'Institut?” Hither the 
horse is extravagantly dear, or the councillor is marvellously cheap—we 
cannot stop to examine which. The Institute is still worse off, as a 
pair of savans are thereby reckoned equal to one royal quadruped. ‘It 
is an error,” he adds, ‘“‘to infer that inequality of territorial fortune 
entails a corresponding inferiority of subsistence—people do not eat 
their land, but that which the land produces. Equality in the division 
of subsistence—that is the only one reducible to practice—the only one 
which five-sixths of the nation (that is, the people) claim in return for 
labour far more severe than that which is borne by the other sixth, 
to whom the name of the public is given.” That is, the law-making, 
tax-collecting, office-holding public, who oppose their hateful minority 
to the labourer, soldier, artisan, and operative. 

* Persons,” he continues, ‘‘ who doubt these facts may consult the 
English commissioners of inquiry into the state of the hand-loom 
weavers—men who believe themselves, and whom we imagine to be 
the most unfortunate of mankind: they establish clearly before the 
committees of Parliament the quantum of food necessary for their 
existence—it is of three or four times the value (in money) of what our 
peasants of the South of France consume, who only get chestnuts, dry 
pulse, Indian corn, barley, and rye. These English hand-loom weavers 
are very unhappy because they can only obtain bread and work ina 
precarious manner. We will only observe that there has in all times been 
more imequality in France than in England in this respect: but we are 
ourselves an eye-witness that the Revolution has increased these inequalities 
tenfold.” 

It does not appear, however, that the division of the land which 
he so much complains of dates only from the Revolution. The legis- 
lation consequent on that event rendered it compulsory—at first abso- 
lutely vesting in the children the whole inheritance ; at last leaving to 
the parent the disposal, by will, of one share more than the number of 
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the issue; so that if there were but one child, half, if two, a third of 
the estate was at the disposition of the testator. The decay of the 
landed aristocracy began in Louis the Fourteenth’s time. 

The imperative morcellement was, however, much arrested by 
twenty-two years of war, up to 1815, which settled a number of co- 
heirs. One law gave a man a bit of land, another marched him off 
from the cultivation of it to the Tagus, the Niemen, or the Danube, 
where perhaps he left his bones; but ‘(in 1815, with the peace, the 
prisoners and the armies re-entered France. .... . At this period the 
mattock goes to work on hotels, convents, and churches in the towns, 
as on the castles and abbeys in the country—the axe fells the trees 
scattered about on the plains as it does the forests on the mountains : 
the soil crumbles down the hill sides—the torrents devastate towns— 
the plough first, and then the spade, come to break up the meadows by 
the sides of rivers, as well as the sandy heaths of the interior—and all 
this by opulent companies, organised for the express purpose. This 
indeed is the only unity of action that France has exhibited at this 
period, for there is not a single town, nota village, hamlet, or even 
family, which has not participated in these destructions, or been a 
victim to them. Never, perhaps, since the creation of the world, did 
the human race perpetrate a similar suicide. Sylla forced his 6,000 
prisoners to slaughter each other; but here all these destructions have 
been volutary. Yet this has been termed the Restoration.” 

But it is time to draw the reader’s attention to the statistics of the 
morcellement itself. France and Corsica contained, in 1815, 10,083,751 
cotes fonciéres (i. ¢ distinct properties separately assessed to the land- 
tax), which, in 1835, had increased to 10,893,528. 
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The first, 5,205,411, M. Rubichon shows to belong to about half 
as many families, who thus derive a mean rental of about 40s. per 
annum from their property. here are, besides, about 4,250,000 of 
families (out of the whole 5,446,763 that are owners of land), and 
who appear to derive an annual income of 68s. only from their portions 
of the soil. Nothing is more common than for these little frecholds to 
become forfeited to the state, from the inability to pay the impét foncier 
(which appears to be about 7 per cent. on the rental). The unfor- 
tunate defaulter is allowed, on payment however of a registration fee 
of two francs, to give up for ever his little plot, in order to save his 
slender personality and honschold stuff from the clutches of the tax- 
gatherer. This is not all: there are not quite 11,000,000 of separately 
rated cétes fonciéres in France, but these are divided into 128,360,338 
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parcels, about eleven to a céte—not enclosures of the same farm in 
juxtaposition to each other, but more like our lands lying in common 
fields in England, perpetually intersected by those of the neighbours. 
Within ten-years, more than half the value of the land of all France, 
933,880,000/. worth of property has been proved to have changed 
hands (what a career for the Rainys and Robinses!!), of which 
372,680,0002. have been by inheritance in the usual course of nature; 
85,800,0002. by donations inter vivos, and with the commendable view 
. of preventing dismemberment. . But the residuary 475,400,000/,, 1. e. 
more than a fourth part of the whole fee-simple of the country, has 
passed in those ten years into the hands of complete strangers. At this 
rate a generation and a half would see the entire kingdom in the 
hands of another race, totally unconnected with its former owners; 
and we doubt whether, except in a revolution, a conquest, or newly 
settled colony, such a circumstance has ever been witnessed before. 

These sales, of course, multiply the owners; there is in France the 
same intense anxiety to possess a bit of land as in Ireland. It has 
given rise to the “ dandes-noires,” an expressive term for an association 
of notaries, country bankers, attornies, land surveyors, and jobbers of 
all sorts, who combine together when an estate is to be sold, tempt the 
owner with a good price and an exemption from all trouble to dispose 
of it to them, they then cut it up into lots to suit the needy market. 
A farm of 200 acres is thus parted off into twenty, fifty, or more 
allotments, which are paid for partly in money, and partly mortgaged : 
and this accounts for another phenomenon—the enormous extent of 
debt with which the land is burdened, considering that almost the 
whole of it changed hands at the Revolution, that there was an entire 
sweeping away of tithes, charges, mortgages, fortunes, &c., and that 
almost every title in France is now less than fifty years old. Yet 
within that time, or, indeed, far less, the owners have managed to 
charge an income of 60,823,880/. with a debt bearing an interest of 
22,466,531/. This debt increases, and must continue to do so. The 
avidity to possess land, the fancied independence that it confers on its 
owner, acts'on the 4; millions of families and their kindred unceas- 
ingly. ‘These heroic men,” says their friend and admirer, Michelet, 
in his “ Peuple,” “fight as it were for their lives, but usury fights 
against them with a force of 4 to 1; their land. brings them in 2 per 
cent., and they pay 8 per cent. for borrowed money.” 

In earlier times it was doubted whether, on the whole, the morcelle- 
ment was increasing; unfortunately, the returns made by the 80,000 
officials, lawyers, surveyors, tax-gatherers, and registrars, whom it is 
the policy of the French Government to retain in its pay, do not dis- 
tinctly state how that fact is; we are left to inferences, and they 
appear to justify some of M. Rubichon’s conclusions. In some depart- 
ments that had been more accurately examined in 1826, when the law 
before alluded to was under discussion, the lists or cétes fonciéres, pre- 
sented, 
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Those paying less than 16s, of impost, (having an estate. of, say 62. ox 
71. rent) were, 
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So that, though the general: increase had only been 12,418, yet the 
number of smallest ratepayers had. increased by 17,470, by the diminu- 
tion, as we shall see, of the other classes. Those paying from 16s. to 
25s. had in the same time become fewer by 621; those of from 25s. to 
54s. 8d. by 1,328; the next class paying from 21. to 4/., were 1,436 less; 
that above them taxed at from 4/. to 20/.; 1,394 fewer, from 20/. to 
40/. diminished by 167; and those above 407. by 96. We have before 
remarked upon the 123,360,338 parcels, whose variety of ownership 
we cannot ascertain exactly, but the continual severance of properties 
is almost as mischievous as the diminution of them. It is, indeed, 
sometimes contended, that on the whole the additions and cumulations 
balance the divisions. But assuming that each parent brought an 
equal portion into the common fund, in the usual case of three children 
there is a diminution of one-third; if there were only two to inherit, 
there would be neither. gain nor loss. In the case of an only child, 
there would be a gain, as far as mere pecuniary and apparent value ; 
but by the separate allotting, the use, convenience, and real worth of 
the property, that which commands the pretium aieanones 18 most 
materially impaired. 

We have now gone through the principal heads of MM. Rubichon 
and Monnier’s statistics. As an epitome of all that is known relative 
to the production of agriculture, it is unequalled by anything we pos- 
sess in this country. ‘The work would well repay the perusal of it by 
those who are curious in these matters; far from being a dry inquiry, 
it is lively, spirited, and abounding in pleasantry. And even after 
making every allowance for the strong political prejudices of the chief 
author, his work developes a state of ‘affairs pregnant with danger, not 
only to. the progress, but ultimately to the liberties, of France, and 
with instruction and warning to her neighbours, The morcellement, 
at whatever rate it proceeds, he the. ultimate agrarianism near or 
remote, cannot, as it appears to us, be stopped until the absolute ruin 
of the country shall have been effected. The majority are interested 
in maintaining it; that is, if three be the average of children to a mar- 
riage, there would be two in favour of equal division against one who 
might wish for an alteration; as long, that is, as the property to be cut 
up is worth the operation: it is only when it ceases to be so that we 
can expect from a general national assent the renunciation of the then 
valueless birthright. ‘“‘C’est un vice radical irrémédiable,” wrote M. 
Dupin of it twenty years ago, in his Forces Productives de la France: 
he observed that England then averaged three times as much meat, 
milk, and cheese for every individual of her population as France, 
But then he calculated that the animal force, applied to equal surfaces 
of territory, was in Great Britain eleven times that of the human, 
while in France it was only four times. The petite culture appears to 
substitute men for animals, but on condition that the former undertake 
the labour performed in this country by the latter. 

M. Say thinks extensive farming multiplies towns and favours im- 
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provement; while he doubts whether there is the same amount of 
labour and value invested in the little peasant holdings in Switzerland 
and Germany as in the large farms of England. Une culture misér- 
able n’est donc pas toujours la compagne necessaire de la petite culture, 
mais elle est inévitablement la compagne de la paresse et de l’ignorance.” 
A mixture of all kinds (and we subscribe heartily to it) he thinks 
best: Jarge for corn, grass, oleaginous plants, and live stock ; small for 
olives, bees, silk, hemp, flax, and legumes; subject, of course, to climate. 

M. Dunoyer, in his “ Liberte du Travail,” has some sensible 
remarks on the size of occupations :—“ When the scil is fertile there 
may be more subdivision than where it is poor. But the division will 
eventually be in proportion to the capital of those seeking to cultivate it: 
as, for instance, England is rich, therefore her farmers can afford large 
breadths, If the owners of the land are poor and ignorant, small cul- 
tivation will prevail; and small properties cut up into < ambeaus? 
(rags), will command a better price. So that in France, though the 
tendency of the law is complained of, the temptation to the greater 
owners is to anticipate it, and set themselves up to supply the 
market.” 

A statutory division of the soil on the death of each owner is 
wholly inadequate as a preventive against poverty; and the only 
equality that can be attamed by forcible regulations is one of distress 
and indigence. In the Nivernais, says M. ’ Bourgoing, a president of 
one of the acricultural societies of the department, where agriculture, 
collieries and iron works, and manufactures, have made great progress, 
and where the condition of the labourer is superior to what it is in 
France—so much so, that for eighty days of the summer his wages are 
Is. 8d. a day,—yet his whole yearly hiring brings him in but 162, 3s. i 
on which he keeps a wife and three children, pays taxes, rent, and 
obtains nothing from the poor-rates. For his dw elling, including from 
twenty to forty perches of ground, he pays 2/., besides 2s. 6d. for 
impot, and 2s. in lieu of work on the roads. The dwelling is particu- 
larised as consisting of one room, one garret, and one cellar... .... 
Further on we are told that itis small, damp, generally without windows, 
air and light enter by a single door, which generally shuts ill, and lets 
in the wintry cold, and all the exhalations of the neighbouring dung- 
hill. Really sooner than divide such houses, it would be better for the 
rural population to betake themselves to tents—we mean the camel- 
hair tents of the Bedouins, thick, dark, and heavy—good defences, in 
short, against both heat and cold. A large proportion of the dwellings 
throughout France are of the meanest description—the extremes of 
grandeur and misery are as strikingly contrasted there as elsewhere. 
The 50,476 houses of Paris contain, on an average, 34 openings. On 
the other hand, France has 346,401 human habitations within its 
limits (like rabbit burrows) with bat one opening: from 1,000,000, 
therefore, to 1,500,000 of her population are totally independent of the 
glazier; 1,817, 328 have but two openings, 7. @. one window, besides the 
door; a3 320, 937 more possess but three apertures, These 3,483,466 
houses (more than half the total number of houses in the country) 
have only this moderate provision for ventilation and light. The num- 
bers are accurately known, for the best of all reasons, because they are 
all taxed—no exemptions, 
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M. H. Passy, formerly a peer and a minister, has endeavoured to 
defend the system attacked by Rubichon. First he tells us large pro- 
perties do not ensure large farms, as witness Europe before the French 
Revolution and Ireland at the present day, where, though the estates 
are extensive the occupations are minute. Next, that large farms 
can co-exist with a general minute subdivision of the soil. The reader 
will at once see the impossibility in-practice of this hypothesis. How 
can a farmer, in order to obtain the necessary occupancy and uniform 
cultivation of the lands belonging to fifty different owners, some under 
disabilities, others minors, others beyond seas—how is he to conclude 
agreements cotemporaneously with such a variety of wills, ages, in- ' 
terests, each jealous of the other, each fearful that his own plot may be 
robbed for the benefit of his neighbours; all having such diversity of 
estate in their land, old and young, reckless and prudent, obstinate and 
selfish? Even in England, where the advantages of cultivation on 
the large scale are so much better understood, it appears in those 
parishes where common fields still continue to exist, expense, ignorance, 
or other feelings interfere to prevent the throwing them together, and 
practically the result is, that each patch is tilled by a different tenant, 
is in a different course of rotation, and really does present the ap- 
pearance of what he terms a “ vaste échiquier.” ? 

M. Passy, though he adduces a few instances in which the popula- 
tion has increased, aware that the whole range of statistical facts by 
no means indicate agricultural prosperity in France, endeavours to 
apologise for it by the reflection, that land on the whole will always 
fall into the hands of those who turn it to the best account; the com- 
petition is so great that it will not remain long in the hands of those 
who do not thrive upon it: the owners of these parcels, after striving 
hard for a livelihood for some years, are compelled by increasing misery 
to sell them, and this puts everything right again. Surely this is a 
desperate remedy to rely upon. Is aman to be taught first of all to 
place an infinite value on the possession of his bit of land, to devote 
year after year of his strength and manhood to its cultivation, merely 
to learn that in his decline, in the evening of his life, he is to be 
driven forth into exile? Are the affections, the feelings, the habits of 
those who have struggled so hard to extract a competence from an un- 
grateful vocation for the best and most active portion of a life, to be 
overlooked? is the scorning of these ties without danger? Is the 
bitter disappointment of numbers, deprived alike of past comfort, of 
present possession, and of future hope, a contingency which a statesman 
_ should contemplate with complacent optimism ? . 

M. Passy is not much more than half right when he adverts to the 
safety enjoyed by a state in which a large portion of the population is 
engaged in manufacturing articles of primary necessity, and for which, 
therefore, the demand is so general as to ensure for the producers an 
uninterrupted livelihood. ‘The industry which supplies the caprices 
and pleasures of consumers in distant countries, of men whose manners 
we cannot influence, of nations liable and likely to be supplied by a 
shift of the fashion, a turn of the die, an accidental discovery made in 
some other quarter to the exclusion of out own, is no doubt precarious. 
Its failure would bring home to the heart of England unexampled dis- 
tress. Manufactures of more palpable utility do not appear exposed to 
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similar vicissitudes. Our clothing trade has seldom been long suffering, 
while our silk manufactures in Spitalfields like those of Lyons are 
periodically subject to severe depression. But then, on the other hand, 
a land in which no luxury is enjoyed, one entirely free from ‘ barbaric 
splendour and pomp,” still more so, one in which property is equalized 
by law, leaves no margin and store for bad times; it supposes famines 
unknown, seasons uniformly healthy and propitious; it provides no 
reserve-fund wherewith a rich class, as in England, has occasionally 
kept alive a poor nation, such as Ireland. 





Facts bearing on the Progress of the Railway System. 
By Wynpuam Harpine. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
14th August, 1848. ] 


Tur modern Railway System of Europe may be said to date from 1830, 
when the construction by the English engineer, George Stephenson, of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway with its locomotive engines, was 
completed. 

After that date we heard no more of such prophecies as the follow- 
ing, (from the Quarterly Review in 1825) which it is not useless to 
record as a lesson of caution to us for the future. ‘* As to those per- 
sons who speculate on making railways generally throughout the 
kingdom, and superseding all the canals, all the wagons, mails, and 
stage-coaches, post-chaises, and in short, every other mode of convey- 
ance by land and by water, we deem them and their visionary schemes 
unworthy of notice. What, for instance; can be more palpably absurd 
and ridiculous than the following paragraph,” in which a prospect is 
held out of locomotive travelling twice as fast asstage-coaches? ‘We 
should as soon,” adds the reviewer, “ expect the people of Woolwich to 
suffer themselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve’s ricochet 
rockets as trust themselves to the mercy of such a machine going at 
such a rate.” 

The modern railway system has, however, not only done this, 
giving rise to new habits in the present generation, but it has proved 
to be the great mechanical invention of the 19th century as the steam- 
engine was of the 18th; but it is still in its infancy, it is especially 
the province of statistical inquiry to watch its growth, so that on the 
one hand, timely remedies may be applied to its defects, and on the 
other, free scope may be given to its beneficial tendencies. 

Valuable papers have been contributed by Mr. Laing, Mr. Porter, 
Mr. Graham, and others, analysing the traffic on railways during the 
infancy of the system to the year 1843. Shortly before that period, 
there had been a pause in railways. During two years a few miles 
of railway had been sanctioned—but the period which has since elapsed 
comprises the memorable railway mania years of 1845 and 1846— 
under this excitement, intelligence and emulation have been stimulated 
among the managers of railways to the utmost, and the system has 
rapidly advanced. The consolidation of railways under a few great 
companies by the process styled amalgamation has proceeded—the 
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atmospheric, an entirely new system of traction, has been brought 
forward. The electric telegraph (conveying intelligence, it is said, at 
the rate of 280,000 miles a second) has been widely introduced. Express 
trains, travelling at nearly the highest attainable speeds, have been esta- 
blished, and the length of railways in operation has been doubled. 

It therefore becomes a matter of much interest to enquire to what 
the results of so active a period point. 

Have low fares answered? Has the 8rd class traffic, the most im- 
portant to the bulk of the people, been encouraged, and has it been 
found wise, not only for the users but for the owners of railways, to 
encourage it, or the reverse? 

Has the increase of speed been successful, and are we likely to 
travel faster or slower hereafter? How have the receipts kept up 
while the length of railway has been doubled? Did the first 2,000 
miles get the cream of the traffic, as has often been thought, and has 
the average receipt per mile consequently fallen off? Should the ex- 
perience of the past, in short, give us confidence in urging on the 
system or not? 

In the following investigation and collection of facts it has been 
attempted to throw some light upon these points, the recent publica- 
tion of the official railway returns for 1846 and 1847 affording peculiar 
facilities for the purpose*. 3 

The following paper refers to English, Scotch, and Welsh lines only 
—the Irish lines are excluded, the economical condition of Ireland 
being different from that of this country, and few railways being 
there open. 


Comparative Lengths of Railway open in 1848 and 1847 and Receipts 


thereon. 
Miles, 
The length of English, Scotch, and Welsh Railways open in June, 1843, was 1,990+ 
The length of Railway open at the commencement of 1848 was... 3,597%¢ 
The gross. receipts returned;for thesyear 1842 were ........0.:...sscseceevseeeoed £4,740,000§ 
The gross receipts returned for the year ending June 30, 1847, were.... 8,326,772] 


After making the necessary corrections in the figures given above 
the average receipts per mile of railway were, 


We therefore arrive at the important fact, that although the mile- 
age of our lines has been doubled, the average receipts per mile have 
been more than doubled. 


* J have to acknowledge many obligations to those who, having gone over parts 
of the field before, have helped to reduce the mass of figures with which we have to 
deal into shape. Itis to be regretted that the Statistical Keturns of the Government 
Railway Department are not made out more completely, and with greater punc- 
tuality. Columns are frequently not duly filled up, and the returns are not published 
for a year after they are due. Thus the Returns to the end of 1845 were not pub- 
lished until 1848. 

+ Mr. Laing’s Paper, 1844, p. 5, appended to Fifth Report from Select Com- 
mittee of Railways, 1844, (115°2.) 

t Report of Railway Commissioners, p. 11, (after correction for lines opened 
in 1847.) 

§ Mr. Laing’s Paper, 1844, p. 7. 

|| Railway Commissioners’ Returns, 1846 and 1847. 

q Principally for lines opened in the course of the year. 
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This must be regarded as a very favourable general feature in the 
state of railways; there was much reason to fear, that as the first 
railways ran between the great towns or traversed the manufacturing 
districts, the railways which were next opened would show a great 
falling in the receipts. Hitherto, then, we find that this is not so—a 
fact which tends to give us confidence as regards the great length of rail- 
way which has been sanctioned by Parliament but 1s not yet open. 


Lines Sanctioned but not Open. 


The length of railway sanctioned by Parliament at the commence- 
ment of 1848, but not then open, was 7,150 miles*. A considerable 
portion of this is in progress more or less rapid. 

On the Ist May, 1847, 5,209 miles were returnedt as in progress, 
on which 218,792 persons were employed, or 42 per milet. 

When the railways now in contemplation are completed, and it is 
probable that the greater portion will be so in the course of the next 
five years, we shall have upwards of 10,000 miles of railway open, on 
which, judging from the numbers employed on lines now open§, (viz., 
14 per mile) 140,000 persons will be permanently employed at good 
wages, representing (at 5 to a family) $ of a million of the gross popu- 
lation. The importance of this addition to our internal communications 
will be appreciated, when it is remembered that there appear to be only 
about 4,000 miles of inland navigation, and 30,000 miles of turnpike- 
road open for traffic in the country. 


Analysis of Traffic. 


The gross traffic for the year ending June 30th, 1847, was, as we have 
72, VRE tone nue se me EGU be Cem ad eS OLE, bit! Reel SAC one Yin MRA “aot Phy £8,366,000 


There were conveyed during this year (from the Returns of the 
Board of Trade) in round numbers|| 


Seven million tons of merchandise and Half a million horned cattle. 
goods. One and a-half million sheep. 
Eight million tons of coal. A hundred thousand horses. 

Of the gross sum £8,366,000, the passenger receipts Were ......e.ccceceeee £5,024,000 
The receipts from all other sources, goods, cattle, carriages, parcels, 3 349.000 
TOURING) OCC s Tons sca MMR dee eae vase tae sau cc reoyea aaah eae ET te IS 

8,366,000 
In every 1007. of receipts the passenger traffic therefore forms............++ 60 per cent. 
che grafic feteipt from. other sources. s..0ssicses veroassietoisdaceibanaocdaietss 40 iy 
100 ; 
In 1842 these proportions were as............ 64 
POs cess sais 36 
100 


* Parliamentary Returns. 

t Parliamentary Return, (House of Commons,) 1847, (579.) 

£ Ibid. 

fe 

§ As in this Return the number of miles returned as in progress are more than 
ae really in construction, the number of men employed per mile is less than the 
ruth. 

|| These Returns are not complete, and they require some correction in respect 
of the same articles being sometimes conveyed over several different lines, and 
therefore counted. more than once. 
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The proportion of traffic-receipts from other sources than passengers 
(being principally goods and cattle-traffic,) has thus increased, since 
1842, as 40 to 36, or 11 per cent. 

The total number of passengers carried in the year ending (June 30th) 

ESA Fw Aiea steak mek ee Ee ee reer tas aes eR A ere 47 ,484,134* 
Pre COUR Dated um E Ines 2a ces hes crocis anaes jsdesndigs pat agitate aaah yeaanl 22,403,4787 

The average distance travelled by each passenger was, in 1842, 13 
miles, in 1847 it was 16 miles. | 

The numbers and proportions of classes were 


“ 


In 1847. In 1842. 
BEE, GLB Rites cere, rnc teas. eis Ue Gee eae 20°2 
OG CARS wcicadshtves Yowiciiveiss Pc Cs er 45°4 
B13 LaCS) p  r rs Terre 34°4 

100°0 100°0 


Thus, the 3rd class passengers (which have increased in num- 
ber since 1842, from 6,000,000 annually to 21,000,000) now form 
nearly half of the whole number travelling, whereas in 1842 they formed 
less than one-third. 

Only one-third of the 3rd class passengers have availed themselves 
of the parliamentary trains, arbitrarily (and as it appears to me unfairly) 
imposed upon railway companies in 1844. 

The following Table, comparing the fares of the metropolitan rail- 
ways in the year ending June, 1843, with those ending in the year 
June, 1847, shows the great reduction which has taken place in fares 
during the last four years. 

~ To make the comparison more appreciable, the fares are taken as for 
100 miles in pence. 












Ist Class. 2nd Class, 8rd Class. 


c Fare for 100 miles, | Fare for 100 miles. | Fare for 100 miles, 
Railways i. 





In 1843. | In 1847. | In 1843. | In 1847. | In 1843. | In 1847. 


— —— es er | ore ee | es ee 





od 


London and North-Western....| 334°8 | 218°1 | 241°1 | 144°6 | 131-2 93°3 


Great Western ......cscisegeccgeese 303°1 | 274°4 | 208°5 | 187°8 | 118°3 | 100°0 
London and South-Western....| 312°'0 | 245°0 | 210°0 | 168°0 | 120°0 96°0 
Eastern Counties ..........s0.0i+00 294°1 | 210°0 | 227-4 | 141°5 | 164-7 92°3 
Northern and Eastern ............ 217°4 hie 165°5 neh 110°9 


emhe basta), tie ce 927-0 | 214-0 | 150°0 | 152:0 | 87:5 | 90-0 





London and Brighton ............ 350°0 | 263°0 | 225°0 | 171°0 | 150°0 | 109°0 
§ Lipper ci score. 303°5 | 237-4 | 210-3 | 160°8 | 128°6 | 96-7 


Difference per cent. ....} .... 21°8 1 23°8 seed 25°0 


These results-do not include the Return Tickets, generally intro- 
duced within the last three years, and effecting a reduction of fares even 
greater than is here shown. 

This reduction in fares, coupled with the increase in the number of 
trains and the speed of travelling, must be regarded as the principal 


* Railway Commissioners’ Return, 1848, 
t+ Mr. Laing’s Paper, 1844, p. 11. 
{ Return of the Railway Department. 
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cause of the great increase of the number of passengers since 1843. 
We have already seen that the number in 1847 and 1842 are as 
47,484,134, to 22,403,478. If we take into account the number of 
miles opened at those dates respectively, the annual number per mile 
was in 1842 = 11,772, and in 1847 = 14,806. 

It was once the fashion to make comparisons unfavourably to our 
railways as regards fares with foreign railways. The comparison was 
inadmissible, because foreign railways were either constructed in whole 
or in part by the state, or else received direct aid from the state ; 
whereas our railways have received anything but assistance from the 
state. Nevertheless, the fares of our lines, as given in the above Table, 
will now bear comparison with those of either the French, the Belgian, 
or the German railways, when the accommodation as to luggage and 
day-tickets, which we grant and they do not, is taken into account. In 
despatch and convenience of arrangement the comparison is altogether 
in favour of the English lines. 

The proportion of 3rd class passengers has, we have seen, satis- 
factorily increased between 1842 and 1847; the 3rd class traffic has, 
however, developed itself very differently on different lines and it may 
be well to inquire into this. 

The statement subjoined shows the 3rd class traffic of two metro- 
politan companies, (the Eastern Counties and the Great Western) two 
North of England companies, (the Lancashire and Yorkshire and the 
Newcastle and Berwick) and two Scotch companies, (the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow and Glasgow and Greenock), 


Year ending June 30th, 1847. 


Proportion in ~ 


panven't Number of 100 of 
Name of Railway. cn a 3rd Class Passen- i seek 
. gers conveyed. 
Passengers, 









ee ee — 


Glasgow, Paisley, Greenock ............ 23 957,534 








83°3 
Newcastle and Berwick ...............0 654 944,891 79-2 
Edinburgh and Glasgow.............008 46 836,025 72°8 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ................ 109 2,090,624 123 
fi) EXCLUS OVC (an Rs APO Ble CeO al Oe et oa 285 2,366,892 65°4 
astern Counties...2.66u600)...6188ieds: 77 1,044,158 50°3 

14°6 


Great: W CSGEPE es asiccscascocoecds whites 2402 419,663 





From this it appears, that while the Great Western Company, on 
a line of 241 miles long, nave only carried 419,663, the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Company, on a line 46 miles long, have carried 836,025, the 
Midland Company, (285 miles long) 2,366,892. 

And that while on the Great Western only 15 out of every 100 
passengers conveyed are 3rd class. 

On the Eastern Counties, 50 out of every 100, and on the Glasgow, 
Paisley, and Greenock, 83 out of every 100 are 3rd class passengers. 

Although it is true that the different character of the population 
and other circumstances will affect, to some extent, the relative num- 
ber of 8rd class passengers on different lines, the disparity here is so 
ereat, that we can come to no other conclusion than that the arrange- 
ments of such a line as the Great Western as to 3rd class passengers, 
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must be such as to preclude hundreds of thousands of 8rd class pas- 
sengers yearly from using the railway, who, with greater facilities, 
would be glad to use it. 

I say this with confidence, because as manager of the Glasgow and 
Greenock Railway, where the 8rd class system has been more developed 
than on any line in the country, (and where, under very peculiar cir- 
cumstances, we carried passengers for td. a mile) I had an opportunity 
of observing the real advantage and comfort which cheap travelling is 
to the working-class. 

As the results of the working of that line afforded a remarkable 
instance of the effects of low fares, I have thought that it might not be 
uninteresting to record them. 

The River Clyde runs beside the Glasgow, Paisley, and Greenock 
Railway, which is 23 miles long. The steam-boats had long afforded 
an excellent mode of transport between Glasgow and Greenock, the 
fares by boat before the railway opened, being from ]s. to 2s., and the 
time occupied about two hours. Glasgow, with a population of 
274,000, was at one end of the line; Greenock, with a population of 
36,000, at the other end of the line. Various summer watering 
places also lay at the mouth of the Clyde below Greenock. On the 
line were Paisley, (population 60,000) and Port Glasgow, (population 
7,000). 

Between Glasgow and Paisley was a canal, on which there were 
passenger-boats, drawn by horses at a speed of six miles per hour. 
These facilities gave rise to a great traffic before the railway was 
opened, the yearly number travelling along the course of the railway 
being 1,185,340, and the average fare ls. 4d. 

Notwithstanding this (in 1843), after the railway was opened, the 
numbers travelling by all means of conveyance were found to exceed 
2,000,000, or to have increased 100 per cent., the average fare having 
in the meantime fallen to 10d. 

This was the gross result, but the fares of the railway (originally 
2s. 6d. Ist class, and 1s. 6d. 2nd class for 23 miles) were varied from 
time to time, and as I closely observed the effects of these variations, 
having caused an account to be taken of the number travelling by steam- 
boat and canal, as well as by railway, it may be well to state the results. 

first Alteration. In 1842, uncovered open 3rd class carriages, at 
a fare of 6d. for the 23 miles, (or about +d. per mile) were introduced 
on the railway between Glasgow and Greenock, whereupon the annual 
number of railway passengers between those places increased 224,000, 
being an increase of 32 per cent. of the total number travelling between 
these places either by railway or steam-boat. 

The number of Ist and 2nd class fell off at the same time 39 per 
cent., the passengers having transferred themselves from the higher class 
carriages into the open 3rd class carriages, tempted by the difference of 
fares between 4d. per-mile and 4d. per mile. 

The gross receipts, however, increased simultaneously 15 per cent., 
the working expenses on the other hand, did not appreciably increase, 
although the average number of passengers per train increased from 72 
to 117: 

Second Alteration. The 3rd class fares were subsequently (in 18438) 
raised from 6d. to 1s., with the hope of increasing the revenue, The 
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whole number travelling (by railway and steamboat) immediately fell 
off 18 per cent. 

The Ist and 2nd class railway passengers increased by 10 per cent., 
but the gross receipts fell off more than 10 per cent, 

The effect was also tried of making the 3rd class carriages more 
comfortable by covering them in, This was found not to increase the 
number travelling, but it did reduce the number of Ist and 2nd class 
passengers by 16 per cent., and therefore caused considerable loss to the 
company. 

The same experiment was repeated on the 2nd class carriages, they 
were made more comfortable by inserting glass windows instead of 
wooden shutters, and by carrying the interior partition higher. 

The number of 1st class passengers shortly fell off by 12 per cent., 
but beyond this the 2nd class passengers did not appreciably increase ; 
this experiment, therefore, also resulted in loss. 

The results of these experiments were then,— 

ist. That a reduction of fares to +d, per mile, even from so low a rate 
as 3d. per mile, increased the number travelling by nearly a quarter of 
a million, or by two-thirds of the whole population of the district. 

As these people were generally of the less affluent classes, it ap- 
pears that they were actually drawn out of the noisome streets of 
Glasgow to the mouth of the Clyde, by the temptation of a very low 
fare, and immediately that the fare was raised they were driven back 
again into the city. 

2nd. That under the circumstances of the line in question, cheap 
and rapid conveyance increased the number travelling, while improving 
the lower priced carriages did not appear to act in the same way, but 
merely tempted passengers from the higher class carriages, those from the 
2nd class into the 3rd class carriages, and from the 1st to the znd class, 

Of course it by no means follows that similar results would ensue 
on lines in other localities, each case must be determined by its peculiar 
conditions. 

3rd. That no limit can be assigned to the number of travellers 
which cheapening and quickening the means of conveyance will create. 
The introduction of the railway, even where steamboats already 
afforded a most pleasant, rapid, and cheap communication, increased, 
we see, the number travelling from eleven hundred thousand to two 
millions, two millions being five times the whole population of the 
district. 

I doubt whether either at home or abroad, so large a proportion of 
travellers to the whole population is to be found. 

The trafic between Glasgow and Paisley is probably the most re- 
markable instance on record of the increase of travelling caused by 
increased facilities. In 1814 there was only one coach a week between 
Glasgow and Paisley conveying about 2,000 passengers per annum; if 
we multiply this by 5 to allow for the greater number of gigs and pri- 
vate vehicles then in use, we only get 10,000 passengers’ per annum 
conveyed between the two places. 

In 1842, the numbers travelling by public conveyance between 
Glasgow and Paisley were upwards of 900,000. Now, as the 
population between 1814 and 1842, had only about doubled itself, 
while the traffic, as we see, had multiplied itself ninety-fold, it follows 
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that the increased facilities of transport had increased the number 
travelling relatively to the population 45 times, that is to say, that for 
every journey taken by a certain number of inhabitants of Glasgow or 
Paisley in 1814, 45 journies were taken by the same number in 1843. 

These results, I conceive, place it beyond a doubt, that we should 
spare no effort. to make railway travelling cheap and within the reach 
of all classes. 

Now, there is only one true way of encouraging cheap travelling, 
and that is by keeping down the original cost and the annual expenses 
of railways, All the other contrivances which the public are inclined 
to trust, such as legislative restriction on profits and so on, are mere 
delusions. Even competition is inapplicable to railways, and is not to 
be relied on*, Mr. R. Stephenson, the engineer, put the whole case into 
one sentence, when he said, ‘“‘ where combination is practicable compe- 
tition is impossible.” The experience of all railway competition shows 
that this is true; when, therefore, under the plea of competition, unne- 
cessary outlay is being incurred, the public may rest assured that they 
will ultimately suffer for it in the charges they will have to pay. 

The late Mr. Butler Williamst and Mr. Hill Williams, the actuary, 
have compiled some useful{ tables to show arithmetically, “how far 
a remunerative charge for the conveyance of passengers and goods on 
railways is modified by the original cost and other circumstances.” 

The following is an extract showing the effect of increased cost of 
construction. 


Total yearly Original Original Original Original 
traffic, cost ofcon- | cost of con- | cost of con- | cost of con- 

Male of struction struction struction struction 
se 6 per mile. per mile. per mile. per mile. 






eee | eet ee 








Fixed charge per 
mile on every pas- 
senger or ton of 
goods _ requisite 
in order to give/ 
common interest, 
a2, per cent. on 
the outloy?..64...5 


90,000 2°00d. 





We see from this that the fixed charge on every ton of goods or pas- 
sengers must average 2d. per mile to return common interest on a railway 
costing 30,0002. per mile, whereas, if the railway cost 20,0002. 13d. per 
mile would be sufficient, and if it cost 15,000/. 1d. per mile would be 
sufficient. It is so important that there should be no doubt in the 
public mind on this point, that I have enlarged upon it in a note $, and 


* Evidence, Select Committee on Railway Act Enactments, 1846. 

~ See Mr. Butler Williams’ interesting paper on Railway Management. Journal 
of the Statistical Society, v. ix., part 2. 

~ Appendix, No. 7, Select Committee on Railway Act Enactments, 1846. 


§ Theory and Practice of Railway Charges. 
There is a mischievous notion abroad which has been countenanced even by some 
Railway Companies, that the public can be secured against high charges by some 
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endeavoured to point out the fallacies under which it is sometimes con- 
tended that the public have no concern in the extravagance of private 


companies; an extravagance into which the public are mainly instru- 


mental in driving them. Witness the encouragement lately given to 
competing railways. 
Having considered the subject of fares we turn to that of 


Working Expenses. 


In estimating the probable profits on railways it is customary to 
take the working expenses at a certain per centage (generally about 40 
per cent.) of the receipts. 


possible machinery of legislation, or means other than strict economy in the original 
construction and the subsequent working of railways. 

The case of the Blackwall Railway is quoted, which cost 287,000/. per mile, and 
only charges 16d. per mile for the Ist class, and *67d. per mile for the 2nd class; 
and compared with other railways, such, for instance, as the London and South- 
Western, which cost only 28,000/. per mile, or jhth of the Blackwall, and yet charges 
id. more than the Blackwall; and it is attempted from this to show that the original 
cost of a line has nothing to do with the fares subsequently charged. 

Now nothing can be more fallacious than this, as a very slight consideration of 
the principles which determine railway charges shows. 

If railways were perfectly unchecked monopolies restricted by no fear of com- 
petition or restrictive legislation, each Company would then have to seek that fare 
which would produce a maximum revenue, (that is, the fare of maximum effect,) and 
this theoretical fare would, it is true, have no relation whatever to the original 
cost. 

This is what railways did when the system began, just as a patentee of a new 
invention guesses at a charge for the use of his patent which shall produce him most 
money, and they fortunately found that a fare about half that of the stage coaches is 
that fare of maximum effect, and accordingly charged that fare. 

But the condition of unchecked monopoly could only obtain in the infancy of a 
system. . 

The success of the invention once established, railways became like any other 
mercantile undertakings, and the returns on the capital laid out on railways was from 
that moment determined solely by the peculiar risks or advantages attending the 
investment comparatively to other investments. 

Immediately that this was so, the theoretical fare of maximum effect disappeared 
from the scene, and Railway Companies could only, and can now only, looking at the 
question broadly, make such charges as will secure to them the rate of profit which 
trade sanctions in this particular investment. 

The more, therefore, railways cost the greater will be the capital on which such 
average return or profit will have to be earned, and the greater the returns required, 
the higher necessarily the charge to those who use the railway. To take a case— 

Tf a certain number of miles of railway cost, in consequence of the expense thrown 
upon them by Pariiament, or the folly of their constructors, fifteen millions, which 
need otherwise have cost only ten millions, and if 6 per cent. be the ultimate average 
rate of profit for which people are willing to invest capital in constructing railways, it 
is clear that the public using this railway must pay more (by three hundred thousand 
a-year) to pay 6 per cent. on fifteen millions than on ten millions; the same fact is - 
presented in another shape by Mr. H. Williams’ Table given above. 

From what is stated above as true in the general, it is not to be inferred that 
economy in railways does not concern the companies as well as the public; the effect 
of extravagance, of course, falls first and most heavily on the owners of the railways, 
and although the laws of trade must ultimately vindicate themselves and the charges 
be determined on the principles explained above, the first projectors of the railways 
may be ruined in the mean time. The success and profit of each individual Railway 
Company will therefore depend mainly on the economy of construction and working ; 
but both the public and the proprietors of railways are alike concerned in enforcing 
that economy. ) 
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This mode of estimating is fallacious, as the following statement* 
shows. ‘The lines selected represent different classes “of railway, 
namely, railways terminating in London, the Eastern Counties and 
Great Western Railways, railways in the manufacturing districts, as 
the Manchester and Leeds and two Scotch railways. 





Working Ex- Per centage of Working 














ey: Heests: penses per Mile. Expenses to Receipts, 
Eo) 
Bastern Counties!:..32...0.5.8 114 1,109 44:0 
Great Western. nik miedo des 236 1,418 36°5 
Manchester and Leeds ............ 61 1,825 32°0 (10 miles on 
the Midland Railway) 
Newcastle and Carlisle ............ 65 517 a9°3 
Glassow and Ayres isiiensn to: 51 711 40°0 
Arbroath and: Forfar, .cciccss.i0u.. E5 234 29°0 





It will be seen that while the working expenses of the Glasgow 
and Ayr Railway are only 711/. per mile, they amount to 40 per cent. 
of the receipts, whereas those of the Manchester and Leeds, which 
amount to 1,825/. per mile, are only 32 per cent. of the receipts. An 
estimate of working expenses on the principle of per centage of the 
receipts is therefore unsafe. 

The amalgamations which have taken place to so great an extent of 
late years, that there are now only about fifty nominally distinct com- 
panies, may be considered to have had some effect on the working 
expenses, and the first consequence of consolidating two or three com- 
panies, each with an independent head office, into one, is undoubtedly 
to reduce the expense. But as these concerns grow they become, in 
the course of time, cumbrous, and a subdivision into departments 
becomes requisite, each of which must have a staff, so that it may be 
doubted whether, as a mere matter of economy, centralisation will suc- 
ceed when carried to such an extent as to make it impracticable for any 
one or two chief officers to exercise personal control over the system. 

We will now consider some of the more prominent points of in- 
terest connected with the working of railways during the last three 
years, commencing with safety. 








Accidents. 

Numbers Killed or Proportion of the Num- 

Vane Number of Injured by causes ber of Persons Injured 
; Passengers Conveyed, beyond their own to the Total of 

; control. Passengers Carried. 

| ot 7 Pp Ree AR  y 21,358,445 19 1 in 1,124,128 
A io. ana ae na 25,07 Bjio20 6 1 in 4,262,087 
Leg etal Pe ed 54,854,019 106 lin 517,490 
aoe oak ay 26,330,492 66 lin 398,947 





The numbers mjured comparatively to the whole number of passen- 
gers, were thus in 1843, in round numbers, one in upwards of four 
millions; in the first hale of 1848, one in four hundred thousand. The 
accidents being more numerous in 1848 than in 1843, in the proportion 


* Appendix to Report of Select Committee on Railway Acts Enactments, (687.) 
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of ten to one, a result to be mainly attributed to the joint operation of 
express trains running at great speeds very different to those of the other 
trains, (and therefore disarranging the whole traffic along the line on 
which they run, see note to page 333,) and of the extraordinary increase 
of the number of trains. The increased number of trains is the result of 
the lowering of fares, and the consequent increase of traffic coupled with 
the extraordinary and often unreasonable demands of late made by the 
public for more frequent opportunities of travelling. The difference in the 
number of trains on British and Continental railways is remarkable. 
Hitherto, therefore, the demands which the public have so peremp- 
torily urged upon the railway companies, must be regarded as having 
materially diminished the safety of railway travelling, as experienced 
engineers predicted they would. : 


Speed, 


The following Tables show the increase of speed in the express, and 
the average trains as compared with 1843. The lines are arranged in 
the order of their speed. 


Highest Speeds on the Metropolitan Railways. In 1843.—July. 


















































Name of Railway. Speed in Miles REMARKS. 
per hour. 
London and Brighton............ 28°8 _ (Narrow Gauge.) 
Great, Western...) aincngs.ci% 27°4 To Beam Bridge. (Broad Gauge.) 
SOW ASTOR coax: \saicasldunre ions 26°6 To Folkestone. (Narrow Gauge.) 
London and South-Western 25°4 To Gosport. (Narrow Gauge. ) 
Kastern Counties.............00 25°1 To Colchester. (Narrow Gauge.) 
London and Birmingham .... 23°6 é (Narrow Gauge.) 
In 1848.—June. 
Name of Railway. Speed in Miles REMARKS. 
per hour. 
London and South-Western 44°5 To Southampton. (Narrow Gauge.) 
Great: Westerb.. (iia. 43°8 To Exeter. (Broad Gauge.) 
South-Eastern oo... eee 35°2 To Dover. (Narrow Gauge.) 
London and North-Western 34°9 To Liverpool. (Narrow Gauge.) 
London and Brighton............ 33°6 (Narrow Gauge.) 
Eastern Counties...........0.0+ 31°3 To Cambridge. (Narrow Gauge.) 





Average Speed of all the Through Trains (excluding the Express,) of the 
Metropolitan Railways. 








Average Speed 
of 
Name of Railway. ile 4 all the Trains, REMARKS. 
excluding 
Express. 
Miles per hr. 
Great Western oc csc.c pee cus. 7 25°4 Broad Gauge, 1 3rd Class Train. 
London and South-Western} 8 23°9 Narrow Gauge, 2 do. 
Eastern Counties .............. 6 23°3 Narrow Gauge, | do. 
London and Brighton ........ 9 23°1 Narrow Gauge, 2 do. 
South-Eastern .........cceceeee 6 22°7 Narrow Gauge, 2 do. 
London and North-Western| 7 22:4 Narrow Gauge, 1 do. 


ie eran neem meena i | 
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Ihave distinguished in the column of remarks the broad gauge 
line, the Great Western, from the others, because there appears to be 
an impression on the part of a portion, of the public, that the rate of 
travelling by express trains* is greatest on that line; this opinion it 
will be seen is not borne out by the facts. 

It should be borne in mind in considering this question, that speed, 
as measured in the usual way of so many miles per hour, becomes of 
less value as regards saving of time, as the velocity increases, for 
instance, the difference (3 miles per hour) between 50 and 58 miles per 
hour only makes a difference of 74 minutes in accomplishing a journey 
of 100 miles, but the same difference of 3 miles per hour between 20 
and 23 miles per hour, makes a difference in the same journey of 100 
miles, of no less than 39 minutes. 

The 7,150 miles of railway in course of construction are mainly in 
the agricultural districts, it may therefore be well to record some 
facts illustrating 


The Usefulness of Railway Communication to Agriculturet. 


First. As to the saving in driving live stock. 

The loss in weight of stock in driving has been calculated {, as on 
the average, for driving beasts 100 miles, 5lbs. per quarter, or 20 lbs. 
per beast, equal to about 2 per. cent. of the weight. 

For sheep, at 2 lbs. per quarter, or 8 lbs. per head, 10 per cent. of 
weight. 

For pigs, at 24. lbs. per quarter, or 10 bs. per head, 5 per cent. of 
weight. 

This loss will of course vary according to different circumstances. I 
have had no opportunity of determining if the above is a fair ave- 
rage result, but the estimate of Mr. Smith (of Deanston) as regards 
beasts is higher. Very nearly all this is saved by railway conveyance; 
what railways can do in this respect may be inferred from the fact, 
that cattle were lately sent from Carlisle to Norwich, 250 miles, as the 
crow flies, in a day and night, without taking them out of the truck §. 

In the facilities of sending meat, as is already done on a large scale, 

In the conveyance of manure, lime, coal, and all the various appli- 
ances of modern agriculture, 


* Express trains have been generally introduced, (perhaps indeed too generally of 
late,) for it is notorious that a train travelling at a much higher speed than that of 
the other train is, of all other arrangements, that most likely to cause derangement 
of the traffic and accidents. On almost all lines on which there are express trains 
ordinary trains have to wait at a siding to let the express train pass; if the express 
is late, as is every now and then the case on a long line of railway, there will be two 
or three trains containing passengers and merchandise kept waiting in sidings for it, 
and the whole regularity of the traffic for hours will be deranged. It is evident that 
in such cases express trains, far from adding to the aggregate accommodation afforded 
by the railway, must diminish that aggregate. 

Still an English public will always feel an interest in anything like a race, and we 
accordingly find the different rates of the express trains a common subject of interest. 

+ See a pamphlet entitled ‘‘Irish Wants and Practical Remedies,’’ by H. 
Brown, Esq., M.P., for much information on this subject. 

+ Mr. Hyde Clarke’s contribution to Railway Statistics, who derives this estimate 
from the opinion of Mr. Hindley, M.P., and of other agriculturists. 

§ Evidence before Select Committee on Railway Act Enactments, question 3,151 
et seq. 
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In the transport of the produce of a farm, 

In giving the farmer the command of more markets, and the oppor- 
tunity of taking advantage of a turn in the market, the uses of railway 
communication are acknowledged by all agriculturists who have expe- 
rienced their effects, 

As illustrating some of the points, the following extract from the 
evidence of Mr. Smith, of Deanston, before the Railway Acts Enactment 
Committee in 1846, is curious. 


Statement of the probable Exports and Imports from a farm of 
200 acres on a Six Course Shift:— 


. Tons, cwt. Ibs. 
Imports.—Lime, Guano, Oilcakes, Coals, &c. 197 15 68 
Exrorts.—Wheat, Turnips, &c., &ce. oo... 148 19 36 


See 


346 14 104 
Comparative Estimate of Expenses by Railway and by Common Road. 


Expense of transmitting the probable Exports and Imports for 
a year from a farm of 200 acres 15 miles by Railway :— 


£ is, 2. ZE4S BO. 











en, over al. Lor penton, per Wiles. s.teded naw genntvncane tee id 24,13: 9 
Say one person travelling by rail for 300 days at ld. per 
BAU hd WML ER CAMs. cs snatendaaiis sve lexsesountnger pear tn Te 05.650 
— 40 8-9 
Expense of transmitting the above by common road, with 
the exception of 29% tons of cattle, 3173 tons at 6d. per 
POMEL MAM CS, sa Fvacsbiephcogsaises wnveded bub satires mh ade etary PED gas 119 4-28 
Expense of cattle travelling by common road ............ce eee 3.15 0 
Say one person travelling per day for 200 days at 2s.perday 20 0 0 
— 142 16 3 
Saving effected by railway per ANNUIN oo... ccc rereereveee 102 7 6 


Consequently, the rental of such a farm would be, without a rail- 
way, 400/. per annum, and with a railway, 10s. per acre more, or 5004. 
per annum*. 

The following calculation is also added, to illustrate the saving 
effected by substituting railway conveyance for road conveyance in the 
exports and imports of one square mile of land. It will be seen, that 
according to this estimate, this saving is equivalent to 14/. per acre. 


One Square Mile. 


Expense of transmitting the probable Exports and Imports 
from one square mile, or 640 acres, deducting 40 acres for 
fences, &c. :— 

me ai Pete alk Bel 


Poy MALAWI nce Soa tAeatrisneacetins hagaeaconneterones 12) 6S 
By common road 


Saying effected by pallWay 235...cc...s0scsr-eecenose 307 2 6 


See 





Thirty years’ purchase of the above saving ........... 9,213 15 0 


* “ The evidence, not only where reference is made to a recently reclaimed, but 
also to a long settled district, shows that a constant consequence of improvements in 
the mode of conveyance has been a steady rise in the amount of rent throughout the 
district affected.’’? (Poor Inquiry, Ireland, 1836.) Appendix H., part ii., page 39. 
Remarks on the Evidence, &c., by J. E. Bicheno, Esq., one of the Commissioners. 
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Such calculations as these are sometimes exaggerated, and must 
always be modified according to local circumstances, but they are not 
without use in indicating the manner in which the saving may be 
estimated, 

It is satisfactory also to find that those who have had the opportu- 
nity of observation, as, for instance, Mr. Peto, M.P., appear to think 
well of agricultural traffic, as profitable to the railway. An opinion, 
which is confirmed by the investigation of Mr. Desart, into whose 
hands the Belgian Government placed the statistics of their railways, 
and who found from examination, that the traffic of the small towns 
and villages along a line, is proportionately greater than the trafic 
between two large cities at its termini. 

These facts appear to be calculated to impart confidence as to rail- 
ways in agricultural districts, always supposing they are made cheap. 


The bearing of Railways on Local Rates 


Is a point in connexion with this part of the subject, on which 
interest will be felt in those parts of the country where the introduction 
of railways is anticipated. 

The following Table is compiled from a return given in by the 
London and Birmingham Railway Company, in 1844, to the Select 
Committee on Railways. 





Additional 


























value conferred 
Rateable on the land of 
Rateable | Value of Per | the Counties 
value of the the land Value at Rate centage | passed through 
land in the ocoupied by which the per mile of the | by the Railway 
different the Rail- Railway and of whole at 20 years’ 
County. Counties | W@Y at the Buildings | Assessment|Parochial| purchase of the 
before the ayerage are on the Rates | Annual Rent- 
Railway toe assessed. Railway. | paid by | charge from 
came, Ce ae Railway.| which the 
respective Railway has 
Parishes. relieved the 
Parish. 
CAS Cn a ae ae ee tes Gt & SON de $a. & 
Middlesex ...... 44,778 7 11} 240 211) 21,617 0 0}; 965 5 0} 48 6 0 89,452 
Hertford ........ 87,591 7 4| 460 2 4] 20,176 8 7 {1,095 7 0/23 0 0 68,118 
Buckingham....| 52,844 3 8| 527 3 8{| 20,627 06 8| 80310 0/39 0 0 50,706 
Northampton ..| 48,306 13 11 | 472 1011] 19,406 1 11 955 0 0; 40 2 0 90,410 
Warwick ...... 75,552 14 21 616 5 21 39,26913 4 |1,38810 0/52 0 0 83,755 
City of Coventry} 41,725 12 6 82 12 6 5,500 0 0/1,525 0 0/13 4 0 19,640 
Worcester ......} 15,886 11 1 46 11 1 1,410,180 | 868 ,0,°0.) 9 70 0 2,556 
Potak s.steete 366,685 10 7 \2,445 8 7 |128,007 2 6 354,637 
Average|1,085 13 0 | 32 per ct. 








In this case we see that the land, which before it was occupied by 
the railway, was only valued at 2,4451., after the railway was esta- 
blished, was rated at 128,007/. Also that this railway paid 32 per 
cent., or one-third of the whole rates of the parishes it passed through, 
although it did not add in any degree to the burdens of the parish, 
inasmuch as it afforded regular occupation to all its servants. 
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Mechanical Improvements. 


The Electric Telegraph has, during the last three years, been widely 
adopted as an auxiliary to the railway system. In 1839, it was laid 
down between London and Slough, on the Great Western Railway, 
but in 1843, I think it had only been adopted there and on the 
Blackwall Railway; since 1843, however, it has been extended over 
1,800 miles of railway, (that is, over about half the railways open) and 
it is in daily course of further extension. 

We are, therefore, indebted to our railways for the general exten- 
sion of this most beneficial application of science to art. 

The electric fluid itself passes along the wire at a computed rate of 
280,000 miles per second, the distance, apart from the points of commu- 
nication, has, therefore, no appreciable effect on the time of transmission 
of the message, which depends on the perfection of the mechanical 
means of spelling and reading at either end of the line. The rapidity 
of communication with which a message is practically transmitted, 
appears from the following facts, kindly furnished to me by Mr. 
Hatcher, the manager of the central establishment of the Electric 
Telegraph Company in Lothbury. 

The average number of words in the messages from London to the 
North, are 198. 

The average rate of spelling by the telegraph is 55 letters, or 10 
words per minute. | 

Average time, therefore, of transmitting each message, 20 minutes. 

The Queen’s speech of 750 words, thus occupied in the transmis- 
sion, | hour 15 minutes. 


The Atmospheric Mode of Traction, 


As applied to railways by a partial vacuum, formed by a stationary 
engine in a tube, within which a piston drawing the train, travels, was 
tried on the Dalkey Railway, near Dublin, (a little more than one 
mile in length) in 1844, and subsequently on the Croydon Railway for 
six miles; it still works satisfactorily, it is said, on the Irish line, but 
at Croydon it did not apparently, in the opinion of the managers of that 
railway, realize the advantages anticipated from it, and being expen- 
sive, it was abandoned, the line having been since worked by locomo- 
tive engines. On the South Devon Railway, an atmospheric pipe has 
been partially laid and is still at work, and from the well-known 
resource and skill of the engineer, who has recommended its applica~ 
tion there, we may be sure that it will receive a fair trial. 

On the other hand, the locomotive engine has been of late success- 
fully applied to inclined planes, formerly worked by stationary engines 
and ropes. 


The Quesivon of Gauge. 


This question has exeited much interest within the last 3 years, in 
consequence of the lines of different widths (the one dimension being 
7 ft. the other 4 ft. 84 1in.,) coming in contact with each other at Glou- 
cester, and the evils of having two gauges becoming, in consequence 
of this, manifest. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1845, to inguire into the 
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subject; they examined 46 witnesses, comprising all the most experi- 
enced engineers and managers of railways in the country; of these 46 
witnesses 39 expressed strong opinions in favour of the necessity’ of 
uniformity of gauge, by the universal adoption of the ordinary gauge 
of 4ft. 84in.: 3 expressed no opinion on that part of the subject, and 
4, namely, Mr. Brunel, the engineer, who first adopted the gauge of 
7 ft., and his three colleagues, officers of the Great Western Railway 
Company, contended that uniformity of gauge was not important, and 
that the 7 ft. gauge was the preferable dimension. 

The Commissioners summed up their views as follows:— 

Ist. “ That as regards the safety, accommodation, and convenience 
of passengers, no decided preference is due to either gauge, but that 
on the broad gauge, the motion is generally more easy at high 
velocities. 

2ndly. ‘That in respect of speed*, we consider the advantages 
are with the broad gauge; but we think the public safety would be 
endangered in employing the greater capabilities of the broad gauge 
much beyond their present use, except on roads more consolidated and 
more substantially and perfectly formed than those of the existing lines. 

drdly. ** That in the commercial case of the transport of goods, we 
believe the narrow gauge to possess the greater convenience, and to be 
the more suited to the general traffic of the country. 

4thly. ‘‘That the broad gauge involves the greater outlay, and that 
we have not been able to discover, either in the maintenance of way, 
in the cost of locomotive power, or in the other annual expenses, any 
adequate reduction to compensate for the additional first cost. 

“Therefore, esteeming the importance of the highest speed on 
express trains, for the accommodation of a comparatively small number 
of persons, however desirable that may be to them, as of far less 
moment, than affording increased convenience to the general trafic of 
the country, we are inclined to consider the narrow gauge as that which 
should be preferred for general convenience. 

‘That as any junction to be formed with a broad gauge line, would 
involve a break of gauge, provided our first recommendation be adopted, 
great commercial convenience would be obtained by reducing the gauge 
of the present broad gauge lines, to the narrow gauge of 4ft. 8} 1n., 
and we therefore think it desirable that some equitable means should 
be found of producing such entire uniformity of gauge, or of adopting 
such other course as would admit of the narrow gauge carriages passing 
without interruption or danger along the broad gauge lines.” 

The feasibility of this recommendation is apparent, from the fol- 
lowing statement of the proportional lengths of lines of the two 
different gauges now open. 


Miles of Railway on Miles of Railway on 
Ordinary Gauge Exceptional Gauge 
of 4 feet 8+ inches. of 7 feet. 
3,200 375 


* As regards speed there appears to be some misapprehension on the part of the 
Commissioners; in the table of speed, at p. 332, we see that the narrow gauge ex- 
press trains are faster than those on the Great Western (broad gauge) line. The 
impression as to the superior speed of the broad gauge has probably arisen from the 
fact that the Great Western line out of London to Swindon is much the flattest and 
straightest in the country, consequently much the highest speed is attained there, 

VOL, Si. PART TV. %, 
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The proportion of narrow to broad gauge railway, is then nearly as 
nine to one, and when the railways now in course of construction are 
completed, the disparity will be still greater. Under these circumstances 
it is clear, that if either gauge is to be altered, it must be that of which 
there is comparatively so much the shorter length laid. 

The Commissioners adopt an estimate of one million of money as 
the cost of the alteration, which it seems could be effected without 
stopping the traffic, as was done on the Northern and Eastern Railway. 

It is to be regretted that this is not done at once, before the evil 
and its attendant expense have gone further, as the attempt to compro- 
mise the question is leading to great expense, and to the adoption of 
an unsound mode of railway construction called the mixed gauge%, 
which is not only expensive, but less simple and safe than the ordinary 
form of railway on either gauge singly. This is especially objection- 
able, as all such expense must, as we have seen, ultimately fall on the 
public in the shape of charges, and pro tanto diminish the usefulness of 
railways. 

A break of gauge is, in short, an obstruction, and as has been well 
said, ‘‘ the common sense of mankind teaches them to remove obstruc- 
tions from their roads.” In peace it is a nuisance and expense, and in war, 
in the opinion of the commissioners, founded upon the evidence of the 
highest military authoritiest, “it might expose the country to serious 
danger, by delaying the concentration of our forces.” 


Railway Clearing House. 


Nothing more clearly shows the necessity of co-operation and unity 
of arrangement in the railway system, whether as regards gauge or 
other matters, than the operations of the railway clearing house {, 
which was established in 1842, and is every year felt to be more 
useful. 

The clearing house was established with the view of facilitating the 
transfer of wagons containing merchandise, or of carriages containing 
passengers, from one line to another. 

The carriages and wagons of each railway circulate over all the 
railways on the same gauge. From each station in the country, a 
return is sent to the clearing house of all the wagons, and carriages 
despatched to any foreign line, or received from any foreign line. By 
these means, an account is kept by the clearing house as between the 
various companies, and is settled without difficulty by an exchange of 
cheques at the end of the month. This is, as is well known, the same 
in principle as the system adopted between the London banking houses. 

The system is now extended to goods and to “ passengers booked 
through’ to other lines. 


* See a letter to Lord John Russell, M.P., on the Mixed Gauge, by Joseph Locke, 
Ksq., M.P., (the well-known Engineer). Mr. R. Stephenson has also expressed similar 
opinions; he calculates the additional expense of a mixed gauge over an ordinary 
single gauge railway as 6,000/. actual outlay, and 500J. additional annual working 
expense; an addition (capitalising the annual charge of 500J.) equivalent altogether 
to 18,5007. per mile for a less safe railway than the ordinary single gauge form of 
construction. 

+ The Quarter-Master General Sir Willoughby Gordon and the Inspector-General 
of Fortifications, Sir John Burgoyne. (See Evidence before Gauge Commissioners. ) 

+ Origin and Results of the Railway Clearing House, by K. Morison, (Manager). 
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By this means, on railways, the carrying stock becomes 80 far as is 
necessary for convenience, common property, and each party using his 
neighbour's stock, pays according to the use he has of it. 

So much is this done, that I have seen at Gloucester the station 
full of wagons, bringing goods from, or taking goods from almost every 
line in the country, not one of the Gloucester Company’s own wagons 
being to be seen, they having been in turn sent laden to other lines. 

This arrangement seems very simple, nevertheless it was long before 
it was adopted, and the extent to which it is useful may be judged of by 
the following return. 


A Return of the Number of Loaded Carriages, Trucks for Private Carriages, 
florse-Boxes, Post Office Carriages, and Goods’ Wagons, (which went 
through without the lading being disturbed,) on the Lines of the Railway 
Companies, parties to the Cleariug Arrangements in the year 1845. 








Trucks for 


i 2 Horse-Boxes. Post Offices. Goods’ Wagons. 
Private Carriages. 


Carriages. 





























59,765 5,813 EYE 2,607 180,606 





Railway Mania. 


This may be said to have commenced in the year 1844, and to have 
reached its height in 1845. On the 17th November, 1845, the Times 
published a list of projects comprising 1,263 railway companies, pro- 
posing to raise capital to the amount of five hundred and sixty-three 
millions. Many of these, of course, were mere bubbles, but there 
were actually presented to Parliament, in the session of 1846, 561 
Railway Bills, and Parliament actually sanctioned in that year 4,600 * 
miles of railway, and authorized the raising of capital on the shares of 
the companies, to the amount of one hundred and thirty-two millions. 

It is scarcely credible that even this did not subdue the fever, 
which ran on through 1846, and did not die out until the latter part of 
the year 1847. 

The legislative results were as follows: 

During the years 1845, 1846, 1847, the Royal Assent was given 
to Bills, authorizing the construction of 8,900 miles of railway, requir- 
ing a capital of more than two hundred millions, of which more than 
thirty millions is destined to compensation to landowners for land taken 
by the companies. 

In the year 1847, the calls of the Englisht, Scotch, and Welsh 
Railway Companies, amounted to thirty-four millions, of which pro- 
bably twenty-five millions were raised and spent during that year. 

The extravagant waste of money in the parliamentary contests upon 
the Bills, is not the least painful feature of the case. 

The deposits with the Accountant-General, for 1845 and 1846, were 
18,647,7012. Those for 1847 I have not been able to obtain, they 
must, together with those of 1846, have amounted to not less than 
twenty millions. Of these, probably not as much as one-half has found 
its way back into the pockets of the depositors. 

* Return, House of Commons, (47) 708. 

+ The calls on Irish railways were 1,900,000/., foreign railways 6,700,000/.; in 


all forty-three millions in one year, 1847. 
2 Z 
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More than ten millions has thus been thrown away for parliamentary 
inquiries and parliamentary contests during these three years, and the 
greater part has been saddled on the railways sanctioned, for which the 
public will have permanently to pay interest, in the shape of higher 
charges and fares. 

This completely eclipses the 200,000/. parliamentary expenses of 
the London and Brighton Railway, which used to appear enormous. 

The fluctuations in the price of railway shares during this period, 
were as follows *:— 





July, 1844. | July, 1845. | July, 1846. | July, 1847. 





July, 1848. 












































Railway. | 
Paid,}| Price. | Paid.| Price. | Paid.} Price. | Paid.| Price. | Paid | Price. 
Great Western................ 70) 325") BO} 20D | F857 450 135.) LE oe" =87 
London and Birmingham 100| 218 |100] 243 | 100) 225 | 100; 183 | 100} 1214 
Midland Stock................ 100 95 |100/ 187 |100| 151 | 100; 1380 | 100} 1014 











These premiums, varying from nothing to 125/. on the Great 
Western shares, from 20/. to 1402. on the London and North Western, 
from a discount to a premium of 80/. on the Midland, are from half- 
yearly averages; be it remembered, the extreme fluctuations must have 
been even greater than this. 

Railway Legislation. 

It is not within the province of a statistical inquiry to treat of the 
want of good faith or of any definite principle which has characterized 
our law-making on railways. Our railway system may, without ex- 
aggeration, be said to have arisen in spite of the legislature. 

The prodigious expense attending our system of parliamentary 
Inquiry is impressed upon my mind by the following fact within my 
own knowledge, that upwards of 800,000/. has, in one district t, been 
spent in parliamentary surveys and contests, the results being 350 
miles of railways, by no means laid out in the most judicious way; 
the parliamentary expenses will, therefore, in this case, exceed the cost 
of the iron rails themselves on the lines finally passed. 

The capriciousness and uncertainty of parliamentary tribunals, are 
shown by the following facts {. 

Of 18 Bills rejected by certain Committees of the Commons in 
1845, seven were passed by other Committees when brought forward 
again in 1846. 

Of 6 Bills rejected by certain Committees of the Lords in 1845, 
four were passed by other Committees of the Lords when brought for- 
ward again in 1846, 

Six Bills were passed by the Commons in 1845, but rejected on 
precisely the same evidence in the Lords in the same year. 


* “Tuck’s Shareholder’s Manual,’’ 1848. 
ft That between Gloucester, Wolverhampton, and London. 


_ + See Mr. Shaen on Railway Legislation (Pickering, 1847,) for curious informa- 
tion on this subject. : 
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The treatment of the Board of Trade Reports in 1845, is of the 
same character. 

Parliament, in 1845, called in as assessors, the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, and required their opinion on the schemes 
before Parliament: that department accordingly divided the railways 
into several groups, and reported upon them. j 

Parliament, however, overset the recommendation of its own asses- 
sors with regard to the first and principal group that came before it, 
and proceeded to do the same in the case of the five other principal 
groups of lines reported upon. 

It is obvious that no confidence can be placed in the judgment of a 
tribunal, the proceedings of which are so inconsistent as this, and 
it is difficult to conceive why railway bills are passed before two tri- 
bunals (Lords and Commons) composed of inexperienced persons, at 
an enormous expense, instead of before one experienced and competent 
tribunal, or why members of the legislature submit to sit for days and 
weeks in judgment on technical matters on which their training does 
not qualify them to give an opinion. 


The saving effected by Railways 


Is a pomt we sometimes hear debated, and it may be well to at- 
tempt a rough computation of it. 

Railways save time, and time with an industrious people like our’s, 
is another word for labour, which is the source of wealth, to save time 
is therefore to increase wealth, but this we cannot bring to the test of 
figures, as we cannot tell what proportion of railway passengers occupy 
their time profitably to the country. 

If we were to take the test of fares, indeed, as some would con- 
tend we should, seeing that the fares by former modes of travelling 
were double the present railway fares, and that 4,998,000/. was spent 
on railway travelling in 1847, the saving might in this way of regard- 
ing the question, be estimated as equal to this sum; but let us confine 
the calculation to the saving in connection with the transport of goods, 
coal, and cattle, where the data are more certain. 

There have been conveyed during the last year, as we have seen, 
seven million tons of goods. 

The value of these goods will be not less than 100 milllions; the 
value of the goods in transit daily cannot therefore be less than 
300,000. 

Calling the average time of goods in transit by railway 1 day, and 
by the former modes of conveyance 3 days, it follows that there must 
be a saving on the value of the goods in transit at any one time of 
600,000/., due to the rapidity of railway conveyance. 

This amount of capital is released by railways, and instead of 
being unproductively locked up in the shape of goods in transit, it is 
free to be invested reproductively in the transactions of commerce. 

The charges for goods have been, during the year 1847, 1,900,000Z., 
taking the railway charge as three-fourths of the charges by former 
modes of conveyance, here is a further saving of 666,000/, 

Eight million tons of coal have been conveyed during the year; 
taking the saving of railway conveyance at only 2s. per ton, here is a 
saying of 800,000/. 
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The same principles of calculation might be applied to cattle, sheep, 
and pigs. 

I have endeavoured to avoid anything like exaggeration in this 
rough estimate, and from these figures, I think it appears, that in the 
transport of goods, coal, and cattle traffic, there is already a direct 
saving to the nation of more than two millions annually, due to the 
introduction of railways. 

The revenue at the same time, it will be seen from the following 
figures, has been a direct gainer by railways. 

In the following statement, the branches of the revenue which may 
be considered as most likely to have been affected by railway, namely: 
the stage-coach duty, the tax on carriages, the post-horse duty, and the 
tax on horses, are compared in 1834 (before any of the large towns, 
except Liverpool and Manchester, were joined by railway) and in 1845, 
when railways were laid on almost all the main routes. 






1834. 1845. 






































ES s 
Stage Coach Duty ................ 445,641 ASTo74 
Post. Horse Duty siinniaia. 215,682 176,618 
PLO PSES, nlite Relea. Settee c: 414,257 307,122 
Carriages, Tax. tisstsnayinscadea tas 406,487 421,127 





1,336,231 
250,000 
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1,586,238 


1,482,077 










Railway Passenger Duty .... 





The result it will be seen is, that the stage-coach duties are about 
the same in amount as before railways were introduced, and that the 
tax on carriages has increased, but that the taxes on horses produce 
less; whether these results are to be entirely attributed to railways or 
not, I do not know, but it will be seen, that the total falling off in 
these items (146,000/.) is more than covered by the railway passenger 
tax, which has produced 250,000/. last year, so that the revenue is a 


gainer by the exchange. 





Conclusion.—The result of the preceding inquiry is, it appears to 
me, on the whole, satisfactory. The railway system has doubled itself 
in the last three years. Fares have been greatly reduced—the number 
of 3rd class passengers, the majority of which are of the working class, 
has largely increased. The importance and value of the traffic in goods 
and cattle, which may be much farther developed than it has been, has 
become more apparent, relatively to the passenger traffic. The number 
of trains is greater—the speed of some of those trains has been acce- 
lerated, and all this has been effected without any falling off in the 
average receipts on each mile of railway in working, but with an in- 
crease, probably sufficient or nearly so to meet the increase in the 
working expenses attendant on the increased accommodation now 
afforded. Whatever falling off in dividends there may have been is, 
therefore, hitherto to be attributed, in a general view of the subject, to 
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additions to the trunk lines required in order to meet the increased 
quantity of traffic consequent on the lowering of fares, to the capital- 
isation of loans, and the creation of fictitious capital, principally by the 
purchase of railways at premiums, and therefore at sums beyond what 
they actually cost. These being profitable operations when shares were 
high, were pushed to such an extent, as now to press severely on the 
original share capital of railway companies. 

The great evil of the last three years, is the extravagant outlay of 
money which has taken place—an outlay, which instead of being 
checked by the legislature, has been encouraged to the utmost by the 
mode of legislative inquiry adopted. This has inflicted on the railway 
system a burden which it will never be able to throw off, and which 
the public will always have to submit to a higher rate of charge 
for conveyance than would, with common prudence, have been 
necessary. It only remains to stop this extravagance with a strong 
hand. The very existence of the railway companies depends on the 
economy they can practice in making and working their railways—and 
nothing, which on the face of it, involves increased outlay—be it 
diversity of gauge and its consequence the mixed gauge, or be it under 
the more plausible plea of competition, should be countenanced either 
by railway companies or the legislature, if we:wish to secure for our- 
selves the full fruits of that admirable invention, which England and 
the English engineers, who have followed in the steps of George 
Stephenson, have given to the world. 





Railway Accidents. 


By an Analysis of the Returns made to the Railway Department, 
it appears that of the 90 persons killed and 99 injured, on all the Rail- 
ways open for public traffic in Great Britain and Ireland, during the 
half-year ending the 30th June, 1848, there were— 


6 Passengers killed, and ............ 60 injured from causes beyond their own 
control. 
5 Passengers killed, and ..........., 2 injured, owing to their own miscon- 


duct or want of caution. 


7 Servants of Companies or of } 14 injured from causes beyond their own 
Contractors killed, and .... control. 


52 Servants of Companies or of } 18 injured, owing to their own miscen- 
Contractors killed, and .... duct or want of caution. 


18 Trespassers and other persons, 
5 injured by improperly crossing or 
standing on the railway. 


neither Passengers nor Ser- 
Wants, Killed AN! 056.2.) 65s cep 


1 person run over and killed, at 
a crossing, through miscon- 
duct of an engine-driver. 

1 suicide. 


TorTAu.... 90 killed. 99 injured. 


And for the same period the number of passengers amounted to 
26,330,492. 
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Contributions to Academical Statistics, by PRoFEssOR 
Powe tt, F.R.S., 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 10th 
August, 1848. ] 

Tue annexed table of matriculations, examinations, degrees, and honours, 
in the University of Oxford, is a continuation of similar ones given in 
former reports of the Association, (1839, Sect. Proceedings p. 119, and 
1842, ditto 100.) It differs from them only in the omission of the 
columns containing the degrees, from which, as being merely formal, no 
material conclusions can be derived; and in the insertion of the exami- 
nations for each half year, with a separate column of the number of 
those who did not pass: unfortunately no record exists by which can 
be ascertained the proportion of those who were rejected, and those who 
from various causes (as illness, &c.), voluntarily withdrew. The general 
results are very nearly the same as in former instances. 
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Moral and Educational Statistics of England and Wales. 

By Josrrn Frercner, Ksq., Hon. Sec., Statistical Society of London. 
[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association at Swansea, 
14th August, 1846. ] 

For any statistical evidence which has yet been adduced, the relative 
proportions of ignorance and of instruction to be found amongst those 
brought before the criminal tribunals of their country may be the same 
that exist among the population at large; and the mere positive excess 
of ignorance within the gaols if the same exist without their walls, 
affords no evidence whatever in favour of the moral effects of “ educa- 
tion as defined in the criminal returns. By comparing the proportion of 
the population in gaol with the proportion unable to write in each dis- 
trict, one with another, we have arrived, however, at a statistical proof 
of the immediate connexion between the proportion of instruction and 
of criminal offences*. This one fact does but awaken our desire for 
further analysis, to detect, then, how this superior amount of instruc- 
* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. x., ps 183, 
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tion among the population at large evinces itself in the degree of in- 
struction found among the criminal portion of it, reduced as its total 
amount is by the presence of such instruction; and to ascertain, by 
this means, with what degree of technical instruction there is associated, 
in most cases-and however indirectly, that superior degree of moral 
strength which protects from the grosser forms of misconduct. 

To this end it will be useful to examine— 

1. Whether the decline of ignorance, thus tested, among the popu- 
lation at large, be accompanied by precisely the like dobues within the 
gaols or show itself in some more remarkable manner. (Appendix I.) 

2. Whether there be any remarkable progress or decline in the 
proportion of persons of each degree of instruction appearing before 
the criminal tribunals of their country, in a series of recent years. 
(Appendix II. and IIT.) 

These inquiries will necessarily be irrespective of the ¢otal number of 
criminal commitments in the several years under examination, which 
exhibited an increase in a proportion much beyond that of the popula- 
tion for a long series of years down to 1842, The important decrease 
in the three succeeding years, from 21,309 in 1842, to 29,591 in 18483, 
26,542 in 1844, and D4, 303 in 1845, has been the subject of special 
observation ; being the first continuous diminution of commitments 
that occurred in the course of forty years. In 1846, however, there 
was an increase to 25,107, and in 1847 to 28,833, being an increase of 
no less than 14°84 per cent. on the year, occurring in all the most 
populous districts of the realm. 

In making the comparison between the degrees of ignorance which 
prevail among those committed for criminal “offences and among the 
population at large respectively, we must assume that the test by 
which the class of those who are able ‘neither to read nor write” 
is formed among the former, is in effect, nearly identical with the 
marriage register test; and not only the near approximation of the 
results, but the general sensitiveness with which they coincide in every 
country and district, affords strong evidence that this assumption is 
well founded. The ‘general result is, that the proportion of males in 
England and Wales who sign the marriage registers with marks was 
33°6 per cent. in 1839-40, and 82°4 per cent. in 1844, being a decline 
of 1:2 per cent. in three years and a-half; while the proportion found 
unable either to read or write among those committed to assizes and 
sessions in 1837-8-9 was 34°4 per cent. ,and in 1842-3-4, 31°3 per cent., 
being a decline of 3°1 per cent. in five years, upon a proportion some- 
what in excess of the like ignorance witnessed in the population at 
large, but one showing double the rate of decrease. These numbers, 
then, afford but feeble testimony in favour of much of the instruction 
which is now being given, and which has sufficed to place all the rest 
of the persons committed in classes in which they are described as 
being at all events able to write, though imperfectly. 

The equability between the proportion utterly uninstructed in the 
commonest arts of scholarship, in and out of gaol, in the kingdom at 
Jarge, is, of course, equally found in many of its provinces, but there is 
a double deviation from it which indicates a general cause of extensive 
operation. In the /east educated districts the proportion wholly unin- 
structed among the persons committed for trial is /ess than among the 
population at large; while in the most educated districts the proportion 
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of the wholly uneducated among the persons committed for trial is pro- 
portionally above the average. As this appears, in the southern parts 
of England, chiefly by comparison between the metropolitan and the 
midland counties, it might admit of complete explanation by supposing 
that many of the most ignorant and dissolute of the rural population, 
finding their way to the metropolis, there entered the latter stages of 
an unhappy career. But this will not explain the relative excess of 
the totally ignorant appearing in the criminal calendar of Rutlandshire, 
the only one of the midland counties remarkably advanced in popular 
education, nor the coincidence of the like phenomenon with the superior 
instruction of the East and West Riding of Yorkshire, of Cumberland, 
of Northumberland, and of Durham. Migration of the poor, ignorant 
and depraved into these regions appears to be very improbable ; neither 
is there any conceivable emigration of such persons to account for the 
proportionate defect of the wholly uninstructed in Monmouthshire, 
South Wales, or Cornwall, or in the whole of the most ignorant and 
densely populated of the manufacturing counties of Cheshire, Lanca- 
shire, the West Riding, Staffordshire, and Worcestershire. In other 
words, the proportion of the wholly uneducated in gaol is /ess than the 
proportion of the population at large equally in the most purely agri- 
cultural districts of the south and east, and in the most purely mining 
and manufasturing districts of the north and west, which are respectively 
the most positively ignorant and criminal; while in the most instructed 
counties, whether of the north or the south, and whether metropolitan, 
agricultural, mining, or manufacturing, the converse is seen. 

The only explanation of this fact which suggests itself to my mind, 
is, that there is no less difference in the guality than in the amount of 
instruction given in the most and least instructed portions of the 
kingdom respectively; and that is only a degree of careful uprearing of 
the young, far higher than that which can be tested by the lowest 
attainments in reading and writing, that is alone blessed to the good 
end of righteous living in a Christian hope. It is the abstraction of a 
greater number of the instructed from the criminal calendars of the 
better educated districts which there throws the proportion of the 
totally ignorant into excess; and the inferior character of the instruction 
given in the worse educated districts, which permits a greater number 
of the instructed to appear before the criminal tribunals, to the reduc- 
tion of the relative proportion of the wholly ignorant comprised in the 
calendars. Thus regarded, these figures tend greatly to strengthen 
the impression which I have derived from other sources, that around 
the moderate amount of really efficient instruction and really Christian 
training which prevails even in our best educated districts, there exists 
a wide margin of spurious schooling, without any good effect either 
upon the intellect or the heart; and that in the remotest of the agri- 
cultural, as of the mining and manufacturing districts, it is this doubtful 
twilight that generally prevails, with no compensating superiority of 
vigorous education among the middle and upper classes. Hence it 
results that the difference in the amount of education, in any rational 
sense of the term, between one portion of the kingdom and another, is 
far greater than that imdicated by the varying proportion which the 
marriage registers show to be unable to write at all; while as yet we 
have no test that, for the population at large, will check against the 
gaol returns of those who can read and write imperfectly, “and read 
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and write well.” If we had a test of the latter range of scholarship 
for each county in the population at large, it is my conviction that it 
would furnish far stronger evidence in favour of good education, than 
that which we are now permitted to derive merely from a comparison 
of the numbers wholly uneducated that appear in the marriage 
registers and in the criminal calendars. 

Let us, however, return to the comparative progress of “ education” 
up to the mark of bare reading and writing (since even good people 
will call it such) among the population at large and those brought up 
before the criminal tribunals of their country. Here, also, we see a 
great number of curious coincidences in the contemporaneous increase 
of marks in the marriage registers, and of the proportion of persons 
able neither to read nor write in the criminal calendars of the country 
or district. There are likewise some anomalies, but the general result 
is a decrease of the proportion wholly uneducated in the criminal 
calendars at double the rate that it is found to decline in the marriage 
registers, after reckoning for the difference of the intervals between the 
data yielding the figures now compared. The decline is scarcely per- 
ceptible in the western Celtic districts, and, next to them, it is least 
observable in the great northern and central mining and manufacturing 
counties, where it has declined only one-thirteenth in five years, while 
in all the rest of the kingdom it has declined about one-tenth, except 
in the northern and midland agricultural counties (contiguous to the 
comparatively stationary mining and manufacturing counties), in which 
it has declined upwards of one-seventh. We thus find the decline of 
total ignorance to be slowest in the most criminal and the most ignorant 
districts, in which nevertheless its decline among those in gaol is greater 
than in society at large; everywhere indicating the very doubtful 
quality of a great proportion of that which barely helps its recipients 
out of the category of the totally ignorant. - 

The two least criminal regions are at the opposite extremes in this 
respect (the Celtic and the Scandinavian), with this important dif- 
ference, that in the region where there is the greatest decline of absolute 
ignorance among the criminals (the Scandinavian), there is not one-half 
of the amount of it in the population at large which exists in the other, 
while the considerable proportion which the uninstructed still bear to 
the instructed is bolstered up by the far more rapid decline in the pro- 
portion of those who “read and write well’ m the counties of best 
instruction ; a decline greater than in any other districts, and five times 
as great as in the Celtic regions, with which we are now comparing 
them. 

The decline in our gaols, in five years, of those who can neither 
read nor write, is seen in some counties to be remarkably great, and its 
augmentation, in seven out of the eight cases in which it occurs, is 
associated with a retrograde movement in the instruction of the popula- 
tion at large, or a general excess of crime, asin Dorsetshire, Devonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Cumberland, Staffordshire, and Lei- 
cestershire ; evidence at once of the near connexion of these columns of 
figures with each other, and the hopelessness of any reliance on absolute 
ignorance, or a cessation from the advancement of instruction altogether, 
for a cure of existing evils. South Wales presents the only case of an 
increased proportion of utterly ignorant criminals without any excessive 
amount of crime, and with a decreased proportion of “marks” in the 
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marriage registers; another coincidence, which, with that of the seem- 
ingly wonderful decline in bastardy with the changed registery of births, 
strongly induces me to suppose that there is some unexplained peculi- 
arity in the social circumstances of this region, which affects the present 
registry of births and marriages, as compared with its operation when 
in the hands of the clergy. A comparison of the proportions per cent. 
above and below the average of all England and Wales, in each county 
and district, of the number of mark-makers im the marriage registers, 
and of those unable to read and write in the criminal calendars, show 
less variation between each county and district in the latter than in the 
former, on account of the compensating influences already described. 
Their general coincidence, however, is not the less observable. 

Unable to pursue any further the comparison between the instruc- 
tion which prevails amidst the population at large, and that found 
among persons brought up before the criminal tribunals, it remains 
only to call attention to the analysis of the instruction found amongst 
the latter only, contained in Appendix ITI, for the period of five years, 
to which all our observations have hitherto been limited, with the 
duplicate, Appendix III., which brings the same analysis down to the 
present time. It is only from the lowest and most neglected portions 
of society that the wholly uninstructed criminals are derived. Those 
who “‘read and- write imperfectly” will be variously derived from all 
the labouring classes, except a portion of the skilled artisans, whose 
children learn to “‘read aud write well,” or at all events, as well as 
those of the humbler middle classes generally. Reading and writing 
well, however, is not yet a scale of accomplishment that characterises 
any class below this. 

The proportion of criminals “ reading and writing ill” is thus seen 
to be now precisely double that of the criminals “unable to read and 
write, having increased no less that 5°7 per cent. in the first period of 
five years and ‘4 per cent. during a subsequent period of three years, 
making a total of 6:1 per cent. in the eight years. The class of 
‘“*superior instruction” being very limited (in fact, in the centesimal 
proportions, always under a whole figure), and likewise unvarying, this 
increase must necessarily be derived from only one other of the four 
classes, besides those who can neither read nor write. From this we 
have seen that there is a subtraction of 3°1 per cent. in five years and 
11 per cent. in three more, making a total of 4°2 per cent. out of the 
6:1 per cent. of augmentation observed in the column of “ reading and 
writing ill.” The other 1:9 per cent. is derived from the column of 
‘‘reading and writing well,” in which the decline during the first five 
years was no less than 2°6 per cent., but a retrograde movement during 
the last three years has reduced this proportion to 1:9. 

It is, however, to this heading that I would call especial attention, 
for this alone affords evidence, both conclusive and satisfactory, of a 
moral progress, A gradual change in the standard designated “ reading 
and writing well” could alone account for this decline of one-fifth in 
the proportion of those possessed of this amount of instruction; but I 
would fain hope that it is a correct indication of a real improvement in 
the moral tone of the middle classes generally, springing from the 
source of all truth and all goodness. Even if any portion of it arise 
from a practical elevation of the standard designated by the heads of 
each column, this fact will only render still stronger the conclusion 
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already drawn from the increased proportion of those reading and 
writing ill, which would have been yet greater, but for the retention — 
of some that might have been included in that column in the number 
of the totally uninstructed. 

The proportion of persons of superior education committed for 
criminal offences, always very small, has undergone no change in the 
kingdom at large i in the period under consideration ; it amounts in the 
whole only to °4 per cent., or 1 in 250; but we “have no satistical 
evidence to the proportion i persons in the population at large, of an 
age to be committed for crime, who could be designated as possessed 
of “superior instruction.” It is probably not so small, but in the 
absence of the ascertained fact the positive smallness of the number 
under this head affords, in its stationary character no statistical evi- 
dence in favour of or against the moral effects of superior education.” 

In the use of these or any other statistics of instruction, I hope it 
is scarcely necessary to add that they are regarded only as indications 
of the probable existence of that amount of Christian knowledge and 
advancement which should be the concomitant of instruction in a pro- 
fessedly Christian country, and can seldom, in the present state of 
‘society, be found wholly without that instruction which is always 
accessible to, if not already possessed by, an awakened mind. Mere 
intellectual excitement in any class does little for morality, and nothing 
for peace and happiness, if it’ do not lead to the ‘‘ beginning of wisdom,” 
and that practical humility, guided by consistent thought, which 
will evince its attainment. But shall we, therefore, withhold the 
human means most conducive to the attainment of these higher gifts, 
which it has pleased God to place in our hands, merely because in 
some minds there is an empirical tendency to look for an immediate 
and local result of every direct and local application, however intimate 
and uninterrupted may be the connexion between the phenomena to 
which it is applied and the whole moral being of society, and however 
remote the quarter in which a result, with a more extended knowledge 
of the human heart and of human society, ought rationally to have 
been expected ? 

In the Criminal Returns, for instance, the effect of extended and 
improved education among the poor, in so far as it can be detected in 
the criminal calendars, regarded as an index to the moral tone of society 
generally, ought to be seen, not in the diminished proportion of the 
lowest classes to whom we have been labouring to give some defective 
scraps of instruction under the name of education, but in the diminished 
proportion of all classes brought to the bar of justice. This we were 
seeking, with the most satisfactory results, on a former occasion, when 
our figures proved, I think, that, ceteris paribus, the amount of educa- 
tion actually associated with some of the small amount of instruction 
which is now being disseminated, is suflicient to produce a marked 
result upon the moral character of society at large, wherever it is in 
considerable excess, accompanied, as it will be, by. a higher cultivation 
among the middle classes, and probably even among the higher. 
This is the best evidence that criminal calendars can afford us 4n favour 

of education, and it will remain unimpugned, unless further analyses 
shall subvert existing data by showing that of the offences here thrown 
all together there is an excess of the grosser in the more cultivated dis- 
tricts, which is inconceivable. 
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Aprennix Il.—Progress of Popular Education in Five Years from 1837-8-9 to 1842-3-4, 
the following Degre 
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ICVOMSINITO foo bens hicctacscaookeseaeweveeneteoemmaas 23°0) | -2ar1 + 4:] | 63°6 | 59°5 | = 4a 
TPogak—— Most. LinstnCtiOI veces iaccuceduanceestesredaceunnatace 39°84 B07 lie. 2:1 | 663.4 Ol en + 2°3 














Total—Southern Agricultural and ieee) 25-6 | 30-4.| —.3°2>|-562 | 61-0 fe 57 
OMIIEIES cco. ova ccaceahinee ss Root ivkan soe emaen eae te eee 





ee | ee 











TI. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural 
Counties. 
Il. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Eastern Counties— 



































PoUECOUUG. Bo kris icccte oh hus nutes oreeret 39°7 | 35°2)| — 4°5 1-47°6 | 55°4 |) + 7G 

Cais Wide e® iwicicnc Bo casks neas ian vecteeeton eames 32‘7 | 29°4 | — 3°3 | 53°0 |-63°4 | +104 

BN OMPOMEL, | csazecvesanerraiatiiiotectnr mer rorarGnete ae 39°2 | 38°2 | — 1°0 | 46°1 | 513 | — Some 

BUGS E Kero 8 ls fcsuceesu aie wane earn meiasens Ren tensatonees 43°0 | 42°0 | — 1:0 | 53°3 | 54:4 | + I] 

RPUVIN CAINS COM saciess se ctapenscuseadsupieonande pide soanper 46°7 | 36°3 | —10°4 | 45°0 | 62°0 | + 7:0 

Total-—Lidast LAsbrUctiOn «a. ccscesceosnccasmecocseesresannodess 40°0 | 87°95 | — 2°5 | 49°4 | 54°99 | + 5S 
Il. B. Counties of Most Instruction, being the 

South Midland Counties— 

PNA A GSMO. © «xr; Recceuacty tetcatennnltocancodaumfednbeies 30t4 | 23°95). — 6:5 1560°7 | 67:2.) +S Ome 

CORP OnE eS oc Ava i RAs lane em eaee 40°0 | 32°4 | — 7°6 | 51°8 | 64°7 | +129 

Bericsiadne 2 i.35divc eon eases honors aeertnn en overeoet 39-2 | 27°2 | —12°0 | 53°0 | 68°8 | +15 

Total— Most Tnstructionrccc..nieauswrcnapnvserpgoncoanion 35:4 | 27-2 | — 8:2.| 56°2 | 66°9 | + 10cm 

Total—South Midland and Eastern da aay 38-6 34-3 4:3 BL 58-7. + 78 

COUT Fora eons deiachane ste aaeetns Ne nena tain sea vewanee a * a ) 
Ill. Metropolitan Counties; both in the highest 

scale of Instruction. . 

AVINGL GUC SEX «cos Fs toc OSU Sete eN sta end as enniaueee 24-0 | -21°8 | —*2°2°1°53'2 | 59°5 | + Ome 

DUNO H 5. esas lun ves dtedeuntue sapere creme soamannine? 395 | 27-2\| — 5:3 | 51-0 | 57-4 | + Cae 


| 





Dotal== Nosh lnstractior ccsdcoGadnteoes aeakenngonseesredeones 25°38 1228 —,.3°O | 52°38: | 591 + 63 
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ee te well. Superior Education. Actual Number of : or Gent. Ss Seis S Es 

Comnmittals eee 3 = 2 o S 5 & 

of all HOS woaS 

portion Proportion on the Average Eueiane ape bla own | aes 

r Cent. Excess per Cent, Excess 6h the lak eo sue | peas 

of 6% of Read nor Write “S45 S283 

iminals. Criminals. “ Three Years. Wee oe theo ee =z |2s 3 z 
Deficiency Deficiency Three Years. el) - as oe 

per S23 |s8Z28 

1842 1837 | 1842 ae 1837 1942-1987 1842 “| Bot 140568 

to Cent to to Cent. to to to a) OSs $ 2883 

1844 1839. | 1844. 1839, 1844, 1839. He isddeap gs bey ee 
5°0 —10°0 6 tise — °6 | 425°67)| 406°33/+ 6:4i\—. *8i— 4°56] —12-4 
T2 — 1°6 <2 “@ $+ .* | 514°33 |. 517-00) —....°7|—15°7 (4 5 | — 9°3 
oo — 13 6 + °6 | 232°67| 193°00|/— 8°5|'4+19°3|—17°0| —26°1 
6°6 | — 4°7 “3-H sete 2°67 | GELG Sa. 23). Atos Ae B ay 
} 4°6 — 1:2 6 2 =— “4. | 806°33) 852°33 14 11°2\4 5°8)4, 597) — 4°5 
mop i293 — 3 2, 9 + <3 | 460°00|] 549°67|—32°9'|—13°4|+19°5| + 9-9 
) Ties - 7 “2 4 1266°33 |1402°00|— 4°7;— 1:7 +107 | oy 7 
woo — 2°5 oH “4 2439-00 /2518'33 — 2°2\— 2-9] + 3°2| — 6°2 
p+ Ol — 31 “5 3 | — +2 | 447°33] 500°66/415°4|+12°4)411°9] + 1:3 
) 6°6 — 7:0 <7, 76 | — +1 | 205°67| 230°67|— 4:°8)/— 6°1/4+12°1] + 2°3 
_ | 1072 | — 3°9 6 3 =~ *3 | 571-00) 669°00) + 14:0) 4+ 22°1)4+17°2} + 5:9 
| ae ee | “4 “4 woe 1 578:33 | 597-00).4 94-914 84-014 3:2) —55-9 
ee |-—-5°0- | 16 — 16 | 61°33) 60°67)+35°7/+16-1]— 1:0} — 9°5 
ee F-2, | —-2°8 6 -4 | — +2 |1863-°66|2058-00)+16°3/+19-8|/+10°4| + 2°5 

ed — 12 2 2: + 1:2 | 388°00] 421°00);—11°6|—23'4|+ 8°5 re 

2°9 — 5°3 5: fone 244°67 | 273°67|+16°2)/+ 3°4/+11°8) + 6°4 

oo — 3°9 Z| + ‘] | 249°33| 268°67|+14°0/—13°0|/+ 7°7| — 2°7 

Doms wok 6 + ‘6 | 882°00] 963°34)+ 3°0/—13°0/+ 9°2| + -9 

6°6 — 29 *4 4 2745°66 |3021°34/}4+ 12°2|+ 9:°4}+10°0| + 4°5 
18°4 — 4°] 3 3 a 2636°67 |3154°67 |—30°5 |—30°4|+19°6| + 6°9 .~ 
ey — ‘6 oy) “2 — °5 | 753°33} 739°33|— 5°4/—12°9|— 1°83] —11°3 
178 | — 3:2 | 4 : | ~ +1 [3390-00 3894-00]—24-8 |— 27-0] + 149 + 2°8 
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Neither Read nor Write. | Read or Write imperfect); 








































Proportion Proportion 
per Cent. Excesi 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. of or 
Criminals. 
Deficier 
per | 
Cent; 

















IV. North Midland and North Eastern Agri-. 
cultural Counties. 
IV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 


North Midland Counties— . 
+14 





PRSr Chore”. ccsncdiiihacgedcbrestdebamev can taebagaredes 

MPTOPSDEVE. f.ciens sce onnosnidecssdenvondden qeaemnrdomease + 121 
TPotal—-Lieast Tanstracti On vcccccssndonscccriza gests +13! 
IV. s. Counties of Most Instruction, being the i 

North Eastern Counties— 

Toimea shire” 20.966). dseenaaantoeeeeenseee + 9F 

Northamptonshire, ......4. cscs yeoarstomeneserorss: + 

RCP AIL oo vaccancckacacantddrncaateccaleamuascacneasene +32? 
Otel Gat TistrwetiOnd iic....ceedtses.naerarseatetscetanasnes + 66 
Total—North Midland and North Eastern Agri- + OF 


cultural. Cowntles — asnissereveneriacrreceven interes 


V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures. 

V..a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
PBEALOPASHING ob... csnsaccatausencavesueommienesnicsceet 
Dudkinghamshive (J. ccna iinddesatoer: 
Pieitfordshire-: 2:2..<en) RUG Lae 


rece | es | rt | 1) En | eR | RE SI 


———— ee -eeeenl eens ns 


Total Least. Tnstriiction 6 .i5..6.) IML Ls waded Bye 


V. s. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
OUNCE ESELSUITE bo cn. a sles k caus ues acum quie cuswacans 


Total—Most Instruction aii NA ak Ma heart SAS ea aes 


Total—-South Midland Agricultural Counties, 
with Domestic Manufactures ..........ccccceeesceeees 


VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agricultural 
and Mining Counties. 
VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
Stith IV ALCS che cas ecko eeiaasueusnatetecah enties xcs 
MIOTER FVCALOS. douais nicas cud hc ucderatatant ane sunawan 
INEGRINOUCRSINING, ic occisdieacectsenness Gaeececgdswans 


Total Beast Lnstriictiom ics ch iaivas cack coabisnnssstesows: 


VI. s. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
COLI WHEL cocoa doy cacass uardtacaguatdgebowitenaetaeaan 


Ce eo Oe a a 
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eee es Vine well Superior Education. Actual Number of pe 


above and below 
Committals the eerage 
| ofa 
Proportion Proportion . on the Average Boma oe wees 
per Cent. Excess per Cent. Excess OP OSS ao 


f neither 
of or of ae Of the Read nor Write 
Criminals. Criminals, Three Years. Us ue 
$ 4 Average of the 
Deficiency Deficiency Three Years. 


(2) 
per 1837 1837 | 1842 
Cent. to to 


1839. 1839, 


Per Centage of Increase or Decrease 
in the Total Number of Committals 
from 1837 to 1839 and 1842 to 1844. 

| Excess or Deficiency per Cent. in 
the Calculated Average of those 
who could neither Read nor Write 
in the two periods 1837 to 1839 and 
1842 to 1844, 


| 


eee ee | ee ce | ee ee 


+799 
569°34 | 747°67 | 3°4)— 7°2/4+31°3| +17°7 
958°34 |1347°67|4+12°9|+ 7°714+40°6| +27°7 


ere cer | ete 


+292°21+4+44°6| + 66°4| +52°9 
+ 9.1/+23°41+16°3) + 7-0 
+70°614+25°7|— 6°6| —16°0 
+39°5|4+29°71/4+14°8| + 4°7 


SS ee ee re | ee | ee | ee | eee 


+12°8}+18°0/+18°6;) + 8:8 


a a | a | | a | ce | | a | Soe | ees | emerson | eS Seen |S DEST RES 


+12°8)+18°0/+18°6| + 8:8 





+ 25°2|}+23°3/+16°9| + 6°9 


PE | ere REE | One NEEEESS Renee | TERRIERS | come | ee | tt ms | cee | esc eee | Pet as | 


pc | a a re | cm ee | cme a | a | nr | ren | ene | eee | cine 2 tm ee 





1050°00;-— 3°1)/+ 6°0/+38°0| +22-°7 
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Apprnpix II,- 





Neither Read nor Write. 
































Proportion 
per Cent 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. of 
Criminals. 
1837 1842 
to to 
1839. 1844. 
VIL. Nerthern Agricultural and Mining Counties. 
VII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
WY SSE RAOPCIAIIG os. iecicscotosercnesoaveiwaswon. 17°0 9°9 
PNG REE ECU 0. coedstenesonvenvesvegeessacduter 34°7 | 26°5 
EDITS OER a oerel ote we a a nN Sa" 7 AGS 
Potal—— Least Tistractiom ecacicrseratecsatonsee pesinaessners: ool 4 -29"5 
VII. s. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
Gita bet land. beavccescossct i rideeoasboneeosbategearas 97°3. | 28'S 
Fast Riding, with City and Ainsty ........ 34°83 | 26°3 
Northam Derian@. sidcsscecccnesautias socsedecntones? 2877 | 2670 
Total— Most Anstruetionl <.ccccc.s.sstezecmensaes) sda dte decker. 31:0 4 26°6 
er ~ Mini 
Total—Northern Agricultural and sans 39-90 | 279 
OPE TL) Re PRE R eEPE OE IN AU NERE DICH Sah MRR 
VIII. Northern and Midland Mining and 
Manufacturing Counties. 
VIII. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 
Geet eicosh ccd oneoiecs aca edeeest Mean Baa, 35°0 | 30°8 
| SONTYEE CUTE Ae a ey Re SR SNS UNR eS 39°53: || 38's 
Wrest Riding: .liscgusencbomnmregn eats aoeeceapaiet: 34°38 | 26°4 
Sa OTGSaNG: sa doccg ns casses one'pomeannsaveancane’sciesus 25°6 | 30°8 
WY ORCS eT SBAPE: ai. connacnedeoentescsnnedelncecoseveont 5 VAS ten ters Os 
Potal—= Least, TNStrwCtiOl ficsialscctecasteoscsseelenseeenenee. 35°89 41-33°7 
VIII. s. Counties of Most Instruetion :— 
Der liyerime ar manera caren 30°3 | 25°9 
CGIOUCESTCHSBING i sccscccscsdasccrdssronecohecnocrvencens 36°0 | 28°6 
WWriarrviaiekcclnne = tre sees corte sccstmeene ce ness atoncee ent 36°0 | 34°5 
Ticieestere Wire P-. Soncaccdecsenssectusoetsancnersvanse 27°7 | 28:0 
INGUMZ RAE Thiet Mic. ccnaesnnteas thebe potdenstsenat 34°9 | 31°2 
Total—=M ost Lnstrucbions (icc, Weve Moet Sordeeccueueoe 34°71 | 30°3 
pe North Midland Mining and sis ies Sains? 35-3 | 39-6 
OUNMNGIES HT orkd cr scaeaaheectieecantecben ee tonesuieeteen ener cals 
Hneland and WW ales. sch cubssscseccspeecuesmtaenetasnrsnasge as 34°4 | 31°3 















































Excess 
or 
Deficiency 
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ye s. 
wa tr 
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ie 
ANS 


| 
em OFC = 
On » b& bo 


— 31 








Read or Write imperfectly, 








Proportion 
per Cent. Excess 
of on 
Criminals. 
Deficiency 
1937 | 1842 PS 
to to Cent, 
1839. 1844. “ 
73°4 | 80°2 | + 6m 
58°1 672 + 9 
60°7 1 61°0 + % 
60°6 | 64°9 + 4:3 








55°8 





57°9 





On en or oF on 
TIOUUNHA 
15 DOO => 





55°2 





Or Or Or Or DD 
Or Ww Om © 
Or os StS 





56°5 





55°7 





94°1 














56°41 + 5s8 
67°2 + 93 
70°0 +1258 





66°6 +10°8 








65°8 | + 79 
64°0 | + 7 
55°11 + 2a 
67°3 + 99 
55°8 — 2:1 
59°6 | + 19 





59°1 | + 3@ 











78 ae 
66°3 +10°3 
58°2 | — 2a 
59°6 + 66 
62°6 + 76 
61°5 + 56 
59°9 + 42 





59°8 | + 57. 
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ntinued. 
Read and Write well. Superior Education. etuak NWaer ot Zee e334 ree 
above and below | S87 | 50°.8 
Committals the AN eee a ES Os en 
Proportion Proportion on the Average Pagans and Wales Soe ns 
"per Cent, Excess per Cent. Excess re evn eee ee 
of of Read nor Write SE S ce ag 
Criminals. = Criminals. td Three Years. Ree esate Bee ogee 
Deficiency Deficiency Three Years. Se A Oe a 
a a wot | noses 
1837 | 1842 PSF 1837 | 1942 ie 1837 | 1842 | 1837 | 1942 | BO | GS es 
to to Cent. to to Cent. to to to to e = 3 g & A - st 
830, | 1844. 1839. | 1844. 1839, | 1844, | 1829. | eae 
me) 74 |} = 10 | 12 |. 25 | 1-3 | 27°67) © 27:23/—50°9 |— 68-4) =) 1-2) S1T-1 
6:1 57 | — °4 Lt 6 | — °5 | 153°00} 236°00)+ -9}|—15°4)+54°2]| +43:2 
4°6 4°6 “lL | + cl | 145°33} 254°00;+ °9/+ 9°8)+74°8] +63°9 
56 D2 | = A Wi "4 | — +3 | 326°00}] 517°33\— 3°6|— 6:°0}+58°7)| + 47-6 
wo | 14°38 | — 7-2 ae ee a 111°67| 9 81°67|—20°7|— 7°7|—26°8} —29°4 
6°71 a8 |} — °3 1-2 7 | — °5 | 175:00| 269°33/+ 1°3)—15°9/4+53°9! +42°9 
3°D 3°5 | —10°0 6 5 | — 1 | 120°33} 211°33)/—16°4|—17°0) + 75°6| +57-2 
25 | 631— 62] -7 | +3 | — -2 | 407-00] 562:33/— 9:8/—15-1/+38-1/ 427-8 
9°3 oS | = 3°7 6 5 | — +1 | 733°00\1079'66|— 7°0|—10°6/+47°3| +36°7 
6°8 4°] | — 2°7 1°4 Vl | — °3 | 532°67) 797°67)+ 1°7|— 1°5/+49°8) + 36-2 
15 6°2 | — 1°3 1°4 "4 | — 1:0 /2140°00/2861°33 | + 14°8 | + 22°6|+33°7| +20°4 
6°2 Sa coe ee) ie? 6 | — °6 | 864°34/1333°00/4+ 1°2)—15°5/4+ 54:2) +43-2 
ort |.12°5 | — 3°6 *4 9 |} + °S | 730°00} 994°33|/—25°5|— 1°6|+ 36:2) +23°7 
3°9 ad [im °4 *6 6 369°33| 532°67|+10°0)+16°0|+44°2) +31°3 
eae} 6°5..|.— 18 i 7 4636°34 6519°00|+ 4°2/+ 7°5/+40°6; +27°8 
6 20 j*+ 3:4 “1 3 | + °2 | 217°67| 276°67 |—11°7|—17°2 | + 27:1) +16°7 
bir 4°38 | — 2:9 °3 3 B. 809°33| 955°33)/+ 4°8;— 84)/4+18°0) + 7:1 
O20.) -11:le|.+ 3-1 *4 12 | + +8 | 710°33| 829°67/+ 4°5/+10°3|+16°8) + 6°0 
ime \-12°3.) — 7:0 me "lL | + *1 | 352°00) 434°00;—19°5 |—10°5 | + 23:3} +12°4 
Oe7 61 | — 3°6 "4 ‘1 |} — °3 | 251°00|) 310°67)+ 1°5)— +1)+23°7| +13°0 
91 Cl ss LA “3 “De ee 2 2340°33 2806°34 — ‘*8)/— 3:1/4+19°9|} + 9°] 

ona aoe Gy is fain ee 
8°5 6-9 ; — 1:6 5 6 | + ‘1 (6976°67 9325°34)/+ 2°5)+ 4:4] 33°6) +21°] 
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Neither Read nor Write. | Read or Write imperfectly, 




























































































Proportion Proportion 
per Cent. Excess per Cent. || Excess 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. of a of or 
Criminals, Criminals. , 
Deficiency Deficiency 
R yesg | iedgedt (PA 1842 | 1845 ae 
to to Cent, to to Cent. 
1844, 1847. 1844, 1847. 
I. Southern Agricultural and Maritime Counties 
I. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— | 
Srigees 20D. RA... MP REk. cone: 31-0 | 27-9.| ~ 3:1 | 64:0 | 67-7 | + 3-7 
EAMES ye sarcmereoniet iniomnnednipvingieniamnntieamneguasbet 96:4 | 30°51. + 4:1. |'65°7 | 63°38 | — Tae 
NDOPSOb | Alene ifs woe eeet-l a. Lee: 37:3 |.38°5-| — 88 |:53°6 | 55°2 (~+4 am 
Total— Least ImstructiOMt,.!...0.csfeovscsseesssedearnnnacscaes 30°0 | 30°2 | + -2 | 63°0 | 63°5 | + om 
I. s. Counties of Most Instruction :— 
GIG 101 4E FE vee g Sho dea. ojos) MaMa POMEL 33:1 |.35°9.| + 2:8 | 62:1 | 57-4 | — 4m 
Deyoushird | i). i0A ln LS Ee. ga: 97:1 |.38°0-| + 8:9 |, 59°5. | 55°01) + Oa 
Totals Most Instrietion |.24.. oni fa-Rod Hae: 30:7 1.345.) + 3:8 | G21 | 56°24 — 4am 
ae Agricultural and Orders 3o-4 | 32:5.| + 21 | 61-9 | 59-7 | — 22 
OULU ITH OS: Roxen Sok deb cdea Bander sasecmencnce Bookcamadanacn sédadncuaaG | 
“II. South Midland and Eastern Agricultural one: 
Counties. 


TI. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
Eastern Counties— 



































SETI CLES: Sees Seimei eae eet, peek erro. 26 -O | 39-9 | = 293 1155s4 1-O9"5 4 4°) 

COAG ins tigi taper aruarseanace seamen es 99-4 | 29-5 | + -1 | 63°4 | 66°0 | + 2°6 
PNG eee cass: bosoancenncssenano>aeusaens achet tei 38°2 | 40°5 4 93 158s 1-492 — 21 

TCE SE es ays SRE Pee BR ie tell corey ds 9 tee Melo: 42°0 | 41°1 =. =*Q (|) 5454 1"5a°9 — % | 
MeO UNG Osi rot oc sto s<hgnann-aadan? +f seatancuias 36°3 | 26-7 | —10°4 | 62°0 | 70°5 + 8°5 

Total (east LMStPUCELOM:. ,...0:..50:hopassusanaceet qounerasares ee | ae | ee re oa + Ort 

II. s. Counties of Most Instruction, being the | | 

South Midland Counties— 

Saal etait sun ox cb aac Seqcs ibaig ct Sogaer chum oenapes 9S-O. 198m | a -34 11672 1-680. | ae 

Grea GEOG eee ag ae RR linn Ry A eo te 39-4 [30-4 | 4 2:0 | 64°7 |*64°7 wa 

PeeWee tie + denote Seach aoe nes testenctionsente 27-2 | 33-0 | + 5°8 | 68°8 | 62°4 | — 64 . 

a eee 

TT Otal—WGst TmStPChTOD [oto cerns teasetece ur eecev camera tears ZF] 1°28") + 9 | 66°9 | 656 | — 1°3 | 











Total—South Midland and Eastern Agricultural : : : : : ; : 
COUT Leah a tok ere ade tonsstanss Wareeane eee ee } S43 |, 34-2.) + “pl [Bf | OBO. He 








III. Metropolitan Counties; both in the Highest ¢ 
Scale of Instruction. 


EVES alee ee csiisierdirncsduboeneinectice be catetesheaettuie samp uence ANTE a PEAS SQ + 
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e4. ages 

tead and Write well. Superior Education. Actual Number of Bee sea | ae a 
above and below | S27 | 627.3 

—]} Commnitials mis eres ea pena 

roportion Proportion on the Average oe ena oe aS 3 
er Cent. Excess per Cent. Excess of the neither Sq | beee 
| of of Read nor Write oes cay gs 
riminals. is Criminals. Lig Three Years. | averse st the | “B® |esee 
Deficiency Deficiency Three Years. ods [Asses 
a : Sane ina © gure te Canremnen rerun ee 

2 | 1845 POF 1842 | 1845 Pep issa | 1945 | 1942 | 1945 | #22 | 68ee 
S| ot | cont. | to | to | cent. | to | t | to | to | O88 |Feaeg 
4, | 184 1844. | 1847. reae)|ovaeazel | neds, Lneaze | SEF yer PF 
mee eae Ges) ae ‘LE } + 01 |:406-33 | 379°00|—. -8|—.7-4|= 6°7| —10°8 
2 50 | — 2:2 “Z a cee 517°00 | 539°33 |—15:7)-+.1:2)+ 4:3} + 1:0 
o-7-10°3 | + 18 6 1:0 | + °4 | 193-00 | 210°33 |+19°3|}+10°9|}+ 9°0| + 6°4 
6 5°7 “9 "4 6 | + +2 41116°33)1128°66)— 4°3;— *1)/+. 1:1) — 2°4 
6 OF ee. 15 2 6 | + °4 | 852°33 | 684°00 |+ 5°8)+19°0|—19°7| —22°3 
fee. 1io | — (14 °O 3) ae 549°67 | 605°33 |—13°4/+ 9°1)+10°1| + 5:8 
8 877 Jet .°9 °4 > | + ‘1 {1402-00 |1289°33}— 1°7|+14°4/— 8°0| —11°2 
6) 7°3 set “4 Bb | + °1 |2518°33 |2417°99 |— Pe A Se rh vgs 
‘I 70 |) — 21 ‘3 6 | + +3 | 500°66 | 386°00 |+12°4)/+ 8°9)—22°9| —25°3 
"6 4°0 | — 2°6 6 5 | — °1 | 230°67 | 224:00 |— 6G1/— 2°2)/— 2:1) — 7:3 
a} 10-2 on *3 ‘1 | — +2 | 669°00 | 583°00 | + 22°1/+34°0}—12°8| —16°L 
‘2 4°72 | + 1:0 4 ‘8 | + °4 | 597-00 | 510-00 | + 34:0|+36°1|—14:5| —17°6 
F 2°38) + 14 60°67 | 71°00 |+16°1)/—11°6/4+17°0| —13°2 
Z, (i ee are | *4 3 + ‘1 |2058°00/1774:00}+19°8/+ 2°8;—13°8}; —16°9 
sf S72 ji +. °5 [22 3 | — °9 | 421°00 | 373°00 |—23°4 |—22°0|—11°4| —14°6 
o 47 | + 1:8 aed Butads  °2 73°67 | 236°00 |}+ 3°4/4+ °6/—13°7| —15°5 
o AS | + °4 4 3 | + ‘2 | 268°67 | 237:00 |—13°0/+ 9°5|—11°7| —11°5 
3| 61] + 8-| 6 | -2| — °4.| 963-34] 846-00 |—13-0/— 6-8/—12-2! —14-0. 
6 65) — °1 °4 “4 sant 3021°34|2620°00|+ 9°4|+13°2|—13°2| —16°0 
4 | 16°3.|,— 21 3 "lL | — +2 13154°67 |3620°00!}—30°4 |—22°0}+14°7| +12°9 
ae) 13°72.) — 2:0 "2 3 | + ‘1 | 739°33| 828°00|—12°9 |—20°2/4+12°0] + 7:9 
come} 15°77 | — 271 ‘o "2 | — +1 |3894°00 |4448-00|—27:0|/—21°6/+14°2) +11°9 
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Proportion Proportion 
per Cent: Excess per Cent. Excess 
DISTRICTS AND COUNTIES. of or of OF 
Criminals. Criminals. 
Deficiency Deficient 
1842 | 1845 “—e 1e42 | 1945 | Oe 
to to Cent. to to Cent,, 


1844. 1847, 1844. 1847. 

















IV. North Midland and North Eastern Agri- 
cultural Counties. 
IV. a. Counties of Least Instruction, being the 
North Midland Counties— 


































































































LERELOU.  tccstecan too vccncteean lettooen ioasatede ote 41:0 | 46°7 + 5°7 | 57°5. | -52°4 — 5: 
MHEOPSHITE!, ..1.ccsuissnnows ene sn i Se EN 38°6 | 38°6 i 58°7 | 60°4 1 + Hy 
Total—Least Instraction weiss sewsseimssesseasccesessses 39°4 | 42:1. |-+ 2:71 58°3.-1.570 | — 2 
IV. s. Counties of Most Instruction, being the i 3 | 
North Eastern Counties— 
aie olias anise aha ees eae cone 25°5 | 29°44} + 3°9 | 67-2 | 63-1 | — 4 
Northam toms hineyc.c..ctvcsncseseuccb entra vevens 34°7 | 32°0 | — 2°7 | 58-4 | 63°7 | + Git 
HCL AMEL s,s, congo wasesamoardasatoute ca un Micttete a 30°1 | 37:0 + 69 156°0. 1 63°06 + 7 
otal NOS’ LSE WCUIOM NL, oc. cedsssavervsonessrcoche eveceten. 29°0 |°30°8 | + 1°38 | 63°5 | 63°3 |.— ma 
Total—North Midland and North Eastern aay 33°7 | 35-0 1 + 1:3 | 61-2 | 61-0-| — oe 
Cultural, COWMMCS orc cd vn cccavoncecssavnonks ite cue ceaak aa is j 
V. South Midland Agricultural Counties, with 
Domestic Manufactures. 
VY. A. Counties of Least Instruction— 
BCC TORUSIING 54. rasecdetas evecovesnctacsbwosoarak sone 45°3 | 38°9 | — 3°6 | 53°38 | 60°9 | + 7am 
Buekme hamsbire- 2.5. 00:./92 aeek....0tesen 38°7 | 34°6 | — 4:1 | 55-4 |-60°) | + Gy 
PVeUtEOrds ire | 2) ih ..cises Mae Oherct pan ees 39°3 | 39°9 | + “6 | 56:4 | 47°6 | — Sel 
Totale<Teast: Instruction .005c.40). 0 ccsntliicces 40°6 1237°5¢ | = .3°1>) | bSe4. 12560 
V. s. Counties of Most Instruction:— ee, Sa 
GOMMELSCESINE  icccsenczscsutosssocosounsrevanesremoe 30°9 | 35°4 | = 1°> 12542 7 oie 
Motal—— NOSE POSEUCHROI .cccsccssccdeocscas scceersnnenneevcder 96°9 | Sad) = 15 42 - oie 
Total—South Midland Agricultural Counties : ; Oe Se 
with Domestic Manufactures ...........cccceeceseee: } 2B 8 | 305 se 2} | 28 ae 9 
VI. Western (and chiefly Celtic) Agricultural 





and Mining Counties. 
VI. a. Counties of Least Instruction :— 





















































South Wales ...........0... A RpalecAlec no Bess ache he 36-4.) 324" | = 4-0 1566 8 
INGOT VV IOS: cdi cus cavivas RatscensaacessMeuseneateae 40°9 36°60 (= 4:3. 125o"°S: | 5S 
Monmouthehive..o.0. sn hte Moa 26°0 | 22°71 | — 3°9 | 590 |.67°3 
Total— Least TnstrineHOn sicicssccocoshos ccviesnomidoess aenneent af°9° 1) 30°38 451 569" 605 
VI. s. Counties of Most Instruction :— yy am = 
MORE Oa cont cictn anche one ten eeetaee ee aerate 2720. 17333 + 6°3 | 67°3 | 60:2 
Total=—Most Instruction 4..0.0ccacccboccatevecdeccdscssocsact 2770-4 Gao. | Se Oe og 3 1) OO 
Total—Western Agricultural and Mining Counties| 33°1 | 31°5 | — 1:6 | 59°3 | 60-4 | + II 
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Proportion 2's ne A oe 8 

Actual Number of per Cent. gee | ese. 
- above and below isle aaeena es 
Committals the Average QS joes 

En tnd sod Walks 503 sf28 

ce ne Cee of tyes ae could ope eas 
one Read nor Write 5 1 & 3 2 & 3 

Three Years. Aebeee of the rate e258 F 
Three ne. os2 Ae ou 

isa | 1945 | 1s42 | 195 | BS% | 25308 
to to to to wee | ofeae 
1844. Vaz) |) ISH. | 3647 ee 
198°33 | 157°00 | +31°2|+54°7 |—20°8} —23°5 
401°67 | 206°33 | + 23°5 | + 27°8|—48°6} —49°8 
600°00 | 363°33 | + 26°1 | +39°5 |—39°4| —41°0 
444°67 | 35300 |—18°4|— 2°4/—20°6) —21°5 
271°00 | 231°67|+10°9|/+ 6:°0)—14°5| —16-2 
32°00 | 27°00}— 3°7)+18°5|—15°6] —16°0 
747°67 | 611°67 |— 7°2)/+ 1°8)/—18°2| —19°3 
1347°67 | 975°00 |+ 7°7|+15°9|—27°6) —29°1 
183°67 | 154:00 |} + 44°6|+29°0;—16°1} —19°0 
266°33 | 272°00]+23°4/+14°7/+ 2:1] — 2°0 
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207°33 | 180°33 |—16°9 |—26°7|—13:0| —14-0 
83200 | 705-99 |+11°5/+ 2:1)/—15°1| —12°6 
218°00 | 228°67 |—13°4/+10°4/+ 4:9] + 3:2 
218°00 | 228°67 |—13°4/}+10°4/+ 4:9] + 3°2 
1050°00| 934°66 | + 6°0/+ 4°2/—10°9} — 9-1 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


STATE OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
THE YEAR 1848. 


“THE Quarterly Returns are obtained from 117 Districts, sub-divided into 582 
Sub-Districts. Thirty-six Districts are in the Metropolis, and the remaining 81 
comprise, with some agricultural Districts, the principal towns and cities of England. 
The population was 6,612,958 in 1841.”’ 

It is gratifying to observe a very remarkable improvement in the state of the 
public health. The number of deaths registered in the three months ending June 
30th, was 46,552; which is less by 11,158 than were registered in the winter quarter 
of the present year, and less by 5,033 than were registered in the corresponding 
quarter ending the last day of June, 1847. The mortality of the country, after 
having been excessively high during the latter half of the year 1846, the whole of 
1847, and the first quarter of 1848, is now little above the average of the nine years 
1839—47. The mortality, however, is still much higher than it was in the spring 
quarter (April, May, and June,) of 1844, when the number of deaths was only 
38,977; which, taking the increase of population into account, implies a lower rate 
of mortality than has been experienced in the spring season of any other year. The 
changes in the mortality of the parts of the country making the returns may be traced 
in the subjoined tables. 
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Deaths Registered in each of the Four Quarters of the Nine Years 1839—1847, and 
in the Two First Quarters of the Year 1848, in 117 of the Districts of England 
and Wales. 
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In London the deaths in the quarter were 12,945; the deaths in the preceding 
quarter were 16,455; in the quarter ending December, 1847, when influenza pre- 
vailed, 19,605. Influenza has almost disappeared; it was the cause of death in only 
50 cases during the 13 weeks ending in June. Small-pox was fatal to 381 persons 
in London; measles to 306; scarlatina to 816; hooping-cough to 449; purpura and 
scurvy to 12; typhus to 882; erysipelas to 129. Small-pox, scarlatina, and typhus 
were prevailing epidemics in London. Scarlatina in one week destroyed 107 lives. 
Typhus was at a maximum (1,279) in the last quarter of the year 1847; it is now 
declining; but it is invariably longer in the epidemic form than other diseases of the 
class. The diseases of the Tubercular class—namely, scrofula, tabes, consumption, 
and hydrocephalus, fluctuate very little; to them 2,640 deaths were ascribed in the 
June quarter of 1841, and 2,403 in the June quarter of 1848; which were the 
highest and lowest numbers returned in the 8 years 1841—8. Diseases of the lungs 
declined rapidly; they were the cause of 176 deaths in the first week, of 76 deaths in 
the last week of the quarter. 

The improvement in the health of Liverpool is remarkable; while there were 
4,809 deaths in the June quarter, 1847, there were only 1,907 deaths in the June 
quarter of 1848. In Manchester, Birmingham, and Leeds, there has also been some 
improvement. 

Small-pox, and scarlatina, have been the prevailing epidemics throughout the 
country. 

The Registrar of the eastern sub-district of Bolton, says:— 

** The malignant fevers which have been so prevalent here have almost vanished, 
and the number of deaths continues to diminish. The town generally appears to be 
in a healthy state. A fall in the price of provisions has probably had a favourable 
effect.”’ 

The Registrar of Wigan, after observing that thereisa great decrease in the deaths, 
says :— 

‘This result may be attributed in a great measure to the decrease in the influx of 
Irish vagrants who brought disease with them into the town.”’ 

The Registrar of St. George, Manchester, says :— 

** Typhus, so prevalent during the last 15 months, has considerably abated. The 
poor people in the district are now more employed and better fed. This may account 
for the decline of fever, and consequent decrease of mortality.’ 

The Registrar of Market Street, Manchester, makes a similar statement :— 

‘In the Workhouse, New Bridge Street, 82 deaths were registered. In the cor- 
responding quarter of last year, 199 deaths were recorded in that establishment. The 
almost universal want of employment amongst the labouring population and the high 
price of food occasioned severe privation, and no doubt greatly induced the spread of 
disease, and augmented the number of workhouse inmates at that period. At the 
fever hospital, Long Millgate, only 27 deaths have taken place, and the fever cases 
are so few, that the hospital is at this time entirely closed. During the quarter just 
ended, 52 persons died in the Royal Infirmary, on 24 of whom inquests were holden. 
Upon the whole, the district may be pronounced healthy in an unusual degree, the 
number of deaths being fewer than in any preceding quarter for a lengthened 
period.”’ 

The deaths in London from diarrhoea, dysentery, and cholera, were 11, 23, 13, and 
14, in the first four weeks: 27, 31, 37, and 51 in the last four weeks of the quarter. 
The mortality from these diseases is somewhat higher than it was in the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1847. The deaths ascribed to cholera in the June quarter of the eight 
years 1841—8, were, 1, 7, 8, 9, 2, 9, 4, 17; in the last year therefore, though the 
deaths are not numerous, there is a slight excess. 

These three diseases are always most common in the three months, of July, 
August, and September, when the temperature is highest. The popular error which 
ascribes them to fruit was referred to last year. That it is an error is established by 
the fatality of these diseases to infants at the breast, to the aged, to persons in prison 
and public institutions who procure no fruit, and by many such facts as those reported 
about the middle of the last century, by Sir John Pringle, in his classical account of 
the diseases of the campaign in Germany. Fruit, potatoes, and green vegetables are 
essential parts of the food of man; and it is only when taken to excess, that like 
‘other articles of diet, they disorder the stomach. 

There is as yet in England no trace of the epidemic of cholera which is ravaging 
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Russia, from Moscow to St. Petersburgh, and ascending the Danube. It raged 
in the summer of 1831, seventeen years:ago, at St. Petersburgh, reached Sunderland 
in October, London in February, 1832, Paris in March of the same year. Whether 
it will pursue the same course now, travel at the same rate, and be less or more fatal, 
must depend on a variety of circumstances. If the visitation cannot be arrested, it 
is greatly to be wished that it should be deferred; for though enlightened communi- 
ties have before been too much in the habit of postponing sanatory arrangements, 
and only commencing them when the plague is actually destroying them,—which is 
very like admitting the enemy within the city walls and then putting the fortifica- 
tions in repair—it is certain that the great capitals of the Continent were never ina 
worse condition to withstand an epidemic, than they are at the present time. 

That much remains to be done in English towns is evident from what is observed 
in London. It is one of the best established truths in medical science—confirmed 
by the experience of the army, the navy, the prisons, the town and country districts 
of England, that pure water and pure air are necessaries of life; and in the supply of 
these, London, though in a much better position than other places, is still deficient. 
The vestry of St. Marylebone, the largest and wealthiest parish in London, to which 
we last year called attention, subsequently appointed a committee to inquire into the 
condition of their constituents. The committee drew up a valuable report in which 
they state among other things that :—‘* There are 583 streets or ways in the parish 
of St. Marylebone,’’—and though formerly sceptical, and not very well informed, 
their information is now satisfactory and complete—‘‘ Your committee have through 
the parish surveyor obtained now for the first time a complete knowledge of the state 
of the sewers of this great parish, and they are compelled to declare that it is mani- 
festly insufficient for the wants of the locality, no fewer than one hundred and ninety- 
one streets or ways in the parish being wholly without proper sewerage, and a great 
portion of the remainder defective or incomplete.**** Your committee have to 
report another nuisance of a most pestilential character, over which they have not 
the slightest control, viz :—the gully holes opening into the sewers. Of these, there 
are no less than 2,732 in the parish, and your committee feel that the number of 
these pest-holes has been increased, as the streets were built without the smallest 
reference to their previous situation and requirement, and without any regard to 
their noxious effect.”’ There does not, in fact, appear to be any valid reason why 
these ‘‘ gully holes’’ should open under the noses of the people; when the gases 
generated inevitably in the present sewers may be so easily carried up the sides of the 
chimneys, over the houses into the smoke. The committee accounts for this state of 
things in its own way :—‘‘ It must be attributed entirely to the fact, that the rate- 
payers have no voice at the Board of Commissioners of Sewers.’? The water supply 
is pronounced defective; the water is only ‘‘on’’ for about an hour three days a 
week. The Report says:—‘‘The West Middlesex Company, who brought their 
water into the parish under the express pretence of defeating monopoly, of giving a 
cheaper and purer supply, after a few years entered into an agreement with the other 
companies, parcelled out the metropolis into districts, and placed the whole commu- 
nity at the mercy of this giant monopoly, both as regards supply and price*.’’ It is 
always so: the supply of water is a thing in which there can be no permanent 
competition. 

The committee throws all the blame which the sewers and water-supply suggest, 
on other bodies; the vestry has the control of the ‘‘ dust’’ and cleansing. This, 
though touched tenderly by the committee, is admitted to be in an unsatisfactory 
condition. 

‘‘ Regarding the removal of the dust. Your committee find, in many places 
through the parish, accumulation of dust in the yards and cellars of the houses, and 
there is a very general complaint of the dustmen refusing to remove the same unless 
they are paid for so doing.’’? For ‘‘ dust’’ which is innoxious, read, the refuse of the. 
kitchen, and all varieties of putrefying vegetable and animal matter: which were 
then only removed when paid for in some way or the other; and are even now never 
removed at all, but at the request of the inhabitants, who in the worst parts are not 
very intolerant of dirt. 

These facts are not adduced to throw any special censure on the vestry of St. 


* A Report of Committee of the Vestry of St. Marylebone, on the Sanatory 
Condition of the Parish, pp. 7, 8, 9. 
VOL, XI. PART IV. IZ 
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Marylebone ; whe, as well as their officers, have, since the report of their committee, 
evinced a laudable anxiety to do their duty to the constituency, and to improve the 
health of the district. The report of Marylebone exhibits a fair specimen of the 
condition of London; and must undeceive those who suppose that the houses are 
drained—or that the rich and middle classes, to say nothing of the poor of London, 
are adequately supplied with the means of cleanliness, and enjoy the benefit of a 
pure salubrious air. Other towns in England are comparatively in a worse condi- 
tion; the continental cities are still more insalubrious; and judging from the analogy 
of the last epidemic they will suffer much more than London; but it is little satisfac- 
tion to the inhabitants of London to run the risk of dying by thousands, while their 
neighbours die by tens of thousands—when they know that the danger to their health 
and lives may be diminished to a great extent, by simple and obvious precautions. 
It may be a difficult, but it is assuredly not an impossible problem in engineering— 
to supply every house in London with abundance of pure water—and to remove all 
dirt by scavengers and sweet drains. And these simple arrangements would render 
it possible for the population to be cleanly”. 

A part of the mortality which men experience in early life is perlaps inevitable: 
but this natural mortality cannot exceed the mortality in some of the districts of 
England, comparatively healthy, where parts of the population are exposed to priva- 
tion and injuries of various kinds. Now, in parts of Surrey and Devonshire, about 
3 or 4 in 10 children under 5 years of age die annually; in Lewisham, the healthiest 
district of London, the annual mortality is 4, and 5 in 10 annually; in nearly 
every district of London the mortality of children is double the mortality in the 
country; in many districts the mortality is triple the mortality which some persons 
may consider natural to mankind. Of 1,000 men between the ages of 45 and 55, 
living in a healthy district of England, about 12 die annually; in nine districts of 
London the annual deaths among the same number of men at the same age varies 
from 30 to 33. 

For nearly ten years facts of this kind have year after year been submitted to the 
public by this office. And that their practical effect: might not be entirely lost— 
instead of giving the bare facts, or leaving the results enveloped in figures, their 
nature and bearing have been expressed in plain, and sometimes, perhaps, strong 
language; which those commissioners, vestries, and corporations, who happen to 
have been offended, will now think excusable. For if they have any regret, it will 
not be that their attention has been directed tg sanatory improvements; but that 
whole communities, whose fate they have to a certain extent held in their hands—are 
now living in uncleansed houses—along streets one-third of which are not drained— 
crowded in fevered cities—while that dark destroying cloud that arose in Asia is 
looming over Europe. 

It is not easy to determine from the vague terms employed in the letters and 
papers from St. Petersburgh, whether cholera is now more or less fatal than it was in 
the former epidemic, which began on June 14, 1831, and ended in April, 1832; 
attacked 13,905 persons, and was fatal to 9,696!in that city. The deaths in Peters- 
burgh up to July 12th of the present year were 7,623. This would imply a much 
higher mortality than that experienced in the first epidemic. Little dependence how- 
ever can be placed upon returns, or upon anything else, commenced in the midst of 
the consternation an epidemic occasions. It is highly desirable that all the great cities 
in Europe should publish at all times such weekly statements of the mortality, and 
causes of death as now appear in London. They should be commenced before any 
epidemic breaks out. Such tables have been published, however imperfectly, in London 
ever siace the reign of Queen Elizabeth; and were begun at the suggestion of the 
able statesmen by whom she was surrounded. When simultaneous observations are 
yoworded on an extended scale, it will be possible, with the assistance of a body of 
trained Health-Officers, to determine the singular laws which regulate the diffusion 
ef zymotic diseases. 


* For some sound practical suggestions in reference to cholera, see the Posteript 
to the Report on the Capabilities of the Metropolitan Workhouses for the Reception 
and Treatment of cholera cases. 
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MORTALITY OF THE COUNTRY. 


Quarterly Table of the Mortality in 117 of the Districts of England (including the 
Principal Towns), showing the Number of Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending 


June of the Four Years 1845-46-47-48. 
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— | ——_- | ——_- = West Derb 
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BVv: GOMES sete. <5 34,150 ly2 129 135 LOO WEB ALY) 24.505 ss 77,496 436 531 626 529 
ssh! s axis <isie.«-st 19,701 8A 11 SU Gerth Takeo ae os en ce 97,519 643 689 812 709 
Northampton . 28,103 251 156 176 BEY WONM Gam. 5 be iis 66,082 358 654 668 436 
Bedhord. 2. vee < 31,767 180 158 231 249 || Prescott ...... 43,739 234 284 474 241 
Cambridge 24,453 147 125 195 126 || Choriton ...... 93,736 647 709 707 837 
—_-—_|- - ~-|——— -|| Manchester....| !92,408 | 1,324 | J,611 | 2,362 | 1,746 
MORAY Avie. ate 155,225 989 790 961 930 WeS@iond, an) jas. 70,228 445 439 509 683 
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y poeta 2 2 Se | ee ; js “ : 
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* The mortality of the districts of Wandsworth and Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, is included in 
the above table, in each of the four years, though the deaths in Wandsworth did not appearinthe Weekly Metro- 
politan Returns till 1844; northose of Lewisham and Hampstead till 1847. 

+ The last quarter for the London returns ended July 1, 1848. 

t The former district of Ashton is now divided into Ashton and Oldham, both included in the present return. 

§ The former district of Leeds is now divided into Leeds and Hunslet, both included in the presentreturn, 

| fhe retnrn for the sub-district of Whitford (Holyweil) has not been received this quarter; the average of 
the four preceding June quarters has been substituted, ; 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending June of the Four Years, 1845-46—47-48, 
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Nephria (or | 32 
Pe Sma ROx fees cist 246 87} 181} 381 Bright’s Disease) j| °° IK oF 
Measles yc feces 6 es 322 | 163 | 277'| 306 Ischuria 2. J22 783 ae 2 2 3 
Scarlatinas cuca ncts 901 177 | 174}. 816 Diabetessee: «5.262. if 2) 7h 10 
Hooping Cough ....| 463 | 545 | 392 | 449 Stowe och... ores 10 7 13 f) 
Croup ele. ose 83 | 67 | 50} 80 CV Stti soe. 5 kee 5 ll 7 10 
Phrusiny ei sees. 45 40 25 49 Stricture of Urethra} 12 8 I 21 
Diagnose. ce sees ss ae 84 | 153 | 202] 239 Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| 87 85 | 104 59 
PI VISEMILCL Yi icisjereie + eters 17 18 39 41 PX. Parameniay:....0. s. ] 4 4 3 
Chrolenarne sets ss 2 9 4 17 Ovarian Dropsy .... 8 15 20 8 
Tnlmewdza ob. co..+65 ll 21 23 50 Childbirth,seeMetria] 104] 102] 102 63 
Purpura and Scurvy 4 9.88 12 Dis. of Uterus, &c...} 87} 87] 51 38 
SUS GEE obi eiie «61s 3 8 1) 10 Dina Wile ON Gay Cen RnR ge 2 2 4 
Remittent Fever.... 7 27 16 29 Rheumatism ...... 3] 79 84 59 
Infantile Fever$.... 4 22 10 7 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 52 03 73 37 
SR yipinvigne tee \aseid ee 808.| 3864 | 568} 882 || XI. Carbuncle.......... 3 ds 3 6 
Metria, or Puer- Phlegmon?.).o.ce. > 2 6 7. 5 
peral Fever, see| 60 Disease of Skin, &c. 11 9 12 10 
Childbirtheeen.. XVII. Intemperance...... 15 20 13 12 
Rheumatic Fever, tj‘ 12 Privatioiy, ...- ase 3 6 12 5 
see Rheumatism J] °° ay ce G Want of Breast 
TV SIPClaSes mie aes siels 80 78} 107 | 129 Milk, see Privat 32 
Sy Plasterers rerssielaie 13 30 33 3] tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, 1 2 1 11 Neglectitaesocpin et ae os fe 2 
see Mortification J Cold, see Privation.. ae si ae 
Hydrophobia ...... ha oe a ve POISON. siete ss sae er 30 
If. Hemorrhage ...... 39 46 §2 45 Burns and Scalds.. 4] 
IDHOUEN Wabicocone ad 383 | 172) 216] 190 Hanging, &c. .... 42 
IND SGEES: eh nraineccsrser 15 16 1] IY Drowning™ ... 20.5 311 | 4171 370 73 
MC Shes siacvia eats serevae 4 12 24 8 Fractures and Con- we 138 
istulan nets cleats 5 9) 5 7 PUSTONS eras ees 
Mortification ...... 60} 34] 29] 52 WOU D0 oo 30 
earcer rrr 153 | 191) 197 1 224 Other Violence.... 10 
Gout. sesoueeh, st 15 16 14 15 Causes not specified| 36 36 | 30 68 








* The mortality of the district of Lewisham, and sub-district of Hampstead, was included in the Metro- 
politan returns at the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for previous years are 
not contained in the above table. In the quarters ending June they were respectively (1840) 17}, (1841) 
172, (1842) 128, (1843) 127, (1844) 126, (1845) 157, (1846) 152. 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms,such as 
‘found dead,?? “natural causes,” &c., &c. 

+ In the years previous to 1848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever’? were classed together, The former is 
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REMARKS ON THE WEATHER DURING THE QUARTER ENDING 
JUNE 30th, 1848. 


By James Guarsuur, Esa., of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. 


Tue weather during the first month of this Quarter was a continuance of the 
wet weather of the two preceding months; that during May was extremely 
fine; and that in the month of June was changeable, wet, and dull. Till 
April 5 the daily temperatures of the air exceeded the averages of the same 
days of seven previous years by 11°9, 12°8, 15°6, 16°1, and 7°2; on the 6th it 
was below the average and for the most part continued below till May 2, at 
times to a great extent; from this time till the 30th of May, the daily tempe- 
ratures exceeded their averages by quantities varying from 2° to 15°. From 
May 30 to the end of the quarter, the daily temperatures were below their 
average values, with the exception of eight days only. 

The mean amount of cloud for April was 7°3, for May was 3°0, and for 
June was 7°4.. The month of May presented this remarkable peculiarity— 
that the sky was absolutely cloudless, both day and night during the first eight 
days, and almost free from cloud till the 15th day, the atmosphere being free 
from haze during this time. These circumstances are without a parallel on 
record. The sky during the months of April and June was more clouded 
than usual, so that the mean amount for the quarter, viz., 5°9, is only 0'2 less 
than the average for the corresponding quarter of the seven previous years. 

There were three exhibitions of the Aurora Borealis during the quarter, 
which occurred on April 3, 7, and 29. 

The heavy rains in April, following the wet weather of F ebruary and 
March, caused the land to be in a soddened state, and rivers generally to be 
much swollen, The thunder-storms in many places did much damage. The 
months of February, March, and April were so wet that the spring corn was 
sown with much difficulty. The month of May was distinguished by high 
temperatures, cloudless skies both day and night for a long period, very small 
falls of rain, with only the average amount of water mixed with the air not- 
withstanding the high temperatures, so that the degree of humidity was small. 
The earth became sun-baked and so hard as to be almost unbreakable ; 
vegetation was greatly checked. During the month of June the earth again 
became saturated ; the crops improved, and at the end of the quarter there 
was every prospect of a full average produce. 
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From the numbers in the first column it seems that the volume of dry air was 
the same at all parts of the country. The mean of all these results is 29°554 inches, 
and this value may bé considered as the pressure of dry air for England during the 
_ quarter ending June 30, 1848. 

From the numbers in the second column, it seems that the mean temperature of 
the air for the quarter ending June 30, 1848, in the counties of Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 54°1; at places situated ‘south of latitude 52° was 54°0; between 
the latitude of 52° and 53° was 53°6; between the latitudes of 53° and 54° was 52°0; 
and of Durham and Newcastle was 50°7._ ' 

The average daily range of the temperature of the air in Cornwall and Devonshire 
was 15°3; at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven was 14°9; south of the latitude 
of 52° was 21°3; between the latitudes of 52° and 53° was 20°3; between the latitudes 
of 53° and 54° was 19°5; and of Durham and Newcastle, was 14°9. © 

The greatest mean daily ranges took place at Latimer, Hartwell, Aylesbury, and 
Beckington respectively; and the least occurred at Liverpool, Brighton, Whitehaven, 
and Newcastle respectively. 

The highest thermometer reading during the quarter was at Leeds, which was 
88°, and the lowest was also at Leeds, viz. 23°. The extreme range of temperature 
in England, during the quarter, was therefore 65°; but this is probably somewhat 
too great. 

The average quarterly range of the reading of the thermometer in Cornwall and 
Devonshire was 42°5; at Brighton, Liverpool, and Whitehaven, was 37°7; at all 
other places except Beckington, Hartwell, Leeds, and Wakefield, was 51°5. 

The direction of the wind has been so variable, that it is not possible to determine 
its mean direction. Observers in adjacent localities have estimated it differently; at 
all places its strength seems to have been unusually small. 

From the numbers in the ninth column the distribution of cloud seems to have 
been the same at all places, and such as.to cover about one-half of the sky. This 
value is much less than the average amount of cloud. 

The fall of rain during the quarter has greatly exceeded the average amount for 

_ the season; the amount in May was much below the average for that month: in the 
months of April and June the amount was unusually large, particularly in the latter 
month. The places at which rain fell on the greatest number of days were Leeds, 
Nottingham, Stonyhurst, Saffron Walden, &c., &c.; and on the smallest number of 
days were Thwaite, Scarva, Helston, Newcastle, &c. The places at which the largest 
falls have taken place were, Hereford, Stonyhurst, Southampton, York, Leeds, 
Wakefield, &c.; and the places where the falls have been the least in amount, are 
Saffron Walden, Cambridge, Newcastle, Stone, &c.; but it would seem that the 
amount at the last mentioned place is wrong (see the amounts at Hartwell and Ayles- 
bury). Generally the largest falls have been in Yorkshire, and the smallest in the 
counties N. of Yorkshire. 

The numbers in columns 12 to 16 show the mean values of the hygrometrical 
results at every station; from which we find, that 

The mean weight of vapour in a cubic foot of air for England (excepting Cornwall 
and Devonshire) in the quarter ending June 30, 1848, was 3°8 grains. 

The mean additional weight required to saturate a cubic foot of air in the quarter 
ending June 30, 1848, was 1°] grains. 

The mean degree of humidity (complete saturation = 1), in the quarter ending 
June 30, 1848, was 0°778. 

The mean amount of vapour mixed with the air eould have produced water, if 
all had been precipitated at one time on the surface of the earth, to the depth of 4°6 
inches in the quarter ending June 30, 1848. 

The mean weight of a cubic foot of air at the level of the sea, under the mean 
temperature, humidity, and pressure, in the quarter ending June 30, 1848, was 534 
grains. 

And these values for Cornwall and Devonshire were 3°8 grains; 1°2 grains; 
0°765; 4°7 inches; and 534 grains respectively. 

The results from the station in Ireland agree very closely with those in England, 
in the same parallel of latitude, excepting those depending on the water mixed with 
the air; and in these respects an excess of humidity is shown at this station. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 10th October, 1847 and 1848 ; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—({ Continued from page 301.) 





Years ending 10th October. 


Sources of Revenue. 






































1847. 1848, Increase, Decrease. 
= x £ z= 
OE POMAGS. sid. .s350chbuceanvetiterese 18,418,157 | 18,358,827 — 59,330 
MS SO es yf ch TR tito We: 12,092,018 | 12,825,861 733,843 ate 
aS Games, aaeied. FAZS378 6,203,105 i eT: 
EES Gate (ree ee ere ae 4,329,677 4,308,474 24203 
ronersy Pax sci ens 5,438,453 5,385,498 52,955 
12S 2 0 eee oe 859,000 786,000 an 73,000 
Sco Pan 9s. jicncts cory toeare 67,000 91,000 24,000 ee 
Miscellaneous  ...........ecceeeeee 202,837 170,998 31,839 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,542,520 | 48,129,763 757,843 | 1,170,600 
China Money 2h. 5...05%. 2 : 455,021 455,021 
Imprest and other Moneys. 217,942 312,308. 94,396 &. 
Repayments of Advances.... 192,447 347,604 : 444,843 
Total Income........ 49,552,379 | 49,244,696 | 1,307,260 | 1,615,443 
Drechict- Increase, 1.25. 22s chien: casacssobboceae 1,307,260 
Decrease on the Year ..........ccccceceseseseeeee 308,183 
: Quarters ending 10th October. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1847. 1848. Increase. Decrease, 
; £ £ £ £ 
Cusho msi iS .cisat capstone 4,936,644 5,406,483 469,839 a 
MCONE ty etek cide te. «ca eiphanens 3,539,946 4,102,574 562,628 one 
Be Mie eon teva eu ode suv vin etn 1,707,945 1,461,942 246,003 
MAG sit choc sash canbe : 213,885 215,656 T3774 aati 
Property Laxivcwvennvscversnven 1,918,645 1,892,890 AIS 
OSG OV MICE Ls scasssdcnasanasrsnacds 222,000 221,000 owe 1,000 
COW. LUANOS: «2, ccccscccdssavecs ale 20,000 20,000 ey, 
INFISGELIAMCGUS | i... cis.c.c.cs2006h<g 73,126 13,923 59,203 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,612,191 | 13,334,468 | 1,054,238 331,961 
Chima Money 1208 ie rec chen ne Ae Ve 
Imprest and other Moneys 43,537 168,437 124,900 a 
Repayments of Advances .... 187,486 112,605 74,881 
Total Income........ 12,843,214 | 13,615,510 | 1,179,138 406,842 
Deduet Decrease ic. ites desccccncvasasseseotantes 406,842 
Increase on the Quarter vf... eeeee 772,296 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 10th October, 1848, was 13,627,719/. The total charge upon it was 
7,762,1081., leaving a surplus of 5,865,611. The amount of Exchequer Bills issued 
to meet the charge on the Consolidated Fund for the quarter ending 5th July, 1848, 
and paid off out of the growing produce of that fund for the quarter ending 10th 
October, 1848, was 1,471,282. 

The probable amount of Exchequer Bills required to meet the Aa on the Con- 
solidated Fund in the quarter ending 10th October, 1848, is stated at 1,562,009/, 


’ 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Oorn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1848; together with the Average Prices for the — 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 302.) 



































Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, Aggregate 

1848, Weekly | 4¥228° | weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 

Average| Weeks | average |Average |Average |Average | Average 

er 
uty. 
Weeks ending 

1848. % G1. Gales. di.) 8 Gs | 82) God Ory Ol cenee 

July Nee ciel cretcieuscs svescle'tsse od eae AS 24 47 -7:|.380 6 | 20 10 | 30 27.36 8)| Seee 
Bras gees . ae 48 10 | 47° 49°\"30° 1 | 20° S ) Sl 01 2ON8 rare 

MOT sists A965 a Hoesen Ges AQT) A711 | 290. | 20-9 | 31 0 | 36 6 ei 

DDR relate eracsinr oul Nate orpleie theretel® ASSIA 1 ABO. 80. 24220 8/228. 8. or EL ase. ae 

OW 5 ahitets buenas Uidlsie eefetens : AF 11 |.48) 42) 129. 5420.7 |-80, 2aves 9a cee 

August Diiis ecole siacate guests a Soe whe 49 95 1480, 911-2911. | 21.0) 2084 135 nea34 Se 
DAN. cnsvarpis tate SSuace-axe saiehhegee 50 11 | 49 2130 1] 21 8] 29 7| 36 0} 35 2 

10... 2s wowhesten acl Ol ON40 (6:1 80 el OL 6 el ET a7 eee ae 

AO wirerstaisg sat ats, Rs Simtsosn tase 9. 3 1 50. 141-81. 2 | 9) 11 | 80-11, 38" 4 or ae 
POOMECMIDCD 2 Saks synes o. gcse 3 0.46 6ie ohare og Bb 6) 61D | BS 1 |} 22 6) 82 2) 8s 8) seme 
hoa Rel re terme eM era et 66°10 '|-52 81-38 4/192 10) 88 8130 2) 40a 

UO ik al ea Se B88 4 SBS 2 2 188 85188 TOT ee 

8 ee ae oe ee ST ae ak 59 od lnggeigciess 7 | 2] 11 | 82 0 |.37 Aare 

OO Sere rakes eae nee oe eee $209 1-58°00-198 — 8 P2b= 1 [esb- Or sb a ayesl es 
Average ee sl 3| 50 151 31 19 21 43] 31.1137 2) aa 


the Quarter 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months end- 
ing bth July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1847 ; the Quantities Entered for Home © 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Ware-— 
house at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 302.) | 


WHEAT. 
eee ee eee 
Quantities entered for Home 


























































Months Imported, Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. ples Se eee ee 
Foreign.| Colonial.} Total. | Foreign. | Colonial. Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1848 qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
d5thJuly | 130,740 1,635 | 132,375 | 110,248 1,871 | 112,114 68,921 a6 68,921 
5th Aug.| 883,200 1,618| 89,818 | 32,911 1,598 | 34,509 115,937 21 115,958 
5th Sept.} 180,990 87 | 181,077 | 51,338 107 | 51,445 225,614 at 225,614 
a oe 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
Quantities entered for Home s 
Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending, 


Foreign, |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial, Total. 


—_————— 





























1848 ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. ewts. 





SthJuly | 2,511) 45,949) 48,460| 3,576] 45,953) 49,529] 3,824 is 3,324 
Sth Aug.| 12,352| 71,376] 83,728| 3,460| 70,948] 74,408) 13,794 429 | 14,223 


5th Sept. 14,472| 73,625| 88,097| 5,274| 71,818] 77,092] 23,010 | 2,236 | 25,246 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 


Weeks ending on Saturday, the 22nd July, the 19th August, and the 16th 
September, 1848.—(Continued from p. 303.) 





IssuE DEPARTMENT. 





Weeks ending 


22nd July, 1848. 








19th Aug, 1848. 





























16th Sept., 1848. 














£ £ £ 
| CUES SST 0 ll ae 27,451,560 26,763,645 27,198,740 
Government Debt ....... asians 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Oiner Securities... .. 02.000 e080 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion....... ‘ 12,123,761 11,873,485 12,663,837 
RWEr Dillion. c's. od as. Sew te 0s 1,327,799 890,160 534,905 
EL etct boven cwanster ove 27,451,560 26,763,645 27,198,740 
BankInG DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors Capital .........: 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
FECES Me eee cirolts ni aia wisuche cele shatenel srs 3,498,611 3,608,790 3,831,710 
MaPOMGOWCDOSILS 5.65. e cscs aves 2,410,857 4,545,098 6,196,421 
Benen Deposits os... see v ees 11,376,888 8,575,809 8,730,767 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,127,125 1,101,209 991,401 
AR OHANLE En sienna c 32,966,481 82,383,906 


Government Securities, including 


34,303,299 





























Dead Weight Annuities .... } 12,807,546 TY 4625745 12,675,613 
Other Securities....... Sis Gat 11,090,948 10,862,959 11,492,375 
ys ee 8,410,840 8,450,310 9,511,370 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 657,147 607,902 623,941 

HOGAN sistas a0 3 32,966,481 32,383,906 34,303,299 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 20th May, 17th June, and 15th July, 1848. 


—(Continued from p. 303.) 














20th May, 





7th June, 





CY, 


15th July, 
Banks. 1848. 1848. 1848, 
| a CAE S11 BERG ae rend ah Sony ee Rie 
| England—Private Banks .......... 3,846,645 3,628,346 3,569,534 
| Jomt Stock Banks ...... 2,782,855 2,573,630 2,525,005 
'Scotland—Chartered, Private, and ee ; ey 
| Joint Stock Banks...... } 3,152,319 3,437,587 3,106,654 
| Ireland—Bank of Ireland............ 2,971,825 2,863,800 2,766,125 
Private and Joint Stock 3 PIRES eee 
d 1,868,837 1,797,546 1,712,799 
SARC tire. a eet oteles ore; «1a 6 





T Otic cao ccs 











“. 14,622,481 





14,300,909 











13,680,117 
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BANKRUPTCY. 4 
An Analysis of the Bankruptcies in England and Wales, gazetted in each 
Month of the Quarter ending 30th September, 1848 ; showing the Counties — 
and Branches of Industry in which they have occurred.—-(Continued — 
from p. 304.) 

























































COUNTIES. TRADES. 2 
D 
Metropolis:. csciitiecceres Agriculture and connected 
Trades. 
Bedfotdennainccniuicws Di Np AED ONS leapiperecte ELSA EERO 
ET RiGee cs cha Road ake 3| ....\| Agricultural Implement 
BUCher ite 2, 2B Makers, &€. srcnc.tnite } 
COMUDTIN ES scco: -dexaes une LN CGEM UOTE fn nsnigede vous tera Nias an 
CNC SIA cs av cuiee tisenseg | ~ 1\| Millers and Mialsters <..000:..0.00.. oe oe 
Comrade, c.... 50: dgesheaense Blinn ||, Hep. W@rCh ats <...0v. <2 .a0r-..carane 4 cil 
Cumberland ..cgc.8e Ol Bi MAME WENGR cease Wilenadu cb, cab «mat ston 4 3 
Dewy —nvecaanenterincs | ....{| Horse and Cattle Dealers, ag, . 
Deter Aas ecudeaceheocdee: pA ae se W ooletaplers:) ..c-...00beneoe- { a 
pore See On ee a lames Mining and connected Trades. 
RETA cans (ets assures By es: Mini : 
in PMS © 55.2, eoeeane case -<eere 1 soe 
1 NSCS ea es Sete 5 2 Blastin Works 
Gloucester ..........s0:s0000 Al c2., Oe ee ee hy By 
PRS ces cobs Gl teak. Manufactures. ‘ 
Hereford \scccsccenccerscerece 3| 9\| Woollen Manufacturers ............ 3 2) 
Ee aren) 2) gana Meee ee 3; 2/| Cotton ap RE Rexei eine ® 1 2a 
Huntingdon 2.2.3.5... cost esl) Late, EEE 1 1 
RO 9 cco Negus abate 5) 1} Silk pA pererte eren re ie 
Lancashire................c0 1\- (11) Printere-and Dyers ... 2. ics.c00-2: Bo ee 13 
Jai cestien: wits ucriseese: 5|. ....\| Luace Manufacturers. ...........04-. 1 4% 
MC Olineaecanin teas 2) 1)| Hosiery Wr / bcaaeills pewetaaentetea 3 1g 
Middlesex (exclusive “| 3 Hardware; (asillafemi-atereees 1) cae 
of the Metropolis) ; Flare Men Ware 540) o00. aedwektnente: 1 3 
Monmouth,......0.c0.c0 waft ..{| Glass fig he Mind ees esac 2 34 
WNOnfOM not ccxte deaeaen 4| 9\| Paper Ses Pe RE hs aos a 2e 
Northampton................ erp ae Wh UVES = trey heath Creeks etait: 4 44 
Northumberland ........ 1 ....1} Miscellaneous Manufacturers... 9 16 
Nottme@hand —.ccctadoens 7A ey Ci i 
OM 3 sy a : 
R ag ‘1 Bankers and Merchants............ 3 24 
utland SOaCSSHUHDS OGOGUONOdOO00 4 3 Shi - War h if 
SL cs ae etn hs 1] 4 ssi hoemtian ae te 5 
i 5 Brokers, and Wholesale > 1 4 
Somerset (including 4 Dealers cenemitl | a 
Bristol) i @ QILY oecceeeeeeeseees j 
Stafford 2... lwen. 3| ....|| Retail and Handicraft Trades. | 
Siero swe Awe hee A\ Wogit Biadgems ok, coccctocgaar + edbouatnns= + a28 3 49 
Surrey (exclusive oy 111 13! 16 PutChere (oe eet ane eh Sa dence 3 2% 
the Metropolis) Command Hay Dealers ...'.......: vase) 2 | oa 
Stissenee wets)... cneue __|| Innkeepers and Victuallers........ th og 
WarwiGlee icccoadascesacd 9| 3!| Wine and Spirit Merchants .... | 11 4 
Westmoreland ............ 9| 4|| Dealers in Grocery, seer # 
UV ties sae ee gad SP1Oes sei et aca : j 
W Orcestery seceis. thie, 11 3|| Makers of, and Dealers in, : 
York (ast Riding) .... At pr ClOthittorncce \apieoesttl- «cca eee 4 
i‘; (North Riding). 3| _.|| Makers of, and Dealers ie . 6a 
4, (West Riding)... 4 Burnt ure: goscscoverwonelaedont i. 
Wales CO ee 3 Coach Buslders® Jets... she “1 2a 
MiiscellameOUs soci ctec-sonescre 12| 15| 16% 
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